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MEMOIRES DE MESSIERE ROGER DE 
RABUTIN, Comte de Bussy, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral des Armécs du Roi, et Mestre de Camp 
General de la Cavalerie Légére. 711. 


Tuose who are in love with absolute mo- 
narchy—those who envy the life of a courtier, 
or court the favour of princes, may find useful 
lessons in the work before us. They may see 
what gratitude, what justice, is to be expected 
from despotic kings; for though, in fact, to us, 
the injuries and insults heaped upon their most 
servile instruments, may appear the appro- 
priate return, yet, to blind and abject loyalty, 
services of whatever nature, rendered to a so- 
vereign, are qualified as acts of duty, and 
merit honeurs and rewards. They will see 
that this boasted sense of noble descent gene- 
rally raises its possessor, in his own estimation, 
just high enough to make him the insolent ty- 
rant of those beneath him; while he is content 
to crawl at the feet of those who can put him 
n possession of more of the means of domina- 
tion ;—they will see, a man of high descent, 
f wit, gallantry, and military courage,—a 
man, who was ready to incur any danger, to 
acquire, or to defend, 
absolute monarchies, grovelling in tears, in 
every pitiable attitude of self-degradation, be- 
fore another man, from whom he believed him- 
self to have received nothing but injurious 
treatment. Such was the brave, the noble, 
and accomplished cavalier of France, in the 
l7th century. It is curious to observe how far 
a perverted public opinion contributes to the 
formation of this character. Reputation was 
to be lost, by refusing to run any gratuitous 
and senseless risk, if it was ponpened as a fro- 
fie by others: reputation was to be lost, by re- 
fusing to hazard life and limb in the absurd 
squabbles of other and indifferent men. Here, 
therefore, courage was never wanting; but 
no reputation was to be lost among those with 
whom every servile humiliation, every intrigue, 
every sycophantic trick of mental prostration, 
was honourable, provided it led to honours, 
i.e. to the attainment of the means of plun- 
dering and oppressing the people, the bas peu- 
ple, by the total want of that dignity and cou- 
rage, which sustains a noble spirit under injus- 
tice and oppression. Of this sort of courage 
—the courage of a conscientious citizen, there 
was, consequently, little or none, and the brave 
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soldier sunk under the frowns of a tyrant, a 
minister, or a mistress; or the slights of the 
creatures who smiled and frowned at their bid- 
ding 

We have been led. perhaps, too far into 
these general reflections, by the melancholy 
contrast exhibited between the brilliant open- 
ing of the life of the hero of these memoirs— 
high-born, handsome, witty, brave, early en- 
trusted with high military command, aspiring 
to, and expecting the most distinguished ho- 
nours; with the disappointed hopes, the be- 
trayed friendships, the unrequited services, 
the humiliations, the oppressions, the tedious 
imprisonment, and denial of justice, which 
form a nearly uninterrupted series of mortifi- 
cation and misfortune, during the whole of the 
maturer part of his life. 

The importance of good political institutions 
to all classes of society, cannot, however, be 
too frequently pointed out ; and if, from the 
contested succession to the throne of England, 
and from other circumstances, our nobility 
have never sunk into this state of dependence 
on the crown, and into the consequent neces- 
sity of supporting its pretensions, and its splen- 
dour, by draining and trampling on the peo- 
ple; if our insular position, and the commer- 
cial spirit to which it gave rise, have, in their 
turn, controlled their power, let us not shut 
our eyes against the true nature and end of 
arbitrary government, when not checked by 
some counteracting powers. 

Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, was 
born in the year 1618, of one of the most an- 
cient families of France. He was, at first, des- 
tined to become a knight of Malta; but, on the 
death of his four brothers successively, his ca- 
reer was changed, and his father, having raised 
a regiment, in 1634, to assist Louis XIIL, “a 
reduire dans leur devoir les Huguenots de 
Languedoc,” gave him a company. It is no 
part of our purpose to follow him through the 
details of military operations, of which his 
memoirs, in great measure, consist. They 
are, to those who have lived to see the gigan- 
tic operations of our days, sufliciently trivial 
and tedious. We believe, we shall be doing a 
kindness to those who might be repelled by 
the aspect of the book, in selecting some of 
the very curious and characteristic anecdotes 
which are scattered through it. Among these, 
amours and duels are, during the early part of 
his life, the most remarkable and amusing. 
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We must, however, extract one adventure, 
which savyours neither of love nor chivalry 
“At the end of this campaign, my father 
fell ill at Amiens, and believing himself at the 
point of death, he sent for me, to give me some 
excellent advice as to my future conduct. It 
was all directed to three points :—the first, the 


fear of God; the second, the preservation of 


honour rather than life; the third, the service 
of the king. He strongly urged me to live on 
good terms with my mother, and told me, that 
we should tind exact accounts of all his affairs, 
and that there was only one thing which he 
had not in writing, which was, a deposit of 
three thousand pistoles he had intrusted to 
Guenaut, a physician and friend of his; that 
he had no note of this, but that Gnenaut was 
an honest man, and would not deny it after 
He did not die, 
his 


this, he gave me his blessing 
however, and, in a 
strength sufficiently to go 
riage, whither he took me with him 

His father leaves him at Paris, as his repre- 
sentative in a family affiir 

“I did not, however, 


few days, recovered 


to Paris in his car- 
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leave Paris as soon as 


it was concluded, as my father desired me. I | 


was detained by a little dissipation; and, as | 
was soon in want of money, necessity, the mo- 
ther of invention, suggested to me what my 
father had told me at Amiens; and, without 
reflecting on the consequences of his resent- 
ment, | wrote a note to Guenaut, informing 
him that my father had left me at Paris on 


business, and had desired me to take money of 


him when | wanted it, as he had three thou- 
sand pistoles of his in his hands. Guenaut, 
who did not imagine that my father could 
have entrusted me with a secret only known 
to themselves, except for the reason alleged, 
made no difficulty of sending me the money; 
but, as I did not husband it, I soon drew three 
hundred pistoles. This excited his suspicions, 
and he wrote to my father to know what his 
intentions were.’ 

Bussy was, of course, discovered ; and, after 
being in disgrace for three months, was re- 
stored to favour, and sent by his father into 
Nivernois, to collect his regiment 

In 1638, his father, in disgust at fortune, 
and at some injustice he had received from 
Cardinal Richelieu, * le supplioit trés humble- 
ment,” to let him resign the command of his 
regiment to his son, who was accordingly 
made Mestre de Camp d'Infanterie. 

His first duel contains some very curious il- 
lustrations of the singular mixture of courtesy 
and ferocity, produced by the code of honour 
then in force 

“ After I had been some time at Paris, as I 
was one day coming out of the Comedie a 
I'Hotel de Bourgogne with one of my friends, 
a young Gascon gentleman of family, named 
Buse, son to a captain of the regiment de Na- 
varre, took me aside, and asked me whether 
it was true, that the Count de Tianges, my 
father’s cousin-germain, had said, that he was 
a drunkard, and his younger brother a mad- 
man 
de Tianges, that I really could not tell what 
he said. He replied, that he was my uncle, 
and that as he could not demand an explana- 





stirring out of his province, Le applied to me. 
‘Oh,’ said I, ‘if you wish me to answer for 
him, I will tell you at once, that whoever puts 
words of that sort into his mouth, lies.’ ‘ It is 
my brother,’ said he, ‘ who is quite a boy.’ 
‘You must whip him, then,’ said I: ‘ however, 
he lies like a man;’ and at these words we 
both drew our swords. He had only one friend 
with him, and I had four, and others, who 
heard my name, soon joined us, and placed 
themselves near me, sword in hand. I begged 
them to let me alone, and advanced upon 
Buse, who retreated so quickly, the whole 
length of the street, that I could scarcely over- 
take him. This gave me a bad opinion of him 
he was very brave, however ; but he was alarm- 
ed at the number of my friends, as he did not 
know that I should not avail myself of their 
help. At last, having driven him more than a 
hundred paces, I retired, insulting him aloud, 
and sent Rigni, a captain of my regiment, te 
ask his address. He told him; but as the 
naine of the street was an extraordinary one, 
Rigui forgot it, so that (1 having changed my 
lodging) we were two days seeking each other 
in vain. On the third, a gentleman, whom J 
did not know, and whose name I do not re- 
collect, called on me, and told me, that having 
heard I had a quarrel with Busc, and was in 
search of him, he came to offer to inform me 
where he was to be found, if I would accept 
his services; and that, as he knew us both 
only by reputation, he wished to serve me. I 
thanked him warmly for this mark of his 
friendship; but begged him to consider that I 
had already four friends with me; that it 
would be a battle if I accepted the honour he 
was so good as to design me, but that | was 
under the same obligation to him as if I avail- 
ed myself of his services. He appeared satis- 
fied with my reasons. ‘And since, sir, said 
he, ‘I cannot be on your side, you will not 
take it ill that I offer my services to M. de 
Buse, and tell him where he may tind you.’ I 
liked this gentleman's conduct: we embraced, 
and in a short time, | saw Buse pass my lodg- 
ings ina carriage with four men, among whom 
was my adventurer. I followed them on horse- 
back, with my friends, as far as Bourg-la- 
Reine, where we were all choosing a place to 
fight in, when we saw a cavalier coming to- 
wards us full gallop, and shouting as far as he 
could be heard, ‘ Stop, gentlemen, stop!’ It 
was l’Aigue, who, having heard of the quarrel, 
came to serve Busc. As he had now a man 
more than I, we all agreed to send one of my 
friends to Paris to look for one, and, in the 
meanwhile, to go to a tavern at Bourg-la- 
Reine, and have a collation. My friend, not 
knowing where to find one, as nobody is at 


| home after dinner unless he is ill, placed him- 


I said, that [ saw so little of the Count | 


tion from him, in consequence of his never | 


self on the Pont-Neuf, and before he had been 
there a quarter of an hour, he saw one of the 
king’s body guard, whom he did not know. 
He accosted him, and told him the difficulty I 
was in for want of a friend to assist me in de- 
ciding an affair, and that, from his appearance, 
he judged that he would not refuse such an 
office, nor such a man. The mousquetaire 
thanked him for his good opinion, and got up 
behind him. As it was late when they lett 
Paris, they lost their way, and took a wrong: 
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road; so that, might coming on, without any 
tidings of my friend, we resolved to return 
into the town, where we should be less liable 
to be arrested than at Bourg-la-Reine. At 
this moment, as Buse and I were alone toge- 
ther, he proposed to me to get rid of my 
friends, that oe would do the same, and that 
we would meet on the morrow at the Barriéres 
du Louvre; * because,’ said he, ‘ it is very im- 
probable that we shall have decided our com- 
bat first, and we shall not be satisfied if we 
were separated.’ I assented, and we agreed 
to meet the next day, at eight in the morning, 
with only a lacquey each. 

“ We met accordingly, and went into the 
road to Vanvre, and, as the sun was in Buse’s 
eyes, standing along the road, he placed him- 
self with his back to a ditch which divided the 
road from a field, so that J was obliged to turn, 
too, and to place myself with my back to a 
bank on the other side of the road. At the 
second thrust I pierced him in the lungs, and, 
as I pressed forward upon him, I wished to put 
an end to the business, and forgot the bank, so 
that I fell backwards. Busc, who felt himself 
badly wounded, rushed upon me, calling out 
to me to ask for my life, and, at the same time, 
trying to plunge his sword into my body, but I 
eluded the stroke, and the sword only grazed 
my ribs, and entered the ground. I was so 
afraid that he would repeat it, that I seized 
the sword by the blade: he snatched it from 
me, cutting my fingers and my thumb, and 
presenting it to my throat, he made me give 
up my own. We both rose: he fell down on 
the other side, vomiting a quantity of blood; 
and, thinking him dead, I took his sword and 
my own, and went into the Hotel de Conde. 
Prince Henry de Bourbon was not there 
then, but Isabelle de Montmorenci, his wife, 
and Isabelle de Bourbon, his daughter, after- 
wards Duchess de Longueville, received me 
with great attention and caresses. As for 
Buse, his servant went to inform one of his 
friends, of the state he was in. This gentle- 
man conveyed him to the house of Henry de 
Lorraine, Count d'Harcourt, who sent his com- 
pliments to me, and a sort of apology for re- 
ceiving a man into his house who had fought 
me, but that he thought me sufficiently gene- 
rous to afford him a retreat myself. | received 
this compliment with many thanks, and sent 
back Buse’s sword, with an account of the 
whole transaction. [never saw him after; for 
he lived only six months after receiving that 
wound.” 

His debut as a man of gallantry, at the age 
of sixteen, displays a great hardness of heart, 
and disregard for the happiness and reputation 
of others. The satisfaction with which he 
mentions that an innocent bourgeoise girl bore 
the suspicions excited by his absence from 
quarters at night, during his amour with a 
widow of quality, is one among innumerable 
proofs of the justice and honour which gene- 
rally characterize the conduct of men towards 
those, who, by nature and education, are dis- 
qualified from inspiring fear. 

“There was at that time, at Guise, a young 
lady of quality, a very handsome brunette, and 
five or six very pretty girls, belonging to the 
town; if T had known apv thing of life, at that 
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time, I should have attached myseif at once to 
the widow, for a thousand reasons; but my ex- 
treme youth made me afraid of her, so that I 
referred gallanting one of the young ladies. 

t is true, that her bashfulness and mine were so 

great, (for we were very young and very fool- 
ish) that I at length got tired of the affair, and 
ventured to raise my eyes to the widow of 
quality. She was not quite so shamefaced as 
the little bourgevise, and it was well for me 
that she was not, for | had so ridiculous an 
idea of the respect due to women; I was so 
versuaded that, before one could obtain the 
ove of a lady of quality, one must sigh, weep, 
supplicate, and write; that as I had done no- 
thing of all this, | thought myself undeserving 
of any favour.” 

The lady takes care to remove these impros- 
sions. 

“ The delight I felt at my conquest, was be- 
yond conception, for not only was my mistress 
very handsome, but it appeared to me, that | 
must have some extraordinary merit to oblige 
a woman of condition to take such steps as she 
had taken for me. I had not loved her much 
till then, but finding her mind no less agreea- 
ble than her person, love, contrary to custom, 
came after possession. The first impression 
that I had given of my attachment to the little 
hbourgeoise saved the widow for some time, and 
when it was perceived that I passed the night 
out of my own house, it was placed to the ae- 
count of the young lady; nevertheless, some 
people had doubts of this, and knew not what 
to think.” 

The Count de Quince, governor of the town, 
to come at this important fact, gives an alarin 
in the night, hoping to draw Bussy trom his 
hiding place. This scheme, however, does not 
succeed. 

“ Nevertheless, my enjoyments were embit- 
tered, for | received so many marks of devoted 
attention, and extraordinary love, from my 
mistress, that it excited in my mind some re- 
flections to her disadrantage. 1 thought that 
as I was of such great importance to her, she 
ought not to be of much to me; and, forget- 
ting her beauty, her wit, and her rank, her 
extreme passion for me, which ought to have 
increased mine, diminished it. When things 
come to this pass between two lovers, they 
give each other great pain, and had better 
part, by mutual consent; but that never hap- 
pens, because the one who loves the most, al- 
ways hopes to revive the passion of the other. 
When the marks of a violent passion do not 
give the most intense pleasure to him who re- 
ceives them, they give the most intense pain ; 
they are great obligations, or heavy burdens.” 

his is all common enough, and, perhaps, 
inevitable ; but the manner of his desertion of 
this unhappy woman is unusually hard. 

“ Winter quarters now arrived, and my regi- 
ment being ordered to go into garrison, in 
Champagne, my mistress was in despair; she 
wanted to follow me; and when I represented 
to her the injury she would do herself, she 
told me she had rather injure her reputation 
than die of grief; I told her, I was going to 
my father’s house: she proposed to attend me 





asa page ; | told her that would certainly be dis 
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sending her to a convent. All these —— 
ments did not put an end to her design of fol- 
lowing me, when, happily for me, she was 
seized with a fever: | was, however, touched 
at this, and having let my regiment go, I staid 
behind at Guise for eight days, to see what 
would become of her: she fell into a state of 
delirium, and, on the ninth day, as the physi- 
cians despaired of her life, I set out for Cham- 
pagne. A fortnight atter, | received a letter 
from her, by one of her lacqueys, which I kept 
above two years, but which | burnt at last, be- 
cause I could not read it without being too 
much affected. In my life I never saw any 
thing at once so tender and so well written; 
she told me, among other things, that, be- 
lieving herself to be dying, she had disinherit- 
ed her brother, to give the property to me; 
that she extremely wished I had actually re- 
ceived this proof of her love, since it would 
have also been a proof of her death, which, 
next to my love, she desired more passionately 
than any thing in the world. I wept much, 
on reading her letter: I told her what grief I 
felt at her grief, but I did not delude her with 
false hopes ; and unless | had told her brutally 
that I loved her no longer, it was impossible to 
flatter her less than I did.’ 

His next adventure is of a less tragical cast. 
The lady was of the material fitted for the sort 
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of intercourse from which both parties seek | 


nothing beyond amusement; they met upon 
equal terms 

* At length [ arrived with two regiments at 
Moulins, whither a young Countess came, as 
she said, to see a sister of hers who was a nun; 
but, in fact, to amuse herself. As good fortune 
would have it, she lodged in the front part of 
the house of which I occupied the back, for, if 
she had been at a little distance, I should, pro- 
bably, never have known her. Two days 
elapsed before I condescended to see her, 
though we were in the same house; at length 
Beauvoir Dunflun, my relation and friend, who 
had been with me three weeks, and who knew 
the lady, reproached me for my incivility in 
suffering a woman of her quality to be so near 
me without paying her a visit. I told him, by 
way of excuse, that I wished to go very shortly 
into Burgundy ; that, from the description he 
gave of the lady, I might fall in love with her, 
and that I should be glad to avoid engaging 
myself in a passion when I had other things to 
do. ‘No, no, said Beauvoir, ‘you will not 
fall in love, I answer for it; and, at all events, 
a passion of a day will be cured by an absence 
of four and twenty hours.’ I went to see her, 
therefore, on my friend’s word, and told her, 
laughing, what had deterred me from paying 
her a visit till then: she replied, that I had no- 
thing to fear; and when | was about to leave 
her room, ‘I must confess to you, Sir,’ said 
she, ‘that, before I saw you, I imagined you 
were a savage, whom it was impossible to 
tame, but I am undeceived now, and I have no 
doubt that you, on the other hand, find that I 
am not so dangerous as you imagined.’ ‘You 
are so much so, Madam,’ replied I, ‘ that there's 
an end to my journey into Burgundy.’ ” 

After a little cooluess, caused by the misre- 
presentations of a rival, he makes his peace in 
the following manner 








“ The next day, the Countess being ready to 
step into her carriage, Beauvoir and I went to 
take leave of her. I said, in handing her in, 
that, if she would allow us, my cousin and | 
would escort her a league or two from Moulins, 
for fear she might meet some of our soldiers, 
who might rob her. ‘ You will do me a great 
kindness, Sir,’ said she, ‘if you will take that 
trouble.’ She had no sooner uttered these 
words, than Beauvoir and | jumped into the 
carriage, in the place of two gentlemen of hers, 
who got upon horses I had ready for that pur 
208e 

He finds the Countess so placable that he 
forgets to take leave of her, and proceeds to 
the end of her first day's journey. The de- 
scription which follows, of their reception at 
the house of a country cousin of the Coun- 
tess’s, is in the happiest style of French vivaci- 
ty. The picture of the interior of a French 
chateau, of the lower order, is hardly credible 
in England, and in the nineteenth century. 

“The next day, as she was ready to get into 
her carriage, I told her that I wished te accom- 
pany her one league farther; she consented; 
and, as we both of us thought of nothing but 
of affecting to forget to part, | went on to the 
second resting place. It was at the house of 
one of her cousins, whom we did not see, be- 
cause he had a quartan ague, and the shiverin 
fit seized him, happily for us, just as we arrive 
Our good luck would have been complete, if 
his wife had had the ague too; for we could 
not have fared worse than we did, and we 
should have had our liberty. We arrived, 
about an hour after night-fall, in a deep snow 
we were received in a room below the level of 
the court-yard, the walls of which, | am per- 
suaded, are damp in the dog-days; the pave- 
ment was up in several places, so that one 
could only cross it by leaps. Whilst the ser- 
vants went to fell the trees, by which we were 
to warm ourselves, we were seated in chairs 
without cushions, or covers, before a chimney- 
piece without a fire. We preserved a cold and 
melancholy silence ; for, her certain common 
— which are in use on such occasions, we 

new not what to say to this woman, nor she 
to us; she was not such a fool as not to be 
ashamed of the ridiculous reception she gave 
us, and we were too ill received to have any 
pity for her. I was dying to go and warm “4 
self at the kitchen fire, which I heard crack- 
ling, for, in spite of the ardour of my love, I 
was freezing by my mistress’s side, but I 
thought it would be uncivil to leave her, and 
not to share her sufferings both from cold and 
ennui. Beauvoir, who was as cold as I, and 
not restrained by the same considerations, 
went out under the pretence of hastening the 
people who were gone to fetch wood, and went 
to give his orders before the kitchen fire; in 
about a quarter of an hour, we had the happi- 
ness of seeing two peasants enter, bringing on 
their shoulders a wagon load of wood covered 
with snow, which they laid on the hearth; then 
came the kitchen maid, with a bundle of straw 
so wet that it could not light, and nearly stifled 
us with smoke. At last, she was obliged to 
empty the palliasses of the beds, and all that we 
gained by that was to melt the snow on the 
wood, and make a kind of lake, which flowed 
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round our feet, and drove us to the middle of 
the room. The Countess and I were so di- 
verted at this, that we looked at each other, 
and burst out a laughing. At this moment, 
one of her lacqueys came to tell me that an 
Augustin friar, just come from Moulins, was at 
the door, and that he had letters to give me 
from the Lieutenant Colonel of my regiment. 
{rose to go and speak to him; and as soon as I 
rot to the door I recognised Beauvoir, who 

ad made a hood of the collar of a great black 
cloak he wore, and had tied his hair behind. I 
affected not to perceive the disguise, and tell- 
ing him to draw near the fire-place, and that 
we would talk of business after supper, I in- 
troduced him to the mistress of the house, 
who, it may be supposed, had not the least idea 
who he was, since even the Countess did not 
recognise him. As soon as he was seated, he 
began to talk of the various accidents of life, 
subject, as he said, to a thousand inconveni- 
encies, among which he particularly insisted 
on extremes of heat and cold; but that even 
these were not greater than the misery of — 
badly lodged : A if he had ever been induced, 
by any circumstance, to murmur against Pro- 
vidence, it would have been by that; but that 
he had been enabled to bear it, by his great re- 
signation to the will of God. The lady of the 
house listened to all this, as devoutly as if it 
had been a sermon, and told him that the monks 
of his order often visited her, and her husband, 
and did them the honour to like them. The 
Countess thought it very droll that this man, 
whom she thought a real Augustin friar, should 
happen to discuss a matter which was then so 
peculiarly interesting ; and | had the greatest 
difficulty in the world to help laughing out at 
seeing these women so deceived, and at the 
thought that the Augustin friar was a Hugue- 
not. Atlength supper was brought, and when 
the ladies inquired for Beauvoir, a lacquey, 
who had orders, answered that he was ill, and 
had gone to bed, and would take nothing. 

“ The supper was no wise inferior to the fire 
the soups were hot water; all the meat at table 
was alive when we arrived; the bread was new, 
and half baked ; the wine sour, and muddy ; the 
table-cloth not damp, but wet: so that the heat 
of the dishes made it steam, This thick cloud 
completely dimmed the feeble light given by 
two little candles. Another annoyance was 
that the spoons, which were really silver, were 
of the thickness of foil: as I am always un- 
lucky, the one which fell to my lot was half 
broken, so that, in taking it from my mouth, it 
caught my lower lip, and nearly tore it. It is 
true that, for our comfort, the mistress of the 
house overwhelmed us with silly apologies. 
The infinite series of inconveniences seemed to 
depress the Countess a little; so, to enliven 
her, I whispered who the Augustin friar was. 
She could not restrain a violent burst of laugh- 
ter as she looked at him; and the reverend fa- 
ther and I, who were dying to exchange some 
jokes, were delighted to find a reason for 
throwing off all constraint. We, therefore, 
discovered Beauvoir’s masquerade to the coun- 
try lady, and, under pretext of this joke, we 
gave ourselves up to laughing at our entertain- 
ment. The lady was voy ands thinking this 
diverted our attention, and made us forget her 
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horrid fire and cursed supper; however, we 
were not people to be so easily put off. 

“That nothing might be wanting to make 
this repast thoroughly detestable, it was very 
long ; and, if have ted been any thing we could 
eat, we might have digested the first course 
before the second was brought. At length we 
came to the end of it, not without impatience, 
for, though we laughed till our eyes ran over, 
we were so cold that we wept with pain as 
well as with joy. On leaving the table, I told 
the Countess it was late, and that I advised her 
to retire, in order that she might set out at day- 
break, as I had heard the next day’s journey 
was long and difficult The lady of the house, 
who, like most provincials, thought she should 
not appear hospitable if she did not try to 
make us set out late, contradicted me, as civil- 
ly as she could, about the journey, and added, 
that her cousin would be ill if she went to bed 
so soon after supper, and that she had not had 
time to digest it. ‘Oh, as for her digestion, 
Madam,’ said I, ‘ you need be under no uneasi- 
ness, I assure you; your cousin has not so bad 
a stomach as you imagine.’ ‘But, Sir,’ said 
she, in the most mais manner possible, ‘you 
will do us the honour to take a poor breakfast 
before you set out?’ ‘My God, madam,’ said 
I, ‘are you not satisfied with the supper you 
have given us? You would really cram your 
guests.’ She replied, that I was too obliging, 
and that since her cousin chose to retire, she 
would inquire whether there was a fire in her 
room. The Countess replied, that that need 
not hinder her going, and that she could not 
suffer from the change. In fact, the wood was 
not kindled in the sitting room, and the onl 
appearance of a fire was a great smoke which 
began to suffocate us. Our hostess, therefore, 
led the way to the Countess’s chamber, but we 
were much surprised at finding that we had to 
cross a large court a foot deep in snow; how- 
ever, to get out of the execrable room in which 
we had suffered so much, we thought nothing 
difficult ; on the contrary, we found the advan- 
tage of being accustomed to hardships, for we 
did not feel the change in this lon passage 
through the court. The Countess Loe at 
length reached her chamber, where the fire 
was not better than the one in the sitting-room, 
we prepared to set out for ours. I must ex- 
press myself so, for it was another long jour- 
ney across the court. The lady insisted on 
conducting us, so we let her do her own way. 
As soon as she had left us, we went back to 
the Countess’s room, to laugh with her, at cur 
ease, at all that had passed, and, having seen 
her put to bed, we retired. I shall not attempt 
to describe her chamber ; I shall only say, that 
though it was extraordinarily dirty and ruin- 
ous, it was a palace compared to ours. The 
place in which we were put was used as a coo- 
oy work-shop, and the cooper was dislodged 
or our accommodation. hen our heads 
were on the pillow, the bed-clothes scarcely 
came below our knees, so that we were forced 
to tie the corners of a wretched feather bed, 
which, laid upon some straw, was our only bed- 
ding, to the sheets and coverlid, to keep our 
legs covered, so that, in the morning, we were 
more tired than if we had been a post. It 


might be imagined we were up early, yet we 
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found the Countess ready to get into her car- 
riage. ‘ Till now, said she, ‘1 would have let 
you return to Moulins, if you had wished it, 
but now you are too near my house not to 
come on.’ I did not need much pressing, as 
may be imagined, and, in the evening, we ar- 
rived at her house. Her husband was not 
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there; he was gone on a journey of three or | 


four weeks, so that Beauvoir and I resolved to 
stay a fortnight with her; this was not without 
inconvenience, for we had neither change of 
linen, nor valets to wait on us. The Coun- 
tess, who would not allow me to feel the least 
annoyance in her house, gave me one of her 

ages to dress me, and shirts and collars of her 

usband’s. We had the best entertainment 
possible, with the greatest magnificence and 
cleanliness. There was a greater quantity of 
plate than in any other country house | ever 
saw; the table and bed linen were incompara- 


bly fine; the furniture was old fashioned, but | 


in such good condition that its age was only 
perceptible from the richness of the stuffs, 
which were such as are no longer made. | 
slept under a dais, and might, if | would have 
eaten with a cadenas:* in short, this house, 
and the one we had just left, were the anti- 
podes, and I told the Euuntens she had made us 
stop at her cousin's, on purpose to astonish us 
the more with the grandeur of her own.” 

One way in which the Countess displays her 
grandeur and hospitality, is remarkable 

“Tslept in a large room, and, as soon as | 
was in bed, the page went out and locked the 
door. The house was built like those which 
are said tobe haunted, so that |, who fear ghosts 
without believing in them, always thrust my 
head under the bed-clothes as soon as I lay 
down. One night, when I was, as usual, buried 
in the bed, I heard a great noise at my door, 
which opened, and I heard some one walk 
across the room, and undraw the curtains of my 
bed. I looked up, and saw six women whom | 
did not know, some with lighted torches, and 
ethers with basins filled with meats and sweet- 
meats, which they set upon a table. | thought 
of the stories that are told to children of feasts, 
served thus by unknown people, who came 
down the chimney. While | was thinking of 
this, | saw three young ladies whom I| knew, 
enter, followed by the Countess in an elegant 
undress. She came and sat on my bedside, and 
having ordered the basins to be handed to us, 
we ate as if we had not supped ; after we had 
done, we left them to the young ladies, among 
whom was a kind of governess, who had eaten 
with us, and who never left us. | made her and 
the Countess lie down on my bed, on the right 
and left of me; Thad the curtains drawn that 
the poor girls might eat at their ease, and this 
way we chatted for two hours.” 

After exchanging promises of eternal love, 
and of constant correspondence, which were 
broken in six months, they separated “ with less 
grief,’ as he says, “than an absence, which 
might be interminable deserved.” The sequel 
must not be omitted. 

“ Four years after, the Countess came to Pa- 
ris. Bussy,from curiosity, he says, rather than 





“A golden box, containing the gold knife 
fork, and spoon, laid for kings and princes 


any remains of love, asks one of his friends to 
introduce him to her, ‘ not,’ says he, ‘ that I had 
any doubt of her remembering me, but I wish- 
ed to be discreet.’ She, indeed, pushed discre 
tion as far as it could go, for when Le Bosquet 
said, as | advanced to salute her, ‘ M. de Bussy, 


| Madam.’ ‘ What Bussy ? said she, looking at 
me. ‘ Bussy Rabutin,’ replied he, with simpli- 
city. ‘No, no, Madam,’ said I; * he is jesting, 


| his disgrace solely to the “ 








lam Bussy Moulins.’ She blushed, and ex- 
cused herself for not knowing me, on the plea, 
that four years made a great alteration in peo- 
ple. ‘ True, Madam,’ replied 1, * and some al- 
ter so much even in six months that one cannot 
recognise them 

Bussy was sent to the Bastile, on account of 
some alleged disorders committed by his regi- 
mentat Moulins, which he denies, and attributes 
origina! sin” of some 
offence given by his father to Desnoyers, then 
secretary of state. After an imprisonment of 
three months, his father, and afterwards his 
mother, go to petition Richelieu for his release 
He says :-— 

“1 cannot help here remarking the absolute 
power of the cardinal, who had put things on 
such a footing, that, in the distribution of fa 
vours, the king usually went for nothing. He 
had so perfectly succeeded in gaining over, or 
in intimidating, the people who were around 
the young monarch, that they concealed trom 
him whatever the cardinal desired, and he never 
knew of a battle which la Motte-Hodancourt 
lost in Catalonia, because Richelieu wished to 
make hima Marshal of France, (in which he 
succeeded.) and the knowledge of this disaster 
might have hindered his promotion.’ 

* This,” says he, at the conclusion of this 
affair, “is the history of my imprisonment in 
1641, which I endured five months, solely 
through the hatred of a minister, who, while 
he aflected to be devout and even charitable, 
never forgave.’ Disgusted with his ill for- 
tune, he now resolved to quit the service, and, 
to use his own noble turn of expression, to 
“ chercher de la subsistance dans un mariage.” 

* My father,” says he, “ was desirous of see- 
ing me established, but he wished me to form 
one of those marriages, in which a rich widow 
falls desperately in love with a handsome young 
fellow: he wanted somebody to take me with 
my expectations, and to ask him for nothing 
He was constantly talking to me of Chabot s 
good fortune, whom the Duchess de Rohan 
had married for his and his fine 
dancing: and I saw that he was rather angry 
with me that, being, as | was, tolerably good 
looking, no Infunta had as yet carried me off.’ 

Unfortunately for his father’s schemes, he 
falls in love with a pretty cousin. The young 
lady, however, withdraws from the contest 
with parental authority with becoming philoso- 
phy ; and Bussy is contracted by his father te 
Gabrielle de Toulongeon. Of his marriage, 
he speaks thus: “ Some time after this, I mar- 
ried. It was at Alonne, near Autun, on the 
28th of April, 1643. J lived there near a year, 
without hearing any thing of my cousin ; after 
which, | found her at Paris, married as well as 
myself, and handsomer than ever.” These 
were two excellent reasons for renewing their 
intercourse upon a footing somewhat less ser 
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timental than before. Of his wife, he says not 
ene word, not even of that ‘ subsistance, which, 
we are left to conclude, he did her the honour 
to derive from her, and which, in the absence 
of all other alleged inducements toa step so 
hateful to him, as he professes marriage to have 
been, we are surprised not to find mentioned. 
During the next two years, he was “ un espéce 
de Provincial,” when he buys the place of Lieu- 
tenant de la Compaigne de Chevaux legers 
d’ Ordonnance to Henry de Bourbon, father of 
the great Conde, for twelve thousand crowns. 
He was appointed Lieutenant du Roi, in Niver- 
nois ; for which he had, to his great surprise, 
to pay 7500 livres. ‘ This little tax,” he says, 
“arose out of the thrifty disposition of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin.” We here find, incidentally, that 
one celebrated and omnipotent minister had 
been removed trom the stage, and succeeded 
by another scarcely less powerful, yet this event 
does not call forth so much as a bare mention 
of it. Public men, or public affairs, seem, in- 
deed, to have been regarded by the noble suit- 
ors for places and pensions with interest, only 
in as far as they might effect their attainment 
of those most desirable ends. After taking pos- 
session of his post, he joins the army at Philis- 
burg. We shall not follow him through the 
details of the campaign ; but shall only select 
from it such incidents as are illustrative of the 
state of manners, or of the characters of cele- 
brated nen. 

The following bon mot of Marshal de Gram- 
mont must not be omitted 

* As the armies marched in several columns, 


our’s halted at the gates of the little town of 


Holac, and we dined in the suburbs. Marshal 
de Grammont having kept me to dinner with 
him, and several of the officers of the army, we 
were rather jovial when the Counts de Holac 
came to pay their respects to the Marshal. 
They all spoke French badly enough to be able 
to bore us excessively with their compliments ; 
and, moreover, there were a great number of 
them, brothers, all counts after the German 
fashion, and they came in. one after another, at 
long intervals. The marshal, tired of so many 
introductions, turned to me with his glass in 
his hand, and said, with that air of natural 
pleasantry which he had, ‘ Well, come, M. de 
Bussy, I'll give you the health of the Counts of 
Holac, if there be a hundred of them. The 
Marshal's annoyance made us burst out a 
laughing, and all the Holacs returned thanks 
with low bows, as if they felt themselves great- 
ly obliged to him.” 

The following account of a duel, contains 
circumstances not less curious than the former 
one we quoted, but marked by a still more ex- 
traordinary character of insolence and bru- 
tality. 

“ One day, as the army was passing through 
one of the large deserted villages of Flanders, 
the Chevalier d'Isigny, ensign of the Gendar- 
mes d'Engiuen, and I, being at the head of my 
light horse, and being half dead with thirst, we 
saw a well at which some foot soldiers who had 
their officers with them, were drawing water. 
We rode up to it, and as I did not choose to 
wait, | asked the men in a civil manner to give 
me the bucket. Their officer, who was a bru- 
tal fellow, answered, without looking at me, 
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that I was on horseback, and that they were in 
a greater haste than I. I turned to three or 
four of my light horsemen, and told them to 
bring me the bucket, which they did ; and after 
I had drank, I gave it to the Chevalier d'Isigny, 
who handed it to the light horsemen, who were 
coming up every minute ; so that the officer of 
foot was obliged to go off without drinking, and 
as he grumbled a little at going, the Chevalier 
said to me, laughing, ‘Do you hear, Bussy ? 
that fine fellow is eveatening us, he is very 
angry.’ I made no answer, nor the officer 
either, and we rejoined our cavalry, thinking 
of any thing in the world rather than that. On 
our march we saw this officer again, who appa- 
rently had been inquiring who we were. I re- 
cognised him first, and pointing him out to the 
Chevalier, I said in joke,‘ There is your man 
of the well, come to ask who we are; if he ask 
either of us to draw our swords, the other must 
go out with him.’ ‘Of course,’ replied the 
Chevalier ; and we thought no more of it. The 
next day, which was the sixth after our adven- 
ture, when we reached Bergues, the Chevalier 
d'lsigny came to my tent, to tell me that the 
officer we had langhed at, had sent one of his 
brother officers to call him out; that the one 
was an ensign of the infantry regiment Maza- 
rin, and the other, his second, a lieutenant ; 
that he had measured their swords, and that 
we were to fight with short swords, like that I 
wore. We went to the place of meeting ; 
where, putting off our doublets, | soon wound- 
ed the man with whom | fought, in the arm 

1 disarmed him, and went to separate the 
others. As we were putting on our doublets, 
the Chevalier’s antagonist, turning to me, said, 
‘It was not my fault, | assure you, sir, that we 
did not terminate our affair first.’ ‘ And, by 
God, replied the Chevalier, ‘it was much less 
my fault than yours, my fine fellow ; for I could 
not advance so fast as you retreated.’ The 
officer made no reply to this, because two or 
three of our friends, who knew of our quarrel, 
came up, and, besides, he had other intentions. 
In fact, the next morning, he sent a note to the 
Chevalier, reminding him of the affront he had 
received from him the preceding evening, and 
desiring to fight him without seconds, on that 
account. The Chevalier took a brace of pis- 

tols, and went to meet him; they loaded them 
before each other, and when the Chevalier put 
his finger on the trigger, his glove, which was 
very large, pressed it, and the pistol went off 
in the air. The ensign told him to give up his 
sword, which he rudely refused. The ensign 
fired, and broke the Chevalier’s thigh ; and, on 
his falling, the other told him that if he was 
not satisfied he would reload the two pistols, 
and lie down by him, and they would both fire 

again. The Chevalier told him he was satis- 
fied, and only asked him to tell me to come di- 
rectly, and bring him a confessor, and a sur- 

geon: I ran there with both. He confessed, 
and I had him carried to Bergues, where his leg 
was cut off He told me of his second meet- 
ing, of the bravery and honour of his antago- 

nist, and a quarter of an hour after he died. It 
was a great pity, for he was a very brave gen- 

tleman, and threw away his life from having 
ventured to trifle with the feelings of a man of 
courage, because he was not of his own rank.” 
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One which follows is not much better. Pro- 
bably not even in Ireland is any thing like it to 
be found now. 

The anecdote of the provost marshal, which 
follows, might have furnished a hint to the 
author of Quentin Durward. 

“ During the three days the army remained 
at Bergues, after it was taken, a soldier, who 
was condemned to be hanged by Montiffaut, 
Provost of the army, being on the ladder, De 
Levy, Count Brion, first equerry to the Duke 
of Orleans, passed by, and begged Montiffaut 
to suspend the execution, until he could gallop 
on to beg a pardon for the man, from his royal 
highness. Montitfaat promised he would: not- 
withstanding which, he hanged him as soon as 
the count was gone. Brion returned in half an 
hour; and, when he reproached Montiffaut 
with his breach of promise, the other only re- 
plied that the spectators began to get tired.” 

Two years after their marriage, he lost his 
wife, at which, he says, he was extremely af- 
flicted. “She loved me tenderly,” says he ; 
“she had great virtue and considerable beauty 
and wit.” She left him three daughters, the 
eldest two years old. 

Several of Bussy’s letters are to be found 
among the celebrated correspondence of his 
cousin, Madame de Sevigne. Whether those 
which are to be found in these volumes, are 
among the number, we do not now remember. 
They are characterized by the graceful ease, 
the delightful playfulness, which distinguish 
the letters of this gifted family, almost every 
member of which was celebrated for the charm 
which the language borrowed from their pens 
There are two or three specimens of this inimi- 
table grace “ beyond the reach of art,” in these 
memoirs, which we read for ever with undi- 
minished pleasure and admiration, and with 
utter despair of transferring it to another lan- 
guage Ve must, therefore, leave them to 
such of our readers as think it worth while to 
hunt ther out. 

The amusements of a party of these warriors 
and gentlemen, during the siege of Lerida, are 
illustrated in rather a remarkable manner by 
the following scene; nor is the conclusion of it 
unworthy of the opening. If we were inclined 
to be national, we should say, the whole is very 
French; but we are more inclined to impute 
such disgusting defects of sympathy to vicious 
institutions, and to believe that they will pro- 
duce such fruits, in whatever soil they may be 
planted. 

“ The Chevalier de la Valiere, maréchal de 
camp for the day at Marshal de Grammont’s 
trench, sent, early in the morning, to ask me to 
dine with him, to meet Barbantane, Lieutenant 
of the Gendarmes d’Enghien, and Jumeaux, 
Maréchal de Bataille, two of my best friends. 
I accepted the invitation, and went at seven 
o'clock to the opening of the marshal's trench, 
which was in the walls of an old ruined church. 
As soon as I arrived breakfast was served: we 
had the prince's (Condé) violins; while they 
were playing, Barbantane, who did not know 
what to do for amusement, pulled up the cover- 
ing of a tomb, and found within it a body en- 
tire, and wrapped in the grave clothes. He 
brought it to us, and La Breteche, ensign of 
the Gendarmes d'Enghien, taking it by one 
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hand, and he by the other, they made it dance 
between them. I was ked at this, and I 
told them so repeatedly, that I thought this an 
absurd diversion, that they at le replaced 
the body in the grave. Dinner time being ar- 
rived, we sat down to table with the gaiety 
usual at such meetings, and repeated a thou- 


sand songs which we taught De la Valiére, who 
had not been in France for three years,—in 
short, we were very merry. At the end of 


dinner, the Marquis de la Trousse, who was to 
relieve the Chevalier, came in, to see what he 
was to do the following night, and finding us at 
table, said to La Valiére, ‘Go on, comrade, 
don't let me interrupt you.’ The chevalier, 
who was brave, and was not so drunk as not to 
know very well that he ought to show La 
Trousse what he had done, and what he thought 
he (La Trousse) ought to do, left us, as he 
said, for a moment, but he did not keep his 
word ; for, a moment afterwards, one of his 
people came in, calling out, that his master was 
killed. The fact was, La Trousse commonly 
affected to expose himself unnecessarily, and 
to walk at the top of the trench rather than in 
it: the chevalier, who did not choose to be out- 
done, followed his example, and so received a 
musquet-ball in the head. We went on with 
our dinner as if nothing had happened, (so true 
it is that war hardens men's ste and de- 
stroys all feelings of humanity). Jumeaux did 
not forget his own interest, and leaving us to 
finish our debauch, he went to ask the prince 
to give him the government of Fleix, vacant by 
the death of the chevalier, which he obtained.” 

The accidents which befel the members of 
this sprightly party, gave occasion to the re- 
port, that the body with which they had so 
strangely amused themselves, was that of a 
saint ; but Bussy, with great naiveté, says that 
“this was not true; for that there was nulle 
devotion @ cette église, and that moreover, the 
chastisement, if it were one, fell upon the 
wrong persons, since Barbantane and La Bre- 
teche escaped, while La Valiére was killed, Ju- 
meaux died soon after, and he himself fell ill.” 

There are certain feelings and deceneies 
which cannot be outraged, without risking the 
loss of all sympathy, and the disregard of all 
principle. It was worthy of men who could 
find pleasure in so disgusting a spectacle, to 
make merry at the table of their friend just as 
his brains were blown out, and to rise from it to 
solicit the place left vacant by his death. But 
we do not believe that war, corrupting as it is, 
is the sole cause of this ferocious levity ; for 
that, we must again recur to the institutions 
which crush the serious virtues of the citizens 
of a free state. 

Bussy got a fall from his horse, and, accord- 
ing to the sanitary code then in force, is bled, 
and put into a sheep's skin, hot from the body 
of its late occupant, by which he was, of course, 
cured, and able to mount his horse again in four 


days 

In the following trait of a private soldier, 
we recognise somewhat of the character of the 
hero—calm, firm, unobtrusive bravery. 

“ A light-horseman of the prince’s company, 
named Dupré, to whom I had given leave to 
water his horse, had of his foot carried off 
by a cannon ball; without betraying the least 
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emotion, he came and had it dressed at the 
épaulement, and went to finish his guard, where 
the prince found him, and ordered him to go to 
his quarters. He did me the honour, immedi- 
ately, to tell me of the man’s firmness, and de- 
sired me to remind him to provide for him in 
some way ; which he did not fail to do.” ; 

Bussy's project for a second iy is in 
a style yet more noble than the first. His un- 
cle, the Grand Prieur, proposes to him a widow, 
“ who had millions.” “1,” says he, with great 
naiveté, “ who was on the look out for money, 
because I knew it contributed greatly to the 
attainment des grands honneurs, easily believ- 
ed all that was told me on the subject.” A ne- 
gotiator is accordingly employed, who arranges 
an interview, (in the striet sense of the word, 
for they were not to be introduced,) in order 
that it might be ascertained, that there was no 
repugnance on either side. The ambassador 
reports, that the lady is satisfied, but that her 
seetioms wish her to marry un homme de robe, 
and that M. Bussy must employ a little gentle 
force. Upon this hint, he arranges an enléve- 
ment ; but after he has actually carried off the 
lady, he finds, to his consternation, that he had 
been misinformed—hoaxed, in short, and that 
his captive was by no means a willing one. He 
accordingly releases her: she thinks it neces- 
sary for her honour to institute proceedings 
against him, and instead of possessing himself 
of his “ widow with millions,” he has to pay 
handsomely for his enterprise. The whole ad- 
venture is highly characteristic of the lawless 
state of the country, but there are two pas- 
sages, which afford such evidence of the insecu- 
rity of person and property, that we cannot for- 
bear quoting them. 

The lady's father, naturally enough, wishes 
to obtain some redress for so gross an outrage. 
This Bussy calls persecution, and applies to 
the Prince de Condé for protection. “ As soon,” 
says he, “as he had read my letter, and heard 
from my courier the details of the affair, he 
wrote to the lady’s father in a style which be- 
spoke not only the prince of the blood, but the 
victorious general ; so that his letter silenced 
my adversaries.” 

Some time after this, the prince sends him 
into Burgundy. 

“ T set out,” says he, “ determined to set fire 
to Rubel, the house of a brother of Madame de 
Miramion, who, contrary to all the promises 
she had given the prince, had renewed her per- 
secution of me since my departure from Paris. 
Nevertheless, when I arrived at Rubel with my 
company, I changed my determination; and 
though, by revenging myself on my persecu- 
tors, I should have gained favour at Court, 
where any injuries one might do to the officers 
of the parliament were a recommendation, | did 
not choose to do it. On the contrary, | put 
a guard into the house, and forbid him to take 
any thing, either from the seigneur or the peo- 
“le.” 

This magnanimity, he complains, did not 
win the lady's heart, nor even appease her re- 
sentment, and he was at last obliged to his 
friends, and to the authority of the prince, for 
getting out of the affair with the loss of four- 
teen thousand livres. 

At this time (1649,) fortune seems to have 
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begun that persecution of him which she con- 
tinued, with nearly unrelenting severity, up to 
the termination of these memoirs : he was sup- 
planted in the favour of the Prince de Condé, 
for whom he appears to have had a sincere ad- 
miration and attachment, by a young cornet of 
his company, who laboured very effectually to 
ruin him withthe prince. On occasion of a 
momentary return of kindness, he says, “ This 
is the way of seg moe particularly in France, 
where they know, that after they have offered 
a thousand affronts and mortifications to a gen- 
tleman, the slightest caress on their part will 
recal his attachment, and make him forget the 
past.’ A useful sort of knowledge this, and 
pretty sure to be turned to account. 

The war of the F'ronde was now at its height, 
and Bussy, who was engaged on the prince's 
side, was very near being killed in the streets 
of Paris, from a drunken captain of the guard 
at the Porte St. Martin, shouting 4u Mazarin. 
Disgusted at the prince's coldness and neglect, 
he determines to quit his service, and concludes 
an agreement to resign his post of lieutenant to 
the prince; an agreement which, however, 
was not fulfilled. 

He begins his account of the transactions of 
the year 1650, by regretting that he was en- 
gaged against the king, which, he says, would 
not have happened if he could have got the mo- 
ney from Guitaut. 

On the 19th of January, in that , the 
Prince de Condé, the Prince de Conti, and the 
Duke de Longueville, were arrested and sent 
to Vincennes. Bussy, and others of their ad- 
herents, proposed carrying off Cardinal Maza- 
rin’s nieces, as hostages; but this had been 
foreseen, and guarde ainst, by their wily 
uncle. After the slights he has received from 
the Prince, Bussy feels himself fully at liberty 
to pursue his own affairs, and he concludes a se- 
cond marriage with a Mademoiselle de Rou- 
ville, of whom we hear nothing, except that 
she was of high birth and some fortune, and 
that she had the honour to be cousin to Margaret 
of Lorraine, Duchess of Orleans, who brought 
her up. 

Sis webs after his marriage, he accompa- 
nies some other of the prince's officers to Mon- 
rond, a castle, which the former Prince de Con- 
dé had strongly fortified. 

“ ] recollect,”’ says he, “ that as we travelled 
thither post, we changed our names, and a 
young volunteer, whom I had with me, named 

unay-Lyais, a great coxcomb, thought it 
would give him the air of a man of quality to 
change his name. While he was debating what 
name he should take instead of his own, Ta- 
vannes, who was always teazing him on the 
score of his vanity, and thought this extremely 
ridiculous, said, ‘ Why, sir, if you like the name 
I have taken, I will call myself Launay-Lyais, 
and! am sure I shall be more effectually con- 
cealed than any one of the company.’ This 
made us all laugh heartily, but the poor volun- 
teer was nearly mad at it.” 

In the beginning of the year 151, the 
princes were at liberty, and afler a continuation 
of ill treatment, on the part of the Prince de 
Condé, Bussy resigns his lieutenancy to him, 
for ten thousand crowns down, and a promise 











of twenty thousand livres. After great delibe- 
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ration, as to the side he ought to take, after 
praying to be directed in his choice, he resolves 
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eight years of his life, he was rather cautious 
than enterprising, but seeing that rashness was 


to go over to the king, and concludes with the | in fashion, he no longer took the precautions he 


following remark : 

“ This was the only time I was ever engaged 
against the king, and not only I protest it shall 
be the last, but I advise my son, and all my 
friends, never to attach themselves to any other 
than his majesty; for, besides duty, which 
ought to be eur first law, the greatest prince, 
who is a subject, cannot make the fortune of 
more than one man of quality, at the most, and 
even that a limited fortune.” 

The war of the Fronde is too well known to 
render it necessary for us to follow our hero 
through its details. He seems to have served 
the king with more zeal and ability than good 
fortune. He was continually misrepresented 
and calumniated to the king; all his applica- 
tions for places of honour, or profit, were re- 
fused, and he received mortifications on every 
side. “ Thus,” said he, “ passed the year 162, 
with great glory and little profit; for, from 
October, 1651, to October, 1652, 1 got not a 
farthing, either of my pay or my pension.” In 
1653, he goes to meet Cardinal Mazarin, on his 
return to France, but is not satisfied with his 
reception 

Speaking of the cardinal’s triumphant return, 
he says— 

* From this time may be dated the great in- 
fluence which he enjoyed, even after the time 
of his death. Civil war extinguished; the 
Duke of Orleans retired to Blois; the Prince 
de Conde out of France, and leagued with the 
Spaniards ; al] these circumstances left him el- 
bow-room ; the courtiers, and the people, look- 
ed up toa man, whose good fortune had sur- 
mounted so many obstacles ; and the favour he 
enjoyed overtlowed with greater violence, than 
if 1 had always had free course.” 

In this year, Bussy was successful in his ap- 
plications to purchase the post of mestre-de- 
camp general de la cavalerie legere, for which 
he paid ninety thousand crowns to Count Pa- 
luau, who resigned it. In the latter part of the 
year, Bussy joins the army at Mondidier, un- 
der the command of Marshal de Turenne. Of 
this extraordinary man, he gives the following 
portrait, which, considering the terms they 
were upon, does credit to Bussy's impartiality. 

“Henry de la Tour, Viscount de Turenne, 
was of a middling stature, with broad shoulders, 
which he shrugged from time to time, when he 
talked ; one of those bad habits which are ge- 
nerally contracted from want of confidence and 
self-possession. He had thick eyebrows meet- 
ing m front, which gave an unhappy air to his 
eountenance. He had seen so much service, 
that, having a good judgment and an extraor- 
dinary application to his art, he had rendered 

himself the greatest captain of his age. To 
hear him speak in a council, he appeared the 
most irresolute man in the world; but when 
he was obliged to come to a decision, nobody 
formed one better or more promptly. His true 
talent, the most valuable, in my opinion, in 
war, was that of retrieving affairs which were 
go'ng on badly. When he was the weakest, 
there was no position whatever, where either 
from a brook, a ravine, a wood, or an eminence, 
he would not draw some advantage. Until the last 





had done, and as he concerted his measures bet- 
ter than others, he won every battle he fought. 
His prudence was the result of temperament— 
his boldness, of experience. He had great en- 
largement of mind, and was capable of govern- 
ing a state, as well as an arm He was not 
ignorant of belles-lettres ; he Lae somethin 
of the Latin poets, and a thousand beautifu 
passages from the French poets: he was fond 
of bon mots, and a very good judge of them. 

“ He was modest in his dress, and in his ex- 
pressions. One of his great qualities was, his 
contempt of riches. Neverdid man care so little 
for money as he. He commanded the French 
army in Germany, at a time when he might 
have amassed an tnmense fortune Nevert e- 
less he abstained, and this extraordinary disin- 
terestedness, joined to the high connexions he 
had in that country, rendered him very popu- 
lar among the inhabitants. 

“He was fond of women, but without at- 
taching himself to them; he liked the plea- 
sures of the table, but without excess; he was 
excellent company; he knew a thousand sto- 
ries; he liked to tell them, and he told them 
well. The latter years of his life he was 
— and beneficent: he made himself be- 
oved equally by his officers and soldiers, and 
as to glory, he knew himself to be so infinite- 
ly superior above the rest of the world, that 
the reputation of others could not annoy him.” 

This distinguished commander, from the 
first, took no care to conceal his dislike of 
M. de Bussy, and this hostility seems to have 
been as constant as it was injurious. In 1654, 
Bussy follows the prince de Conti into Cata- 
lonia, and this campaign seems to have been 
one of the bright spots in his life. 

“| had,” says he, “two great military em- 
ployments, which | exercised with all the au- 
thority possible; 1 was all powerful with the 
general, who was a great prince, and a man 
of infinite wit and sense; and, that nothing 
might be wanting to my good fortune, I won 
ten thousand crowns, clear, at play, after liv- 
ing in a very expensive manner.” 

The following is his portrait of the prince. 

* Armand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, was 
younger brother of Louis, prince of Condé. 
He had a very fine head, both as to the face 
and the hair; it was a great pity he was de- 
formed, for he would otherwise have been a 
model of a prince. He was destined for the 
church, but the reverses of his family having 
called him to arms, he contracted such a taste 
for them that he could not quit that career, 
and he studied with great success. He was of 
a lively, clear, gay spirit, inclined to raillery ; 
he had an invincible courage, and, if there 
was another man in the world as brave as the 
prince de Condé, it was his brother; never was 
there a nobler mind, as to pecuniary interest, 
than his; he reckoned money at nothing; he 
was kind and affectionate to his friends, and, 
as he knew I loved him sincerely, he honoured 
me with a particular regard.” 

The year 1655 opens with his regrets at hav- 
ing left the service of the prince, to join Mar- 
shal Turenne. 























































In 1656, he records the death of his uncle, 
the Grand Prieur of France, which is curious. 
* He was an honourable gentleman, and did 
not want understanding, but he was blunt, and 
had the sort of politeness that might be ex- 
ected from a corsair. He could hardly resign 
bimself to death, at first, and showed it by his 
reluctance to confess (a weakness common to 
the sick, who seem to think that by deferring 
their confession they defer their death, as if 
God dared not take them in an unprepared 
state). At last | made my uncle hear reason, 
and brought him a worthy monk of the con- 
vent of the Petits Péres, who, after confess- 
ing him, exhorted him to prepare for death. 
When he was gone, | went in, and asked my 
uncle how he liked him; ‘ Very well,’ said he; 
‘He says I have absolution. The state in 
which he was, prevented my laughing. How- 
ever, he was a worthy man, and I shall always 
revere his memory.” 

In 1657, he says, 

“ Nevertheless, years passed away without 
my receiving any favour from the court; while 
[ saw the creatures of the cardinal, who had 
neither showed him so much attachment as I, 
nor served the king so usefully, rewarded. I 
thought the Marshal de Turenne did me ill 
offices, but | was astonished that the cardinal, 
knowing me as he did, should suffer these to 
make any impression on his mind. Nor was 
this the only thing that injured me. The con- 
duct of Nicholas Fouquet, superintendent of 
finances, had offended the cardinal, and he 
would not do me any service because he 
thought me a friend of Fouquet.” 

He subjoins the following character of the 
celebrated minister, Fouquet: 

“ His father, who was of a good family of 
Brittany, and had been maitre des Requétes in 
the reign of Louis the XI[Ith, was employed by 
Cardinal Richelieu as a man who wished to 
make his fortune, in ogni modo, but died too 
young to reap the fruit of his subserviency. 
Nicholas Fouquet, his son, married a wife who 
had a large fortune, with which he bought the 
place of maitre des Requétes, and afterwards 
that of procureur général to the parliament of 
Paris, during the civil war of 1650. In this 
post, he made himself of importance to Cardi- 
nal Mazarin; and this circumstance, aided by 
the intrigues of the abbé, his brother, raised 
him to the post of superintendent of finances, 
at the death of the Marquess de la Vieville. 
The rapid advance of his fortune made him 
say, that it was only necessary to desire in- 
tensely, and to labour assiduously, in order to 
obtain success in any thing. He had great 
acuteness and delicacy of tact, a large share 
of ambition and vanity; and the favours which 
had been showered upon him by fortune, in 
the early part of his life, had engendered in 
him a thirst for great enterprises. He had so 
strong a turn for building, that he went on 
with his house at Vaux when he had scarcely 
enough to live on. When he was at the head 
of the finances, the expenses of his house, his 
table, and of every other department, exceeded 
those, not only of his predecessors, but even of 
any king who had hitherto reigned. Any body 
might be his pensioner who liked; and few of 
the great lords of the court were deterred by 
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shame from being in his pay. Those who 
were in possession of high offices might dis- 
pose of his purse, provided they would but 
connect themselves closely with him. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the cardinal, 
who saw all this, was dissatisfied with his con- 
duct.” 

We pass over the long details of the cam- 
— which follow, only extracting the fol- 
owing observation on the small credit to be 
attached to accounts of battles. 

“ Historians,” he says, “never doubt but a 
man who has been in a battle has a perfect 
knowledge of all the events of it; yet they 
ought to know that, perhaps, this very man 
was in the rear-guard, where he could not so 
much as see the enemy, and that even if he 
were in the advanced-guard, he could, per- 
haps, see only straight before him; and, at all 
events, that he must have uncommon coolness 
to see distinctly what was before his eyes, and 
9 make a faithful report of it.” 

Bussy gives the most frightful pictures, and 
affords the most pitiable example of the envy, 
the treachery, and baseness of a court. Among 
the circumstances that were turned to his dis- 
advantage, were the occurrences at a party of 
pleasure at Roissi, a country house of his 
friend, Vivonne’s. The relation of the freaks 
of some of his wild companions is sufficiently 
amusing, but we have not space for it here 
They were, however, exaggerated at court in 
the most extravagant manner, and construed 
into offences against religion and the king. 
After an explanation with the queen, whick, 
he hopes, had set the affair at rest, it is re- 
vived, and he and Vivonne are sent into exile, 
that is, to his estate in Burgundy. He stays 
there four months, and then goes to Paris dis- 
guised ; soon after which, he receives permis- 
sion to return, and appears in public. 

In 1660 died Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
whom he thus describes: 

“ He was a handsome prince, born for plea- 
sure; he had a most agreeable wit, knew a 
variety of things suited to his rank, and spoke 
admirably in public. The ambition of his fa- 
vourites, rather than his own inclinations, had 
engaged him in dissentions with the kings, his 
brother and nephew. At length, tired of these 
troubles, he retired to Blois in 1653, and finish- 
ed his life more regularly than he began it.” 

Peace was now proclaimed between France 
and Spain, and this, he says, was the climax 
of his misfortunes. During a short retirement 
at Bussy, in this year, he wrote that unfortu 
nate satire on two ladies of the court, which 
afterwards became the reason, or the pretext, 
for his long disgrace and unprisonment. The 
following is an instance of the lofty style in 
which the nobles of France were wont to ad- 
dress the minister. 

“| called on the cardinal, who had the gout 
As soon as he saw me, ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ poor 
exile, here you are.’ ‘ Yes Sir,’ said I, ‘ here 
I am, with as much zeal for your eminence’s 
services as if I had just received the greatest 
favours from you.” 

Soon after this, he thus records the death of 
this extraordinary man. 

“ Cardinal Mazarin died on the 9th of March, 
166), in his 59th year. Never bad man been 
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been born under such fortunate auspices. 


He 
was of a good family at Rome. He had an 
extraordinary fine fece, handsome eyes and 
mouth, large forehead, well formed nose, and 
open countenance; he had a great deal of wit, 
and nobody told a story more agreeably; he 
was very insinuating, and had resistless at- 
tractions when he wished to please ; he played 
all games requiring skill and address perfectly 
well. He was at first attached to the house of 
Colonna, afterwards to Cardinal Sacchetti; 
then he was captain of cavalry, and, lastly, 
Cardinal Antonio Barberini had him in his ser- 
vice, and made him take orders 
played ability in some negotiations, he was 
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Having dis- | 


employed at the peace of Casal, which he con- | 


cluded in favour of France 

* Cardinal Richelieu got him the cardinals 
hat; and, at his death, leit him in office. Louis 
XIIL. employed him, and had so great a value 
for him, that, at his death, he ordered that he 
should be one of the directors of the state, du- 
ring the minority. Queen Anne of Austria, 
being regent, chose him prime minister. In 
this office he continued for eighteen years, du- 
ring which he experienced great reverses; but 
it seemed as if fortune sent them only to in- 
crease his honours, by the triumphant manner 
in which she extricated him from them. For 
this reason, he took, for his device, a rock 
lashed by the waves, with the motto Quam 
frustra et murmure quanto. 

“ He had neither hatred nor friendship, and 
only displayed either as his interest dictated. 
He was mortally offended at being compared 
to Cardinal Richelieu, who was, however, his 
master, and sur d him in great qualities. 
The quantity of business he undertook wore 
out his constitution, which was excellent, and 
might have lasted forty years longer. 

“A few days before his death, he appointed 
Armand de la Porte, grand-master of the ar- 
tillery and son of the Marshal de la Meille- 
taye, his principal heir, on condition of his 
marrying Hortentia Mancini, one of his nieces, 
and taking the name of Mazarin. Various rea- 
sons were assigned for this choice; nor did 
any body do him the honour to believe that he 
was influenced by gratitude to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, uncle of Armand 


“Tt was impossible to treat death more 
lightly than he did. He died, making, appa- 
rently, very little account of the next world, 
and trying still to govern this, by the instruc- 
tions he gave, and the people he left in office. 


“ The king sincerely regretted the cardinal, 
and said, in the presence of four or five per- 
sons, that he was under such great obligation 
to him, for the care he had taken of his child- 
hood, and of his education, and for his having 
quieted the troubles of his kingdom, that 
though he knew that the abandonment of his 
authority to another person, was injurious to 
him, at the age he had come to, he should 
have left it in the cardinal’s hands for five or 
six years longer, if he had lived. And, in fact, 


the king soon showed that it was only through 
gratitude that he permitted the cardinal to 
govern, for he displayed so much prudence, 
firmness, presence of mind, and intelligence, 
in the conduct of affairs, that tenes 


highly 











expectation was raised, he astonished every 
body. 

“ Besides the principal heir the cardinal ap- 
pointed, (to whom he bequeated twelve hun 
dred thousand livres a-year, and several mil- 
lions in splendid moveables,) he left great 
wealth to Mancini, his nephew, Duke of Ne- 
vers.” 

During this campaign, he mentions one of 
those extraordinary instances of physical anti- 
pathy, which seem to be without the control of 
the will, or the reason. 

“On that day, the Marshales d'Albrét and 
de Clerainbaut, Francis de Clermont, Mar- 
quess de Monglat, master of the king’s ward 
robe, and the commander de Loudrai, ambas 
sador from Malta, afterwards Grand Prior ot 
France, were all dining with me, when Mar- 
shal d'Albrét began to tell a story, and just as 
he was in the middle of it, he suddenly turned 
pale, and his voice faltered. None of us at- 
tended to this, except the Marshal de Clerain- 
baut, because none of us knew the cause. He 
called to the maitre dhotel, who had just 
placed a young wild boar on the table, to cut 
off its head instantly, which being done, the 
Marshal d’Albrét, who was on the point of 
fuinting, recovered, and continued his story 
This was one of those natural antipathies, 
which many men are subject to; some to 
hares, like Bernard de Noyuret, Duke d'Eper- 
non, colonel-general of infantry ; and others to 

igs’ heads, like the Marshal d’Albrét. The 
Marsha! de Clerainbaut reminded me of this 
afterwards, at a levée, and asked me i: 1 
thought it would be taking an unfair advan- 
tage, to fight the Marshal d’Albrét with a pig's 
head in the left hand and a sword in the right 
This question made the king laugh; and my 
answer (that knowing this weakness of the 
Marshal d'Albrét, it would be as unfair a trick 
as to wear armour under one’s clothes,) led 
him to carry on the discussion, which he did 
with that agreeable pleasantry natural to 
him.” 

From this period, to the conclusion of these 
Memoirs, we have an uninterrupted series of 
bitter complaints of the injustice he received 
at the hands of the king, so mingled with the 
most abject flattery, that his injuries and mis- 
fortunes, so far from exciting the sympathy 
they are well calculated to call forth, ren- 
der him an object of painful pity and con- 
tempt. 

Speaking of the king's coldness, he says, “ 1 
never ceased to express to him, (the Count de 
St. Aignan, first gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber,) the zeal | felt, not only for the service, 
but for the person, of the king, and to tell him, 
that the coldness with which he treated me 
would never prevent my loving him a thousand 
times more than my life.” In this year, oc- 
curred a signal instance of the instability of 
the favour of princes, and of the baseness of 
courts, in the arrest and disgrace of the am- 
bitious and magnificent Fouquet; but we must 
not swell our already numerous extracts, with 
this subject. In the autumn of this year, hav- 
ing met with fresh mortifications, Bussy fel! 
ill of vexation. We cannot refrain from re- 
cording one of the few actions, to be found in 
these volumes, that tend to give one an endu 
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for us better than we ourselres, not having 
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rable notion of mankind. Marshal Fabret, who 
was the son of a bookseller at Metz, having 
risen to the rank of marshal, through his me- 
rits, and the favour of Cardinal Mazarin, was 
desired to repair to court on the first day of 
1662, in order that he might receive the order 
of knighthood, and to bring with him the ne- 
cessary certificates of nobility. He wrote 
word, that he felt all possible gratitude to the 
king, for the high honour he imtended him, 
but that it was impossible for him to accept it, 
since he must swear that his certificates of no- 
bility were true, and that no consideration in 
the world would induce him to take a false 
oath. Bussy had sense and feeling enough to 
admire this action, but, he says, most of the 
courtiers condemned it, some attributing it to 
vanity, and some to meanness of spirit. From 
those who call a sacrifice of external glitter to 
veracity, meanness, one may pretty well know 
what to expect 

Bussy’s exclusion from this creation of 
knights was one of his bitterest mortifications, 
as he asserts his pretensions to have been, in 
every respect, superior to those of many who 
received that distinction. 

On this occasion, he writes thus to the 
Count de St. Aignan: 

“ My birth, my place, and my services, made 
me think that I might hope to be created a knight. 
But the king, who knows what is needful and fit 


thought fit to confer that honour upon me, | 
have received this exclusion, from his majesty, 
with profound respect and resignation to his 
will. I humbly entreat you, sir, to acquaint 
him with my sentiments on this matter, and 
to assure him, that those whom he most high- 
ly favours, by making them knights, have no 
more zeal for his service, or person, than I.” 

The next day, he says, the count came to 
tell him that he had showed his letter to the 
king, and that his majesty appeared satisfied 
with it. “ We had a long conversatior,” says 
he, “ on the pertinacity of my ill fortune. He 
thought it strange, that, whereas I had every 
thing which could entitle me to the highest 
dignities of the state, fortune baulked me of 
even the slightest honours. [| thanked him for 
his good opmion, and said, I had one quality 
which I prized more highly than all the rest 
put together, which was an ardent zeal for 
the king’s person. Upon this the tears came 
into my eyes.” He adds, “ let him treat me as 
he likes, | shall love him, with all my heart, 
as long as [ live.” His next application is, for 
the governments of Estrades and Gravelines, 
which is also refused. “ I swallowed this cup,” 
says he, “as I had so many others, and follow- 
ed the king to Dunkirk.” 





In the beginning of 1663, he committed that 
act ofimprudence, which put the last stroke to 
his misfortunes. After reading aloud his me- 
morable and fatal satire, (afterwards published 
at Brussels, under the title of Gauls 
Amoureuses,) to three or four persons, he had | 
the imprudence to lend the manuscript to a 
lady, who was then in a convent, and whom he 
thought one of his best friends, for four-and- | 
twenty hours. Contrary to express promise, | 
she detained it for double that time. Some 


time afterwards. this lade had a quarrel with 
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Madame de Sourdis, who, he says, “ thought 
she should make me her enemy, by telling me 
of her treachery towards me. She told me, 
that Madame de had got my manuscript 
copied, and had showed her the copy.” Upon 
this he sends to desire the delinquent to meet 
him, at the house of another lady, where he 
accuses her of her breach of trust, which, after 
a moment's confusion, she, of course, denies. 
A few days after this discovery. he finds that 
his satire has been grossly interpolated, and, 
in that state, had been put into the hands of 
the king, who, believing it directed against 
some of his favourites, is in a state of great 
irritation against him. He professes his inno- 
cence to the minister, Tellier, and to Madame, 
who endeavour to remove the unfavourable 
impression from the king's mind, and for a 
while the storm appears to have blown over. 
At this time, he has an interview with the 
king, which is in the abject style of which we 
have already given examples. “For three 
weeks,” says he, “ I have been in the deepest 
affliction. Your majesty has not deigned to 
look at me. 7 had rather that you would 
put me to death, sire, if you do not look at me; 
and in saying this, the tears came into my 
eyes 

However, his adorations, his flattery, his 
crouching, his tears, availed him nothing. The 
affair of the manuscript was revived, and on the 
17th of April, 1665, he was arrested, and taken 
to the Bastile. On his arrival, the lieutenant 
criminel preaches him a sort of sermon, on his 
past life, and on the duty of resignation. He 
thinks this impertinent enough, as well he may, 
but his answer is curious. “I am not a devo- 
tee,” says he, “but neither am I an infidel; 
and for more than twenty years I have worn 
this,” showing a rosary. 

His impatient complaints and bewailings are 
what might be expected from a man in his 
situation, unsupported by public opinion, or by 
the consciousness of suffering in the service of 
mankind. He falls ill in six weeks, from vexa- 
tion and ennui; his wife, who appears to have 
been unwearied in her exertions to obtain 
his liberation, is forbidden to see him; his 
mistress forsakes and forgets him, and his 
prayers that the accusations against him may 
be subjected to inquiry, are treated with total 
neglect. One ray of benevolence and kind- 
ness breaks through this gloom. A young 
nun, to whom he is unknown, save by his mis- 
fortunes, writes a petition to the king in his 
behalf, which she sends to Bussy for his appro- 
bation, taking the utmost precaution to con- 
ceal her name. This singular act of enthu- 
siasm is characteristic of her age, her sex, and 
secluded life. Bussy is, of couse, surprised 
and touched at it, and resolves as he says, “ to 
give her his heart.” As, however, we hear no 
more of her, we may hope he left her to the 
more appropriate reward she would not fail to 
derive from her own. 

We are tempted to quote some of his servile 
and imploring petitions to this most just, most 
merciful, and most adored of masters, who re- 
warded thirty-one years of service with a rigo- 
rous imprisonment of thirteen months, during 
which he steadily refused to hear any thing 
like evidence on the crtme with which the ua- 
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happy culprit was charged,—but we forbear. 


If any of our readers are not yet satistied, let 
them look into the book. They will not lay 
it down without thanking God, not only that 
they are exempt from the dread and the hor- 
rors of arbitrary imprisonment, but that France 
has, at 'ength, delivered herself from them 
Let them not forget beautiful and unhappy 
Italy, and her patriots, the young, the noble, 
and the disinterested, wasting away in the 
dungeons of inexorable Austria, nor the vic- 
tims which crowd the prisons of Spain. 
we must conclude our long article. On the 
17th of May, 1666, after nearly dying in the 
Bastile, Bussy was suffered to leave it, on the 
plea of his health, not, however, without a 
considerable probability of being reumprisoned, 
as soon as he was out of danger. He recovers, 
however, and departs for Bussy, and here the 
Memoirs terminate. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


JOSEPHINE 


** Les grands, les princes devroient etre ses esclaves ; | 


les sceptres devroient etre a ses pieds. Cependant la 
voila miserable coureuse ! Rousseau. 
We did not meet in courtly hall, 
Where Birth and Beauty throng, 
Where Luxury holds the festival, 
And Wit awakes the song ; 
We met, where darker spirits meet, 
In the home of sin and shame, 
Where Satan shows his cloven feet, 
And hides his titled name ; 
And she knew she could not be, Love, 
What once she might have been; 
But she was kind to me, Love, 
My pretty Josephine. 


We did not part beneath the sky, 
As warmer lovers part; 

Where Night conceals the glistening eye 
But not the throbbing heart ; 

We parted on the spot of ground, 
Where we first had laugh'd at love 

And ever the jests were loud around, 
And the lamps were bright above ;— 
The heaven is very dark, Love, 
The blast is very een 

But merrily rides my bark, Love, 
Good night, my Josephine!” 


She did not speak of ring or vow ; 
But fill'd the cup of wine, 

And took the roses from her brow 
To make a wreath for mine, 

And bade me, when the gale should litt 
My light skiff o'er the wave, 

To think as little of the gift, 
As of the hand that gave ;— 
Go gaily o'er the sea, Love, 
And find your own heart's queen ; 

And look not back to me, Love, 
Your humble Josephine!” 


That garland breathes and blooms no more, 
Past are those idle hours; 

I would not, could | choose, restore 
The fondness or the flowers; 

Vet oft their wither'd witcher 

Revives its wonted thril! 


But | 








ephine, 


Remember'd, not with passion’s sigh, 
But, oh! remember'd still ; 

And even from your side, Love, 
And even from this scene, 

One look is o’er the tide, Love, 
One thought with Josephine ' 


Alas, your lips are rosier, 
Your eyes of softer blue, 

And I have never felt for her, 
As I have felt for you; 

Our love was like the bright snow-flakes 
Which melt before you pass, 

Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks 
Before you lip the glass; 

You saw these eyelids wet, Love, 
Which she has never seen ;— 

But bid me not forget, Love, 
My poor Josephine! 





From the London Magazine 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG RIFLE 
MAN.- 


Tuts book gives an account of the adventurer 
of a German soldier, and it purports to be 
written by himself. Goethe has recommended 
it to the public in a preface, in which we can 
trace some of those fine distinctions and subtle 
thoughts, for which he is so celebrated ; but of 
the author, and how he came to write the book, 
we possess no further information, than what 
he has himself given in the body of the work 

Thoughtlessly (says Goethe) was this sol- 
dier’s career begun, with a light heart was it 

ursued, and freely and joyously is it described 

Vant and abundance, happiness and misery, 
high and low, death and life flow equally from 
the same pen, and the book produces a most 
agreeable impression. It is not proper to ex- 
pect from it, according to some well-arranged 
plan, instruction, amusement, and enjoyment, 
we cannot hope that humanity should gain much 
by it; for what is acquired by the necessities 
| of the moment, is generally lost also in a mo- 
| ment; and in the back-ground, opposed to tri- 

fling advantages, we see painful toil, wounds, 
| sickness, imprisonment, and death. The whole 
has, on this account, in every one of its parts, 
a fresh but unregulated life, which captivates 
those who are not acquainted with it, and con- 
i tents those who are. The description of sucha 
changing and precarious condition, is made 
more interesting, because the meanest soldier 
traverses, as a complete stranger, large districts 
of country in every direction, and is conducted 
by his billets, as by the hand of Asmodeus, into 
the interior of the dwellings, and into the 
| closest relations of secret domestic life. Of 
such scenes, as a relief, there is no want inthis 
soldier's career. 








* Der Junge Feldjiger ; in Franzésischen und 
Englischen Diensten, wahrend des Spanisch- 
Portugisischen Kriegs, von 1806-1816. Einge- 
fuhnt durch J. W. von Géthe 

The Young Rifleman; in the French and 
English service, during the Spanish-Portuguese 
war, from 1806-1316. Introduced by J. W. von 
Githe 














We shall enable our readers, by making co- 
pious extracts, to judge if this character be de- 
served; and as we ourselves like to know the 
birth, parentage, and education of all our ac- 
quaintance, both living and dead, we shall begin 
by translating what the Rifleman chooses to tell 
us of his origin :— 

“Tam the son of a poor, but respectable coun- 
try clergyman, who, unfortunately for me, died 


a few weeks after my birth, leaving the care of 


my education wholly to my good mother. The 
lively disposition common to boys was soon 
aroused in me, and the wild temper of a father- 
less boy, which could only have been kept in 
check by the severe discipline of a father, soon 
manifested itself in my rude manners. There 
was no want of maternal restraint and admoni- 
tion, but my mother’s affectionate and well- 
meant words were forgotten the next hour, by 
the presumptuous and volatile boy. I was soon 
considered as a little Pickle, and as the leader 
of my companions, whenever we played any 
mischievous pranks, and whatever was done in 
common, was always laid to the charge of the 
Pastor's orphan boy. Even in the early years 
of infancy, the love of adventures, which at a 
late period influenced my whole destiny, was 
shinly perceptible. Nothing gave me greater 
pleasure than to pass the night with my play- 
mates in a barn or outhouse, and nothing in the 
world would have induced me to forego this 
pleasure, and lay myself quietly down in my 
own bed. Did a fire break out in the neighbour- 
hood, I was always, if possible, one of the first 
persons on the spot. One afternoon, while we 
were at a distance from our homes, bathing in 
the river, the alarm-gun announced a fire at no 
great distance. Without asking our parents’ 
eave, or inquiring how far off was the place, 
we instantly resolved to go and see the fun. A 
village was in flames, and without knowing or 
even seeking the road, we made the best of our 
way to it across hedges and ditches, over mea- 
dows and cornfields. When we got to the place 
we could do no good, being too young and inex- 
perienced. We had run two leagues from home ; 
we knew nobody in the village, and very soon 
we began to fee! both hunger and thirst. Water 
we could easily get; but our young stomachs, 
little accustomed to fasting, our appetites being 
sharpened by our excursion, were not so 
easily pacified. Money we had none, friends in 
the village none, we were ashamed to beg, and 
hunger, the impatient despot, grew every mo- 
ment more imperious. We closely examined 
our pockets, and found in mine a single penny, 
which gave us fresh courage. For some time 
we had fixed our desiring eyes on a countryman 
standing centinel over some property rescued 
from the flames, and who every now and then 
cut huge slices from a large loaf. Having mo- 
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ney in my pocket, and modesty being conquer- | 


ed by hunger, we went up to him in a body; 
being the owner of the penny, and naturally, 
therefore, the most courageous of the party, I 
was the spokesman, and thus addressed him 

J— Please, Sir, have the goodness to sell 
me a pennyworth of bread.” 

Peasant —* A pennyworth! that would be 
no great deal. Where do you come from; are 


all those behind you your comrades ’ 
J—* Ves, Sir’ 








Peasant—“ And are they also hungry ?” 

J—* Yes, indeed, Sir.” 

Peasant — Take back your money ; here is 
a piece of bread, and here is a piece for each of 
the others, and now find your way home; but 
tell me first what brought you here?” 

“ T answered immediately in my simplicity— 
we only wanted to see a village on fire. This 
answer naturally roused our friend's wrath — 
“ You cursed brats!” he exclaimed, “ where is 
my stick?” We did not wait to hear the end of 
his speech, still less did we wait for the execu- 
tion of his will; but hastily turned our back on 
him, and made the best of our way home, where 
we did not arrive till late in the evening. 

“T could relate many such stories; but they 
would only tire the reader, and this one will be 
sufficient to show my early love of adventures 
From this source flowed all my follies; wicked- 
ness I never practised, as I can testify with a 
good conscience.” 

It was his mother’s wish that our hero should 
be brought up for a clergyman, but she died 
when he was fifteen years old; her property 
was insufficient to educate him for this profes- 
sion, and he was bound apprentice to a barber- 
surgeon. Though this was his own choice, he 
soon took a dislike to the occupation, and was 
thoroughly cured of all affection for surgery, by 
his master dissecting an old woman in hot wea- 
ther. 

“ Just then a season of difficulty (he says) was 
approaching for our country ; the French armies 
had come into the north of Germany for the 
first time, and wherever they —_ they 
spread fear and horror. The battle which de- 
cided the fate of Prussia was fought in our 
neighbourhood ; and plundering, with all the 
horrors which accompany war, extended to us. 
I was continually employed, sometimes shaving 
people, but more frequently in binding up 
wounds. I now first saw, with my own eyes, 
the unspeakable miseries of war; I saw many 
a blooming youth, whose vigorous health pro- 
mised him a lengthened old age, lost irrecover- 
ably by his wounds; I saw him depart this life, 
bewailing his fate; and these terrific scenes 
made me hate the outwardly showy condition 
of a soldier.” 

The following are some of the fillings-in of 
the picture, the outline of which has been 
sketched 

“ A person came to fetch my master to visit 
some wounded men, who were in a public-house 
near at hand: I ran thither immediately, but 
whether my master went or not, I never learn- 
ed, even to this day. The house was already 
crowded with some French light dragoons, each 
of whom, after drinking two or three bottles of 
wine, mounted his horse and rede away ; but as 
some departed others arrived, so that the house 
was continually crowded. The wine which had 


| been brought up ready, was soon all drunk ; the 


calls for it then became loud, and they were 
enforced by violent blows. I got a few knocks 
in the ribs and some slaps in the face, which I 
took very patiently. The landlord told me to 
help his servants in bringing wine up out of the 
cellar to satisfy these impatient soldiers, which 
I willingly did, for it was not possible immedi- 
ately to escape. I had been five or six times 
into the cellar, when an opportunity of ranning 
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away offered; with one bound I was out of the | gion of honour, to make it more conspicuous. 


house, carrying with me two bottles of wine ; 
and, being favoured by the darkness, I reach- 
ed home without difficulty 

* But our house was in the same condition as 
the one I had left, and so crowded with French 
soldiers, that I thought it better not to go in. I 
hid myself, therefore, behind a well, near the 
house, where | found a Prussian fusileer, who 
had been shot through the arm, and received a 
stab in the breast. He moaned piteously, and 
complained of being very hungry, not having 
eaten any thing for twenty-four hours. My 
compassion was excited, | immediately gave 
him some wine, and afterwards hastened to- 
wards the house; no longer dreading the dan- 
ger, | walked softly in, crept under the stairs, 
and brought out a loaf, with which | hastened 
back to the Prussian. The half-starved man 
eagerly devoured the bread, and the sight of his 
enjoyment gave me much pleasure. When he 
was satisfied, he thanked me heartily, and wish- 
ed me all kinds of good luck. The night was 
very cold. and there was no colder place than 
the well, so | thought it would be better to con- 
duct him to the infirmary, the only lazaretto I 
knew of. Before we had gone half the way, we 
were both stopped by a party of soldiers, wan- 
dering about ; and one of them, coming close to 
my companion, bawled out: “ Hollo, Prussian! 
Oh, thy cursed King!” I still held the second 


bottle of wine in my hand, without thinking of 


it; instantly it was taken away, the wine drunk, 
and more demanded. | could not possibly pro- 
cure any more, and blows immediately followed. 
At length they closely examined all my clothes 
and my person, and, finding little or nothing, 
gave me another severe blow, a curse or two, 
and allowed me to make off. While they were 
busy with me, the Prussian had walked away, 
and | hastened home, having no desire further 
to assist him, for the sentiment of self-preser- 
vation was too powerful, even for the strongly 
excited feelings of humanity.’ 

‘To escape the confusion of these scenes, our 
Rifleman’s master, like many other persons, 
lett home for some days, and travelled about 
the country with his property in a wagon: he 
then returned to occupy his house, and, like the 
other citizens, receive and nourish the soldiery 
What they had plundered they freely spent, 
making over some of their spare money to our 
adventurer; who, being tempted by their ap- 
parent joviality, and affronted that Mrs.Barber- 
surgeon should reprove him, already averse to 
shaving and bleeding, he one day tied up his 
bundle, and set out on his travels, wandering he 
hardly knew whither 

“J entered (he says) the fortress of Erfurt, 
then garrisoned by the French. At the gate, it 
was “ Halt, youngster, where are you going? 
Have you got a passport?” I trembled like an 
aspen Jeaf, and, in a whining voice, answered 
No.—* Carry him to the commandant,” said 
the sub-officer commanding the guard; anda 
soldier inynediately obeyed. I waited a long 
time, till at length the experienced warrior ap- 
peared. He asked me many questions, and 
among them, whether I should not like toserve 
the Emperor of France? He flattered me by 
saying something might be made of me, and in 
the meantime played with his cross of the le- 

















“ If such a mark,” he observed, “ adorned your 
breast, you might be justly proud. Enter the 
Emperor's service; be bold and enterprising, 
and you will be sure to obtain it.’ Thus I was 
persuaded to engage in a service | had before 
never thought of but with horror. I expected 
that I should receive this honourable token in a 
few days; but in spite of my exertions, and I 
was not the last when the enemy was before 
us, I have never obtained it.”’ 

He was sent to a regiment formed out of the 
ruins of the Prussian army, after the campaign 
of 1°06; and, et the end of three months, it be- 
ing thought advisable to remove these Germans 
from their own country, they were ordered to 
Boulogne. Our young soldier soon learnt the 
arts of his honourable brethren in arms, and, 
like them, made free with a small share of the 
property of his unfortunate countrymen. In 
Germany this was allowed, but directly the 
regiment passed the Rhine— 

“ With our billets we received orders to demand 
nothing whatever from our landlords, as they 
were bound to find us nothing but lodging — 
These orders did not at all please us; for it had 
been very different on the other side of the 
Rhine, where the poor Germans were obliged 
to give us whatever we chose to ask. 

“In the evening we got nothing for supper but 
wretched dirty soup; had such a dish been set 
before us in Germany, we should most certain- 
ly have taken revenge on our countrymen, but 
we were now in France, and did not dare say a 
word 

“After remaining some time at Boulogne, the 
young men of the regiment were selected, to 
form, as it was said, a guard for King Jerome ; 
they were to go to Paris to receive their co- 
lours, and were then to return to Germany. In 
fact, however, they were ordered for Spain, but 
it was thought right to practise this delusion. 
After proceeding, by slow marches, to Ver- 
suilles, and then to the south of France, always 
under the same delusion, they at Jength receiv- 
ed their colours, and were told they were to go 
to Spain. 

“On January 13th, 1808, we entered the Spa- 
nish territory, only separated from France by a 
small stream, on both sides of which are toll- 
houses and custom-houses of both governments. 
At a distance, the place which was to be our 
quarters for the first night appeared to contra- 
dict the unfavourable description of Spain, 
which had been given to usin France. The 
white houses shone brilliantly as we advanced, 
and we all promised ourselves at least — 
lodgings; for nothing does the tired soldier 
wish so much, and he would rather want food 
and drink, than a comfortable bed. 

“We were now very desirous to know something 
of a nation which had been described to us in 
such dark colours ; immediately on entering the 
town, we came up with a great number of the 
inhabitants standing by the road side, and we 
were enabled mutually to examine each other. 

“ We could not, indeed, ascertain at the first 
glance, if they were proud, revengeful, and lazy, 
as the French describe them; but the dignity 
of their attitudes, standing with cigars in their 
mouths, and not thinking of work, certainly 
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@ *ppeared characteristic of a proud and inactive 
people. 

“ When we had arrived at the market-place, 
(plaza major,) before the billets were distribut- 
ed, the colonel made a long speech to us, full of 
admonitions and commands relative to our con- 
duct towards the inhabitants. I received a bil- 
let, there being no other soldier with me, for 
Don Manuel Garcia (the man became so inte- 
resting to me, that his name will remain for 
ever engraved on my memory). Full of joy at 
my good luck, I set out immediately to find out 
the house of my high-born landlord. I had read 
in so many novels that Don was a title only 
used by distinguished persons among the nobi- 
lity, that I anticipated the best possible accom- 
modations. For above a quarter of an hour I 
wandered about the little town, seeking the 
Don’s house in vain; nobody would give me 
any information, till at length a good-natured 
boy showed me the way. When we reached 
the place, how was | surprised, instead of a pa- 
lace, or at least a respectable house, which I 
had expected, to find myself standing before a 
miserable decayed cottage; my spirits sank 
greatly. The boy knocked at the door, but it 
was fastened, as doors are in Spain, by a large 
piece of wood placed across it in the inside. A 
rough voice inquired, “ Who's there ?” The boy 
answered, “A French soldier.” The man 
within positively refused at first to open the 
door; at length the representations of the boy, 
and my probably more influential, impatient and 
repeated battering at his door, induced him to 
draw aside the bar, and I saw the worthy Don 
face to face. He was a middle-sized man, al- 
ready well advanced in life; his head was 
eovered with a three-cornered cap; a ragged 
cloak, which, as I afterwards heard from him, 
had served several generations of his ancestors, 
hung on his shoulders, and enabled me to con- 
jecture what was the state of the clothes it 
concealed. His lady-wife was just then em- 
ployed preparing the supper with her own noble 
hands, and lay on the floor before the fire, per- 
forming with her high-born mouth the fune- 
tions of a pair of bellows.” These different cir- 
cumstances did not at all tend to raise my 
spirits; my quarters looked more like a robber’s 
den, than a comfortable dwelling ; and, to add 
to the evil, we could not understand one ano- 
ther. I laid down my knapsack and my arms, 
and looked about for a seat, but could find none. 
The family seemed not at all prepared to re- 
ceive guests; the only two chairs in the room, 
if I may give them this name, were occupied 
by the Don and the Donna, and neither of them 
made the smallest motion towards resigning 
one of them to me. At length | boldly demand- 
ed a seat, and my landlord was su hospitable as 
to give me his. I had now got a resting-place, 
but it was very cold, for in the Pyrenees the 
winter is as severe as in Germany ; and I should 
gladly have placed myself near a stove, but un- 
tortunately this family friend is quite unknown 
in Spain; and the little fire which supplies its 





* Such bellows as are common in our country 
are not to be found in all Spain; but the people 
have a species of fan, made out of esparto, and 
old gun-barrels, which are used instead of bel- 
lows. 
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ly on the Don's hearth, 
that I was not sensible of the least benefit from 


place, burnt so nig 


it. It grew later and later, but I saw no pre- 
parations for my supper, although the proper 
time had arrived. In France I was able to make 
an excellent meal every evening on my half- 
= of meat, to which the landlord was ob- 
iged to give me vegetables; and my stomach 
having got accustomed to this, now admonish- 
ed me rather sharply. We had received no 
rations here ; and on inquiry, | found that meat 
cost five rea/s per lb. (about one shilling,) a 
price somewhat too high for the purse of a 
common soldier. | endeavoured as well as I 
could, employing both words and signs, to make 
my hostess sensible of my hunger; and in the 
same manner she inquired if | had any bread, 
for of this commodity there appeared no great 
stock in the house. On my answering in the 
affirmative, she took some garlic, Spanish pep- 
per, (dried and powdered capsicums,) and olive 
oil, mixed them together, and added boiling 
water to them; in the meantime, I had cut up 
some bread in small pieces, and she poured this 
sauce over it, praising it very much. I readily 
attacked the frugal meal, but although my ap- 
— was very keen, | could not relish it, but 
aving nothing else, I did at length manage to 
swallow it. At a later period I was often grate- 
fully reminded of Donna Garcia, by her having 
— me to make this soup; it preserved me 
in health, and tasted well on many occasions. 
When I had finished my supper, I looked about 
for my bed; but look as would, I saw no 
sleeping-place for me. The bed which stood in 
the room, consisting of three planks, two end- 
pieces, and a bag of straw, was hardly large 
enough for the man and his wife, and I never 
— they would give it up to me; were it 
offered even, I was resolved not to accept it, 
for the motions of the Don during the whole 
evening indicated a numerous population, and 
I wished very much, if aust , to avoid all 
such acquisitions. When my host saw that 
sleep was beginning to close my eyes, he de- 
clared, contrary to my expectations, that he 
would resign his bed, with what belonged to it, 
inhabitants and all, to me. I tried repeatedly, 
by gestures, to explain that I would on no ac- 
count deprive him and his wife of their bed; 
that I should be perfectly contented with some 
straw ; but all I could say was in vain; I was 
obliged to accept it. They prepared themselves 
a sort of bed on the floor out of straw and a 
sheet, and laid themselves peaceably down to 
sleep. Being tired from my long march, I also 
soon fell asleep, but my repose lasted only a 
short time. ! might, perhaps, have been an 
hour in bed, when I was poem. ew by an inde- 
scribable itching in every part of my body. I 
was at first terrified, but soon became convinced 
that my suspicions had been well founded, and 
that the cause of this uncomfortable sensation 
was an immense number of lice, which are 
found in every part of Spain, and had not even 
held sacred the body of Don Garcia. These 
attendants of his had now attacked his guest, 
and appeared to find my blood of excellent re- 
lish. I endeavoured to kill them, but they were 
a legion; and, after doing execution on some 








whom I caught in the act, I — impatiently 
| from the bed, and sat down by the fire. This 
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did not, however, procure me relief ; the plague 
continued ; I struck a light, blew up the fire, 
and thought I would wait for daylight, without 
ainattempting tosleep. My host was awaken- 
ed by the noise, and inquired what was the mat- 
ter; | could not, of course, make him under- 
stand; but I swore, in a mixture of good Ger- 
man and bad French; he answered with some 
hard words, which were probably Spanish oaths, 
turned round, and again fell asleep. I was 
plagued by my new guests, by the cold, and by 
weariness, though fortunately having my pipe 
and some tobacco, it helped to amuse me. At 
length sleep overpowered me as I was sitting on 
the chair, my head bent forwards, I lost my 
balance, and I fell on the feet of my sleeping 
landlord. A terrific noise, a mixture of shrieks, 
eurses, and threats from all the three immedi- 
ately arose ; it was not possible for us to make 
each other understand , we scolded and swore in 
every language we kuew. The Don appeared 
to suppose that I had been making attempts on 
the cl 
ready to defend it against all attacks. 

« When I met my comrades on the parade 
in the morning, | complained of my sufferings, 
but they had all experienced the same fate, 
which made me bear my cross with patience 


1astity of his wife, and he showed himself 





We have seen that our young soldier speedily | 


acquired the soldier's method of appropriation 
in his own country; one of the first lessons he 
was taught in Spain, was sacrilege of the worst 
description, violating the respect due to the 
dead, and to the opinions of the living 

“ At Mirauda, on the Ebro, we every where 
traced the marks of devastation. The troops 
which preceded us had not been well lodged in 
the church where we slept, and had burnt the 
stools and chairs. We were obliged to do the 
same thing, for the fuel we received was not 
sufficient for cooking. 
forinerly died on the cross, or suffered martyr- 
dom in some other manner, were now in effigy 
consigned to the flames, without our consci- 
ences being particularly awakened.” 

After catching more than one of the dirty 
diseases which are so common in Spain, and 
having been to the hospital, the Rifleman was 
so weak that he could not keep up with his re- 
giment, and with many others separated from 
it before he reached Burgos. They managed 
to get to this town, but were immediately sent 
forward to Madrid with other stragglers. Three 
of them again separated from the rest, and lost 
their way. After wandering for some hours, 
they reached a village, and marched into it 
with great delight; but the inhabitants fell on 
them, and wanted to murder them. 

“ We should most certainly aot have escaped, 
for we were too weak to make any resistance, 
had the Alealde of the village, fortunately for 
us, not been present, and commanded peace.— 
He drew out from under his cloak a little staff, 
which the peasants held in such respect, that 
they instantly let us alone, and all, most reve- 
rently, took off their caps. We were astonished 
at the miraculous power of the little staff, but 
it was afterwards explained to us by the Alcalde. 
Every Alcalde, he said, had such a staff, which 
he either received from his predecessor, or it 
was sent him from Madrid; whenever it was 
necessary to suppress disturbance or arrest any 


Many saints who had | 
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person, he had only to bring forth his staff, and 
say, ‘| command peace in the King’s name,’ 
or, * | arrest you in the King’s name,’ and in- 
stantly, his orders were obeyed.” 

To the wonderful powers of the stick, also, 
they were indebted for their supper 

“ The Alcalde led us to the public-house, but 
the landlord would on no account give us any 
thing, till the Alcalde, again coming to the aid 
of our stomachs, said:— Michael, you must 
give them wine and bread immediately, without 
saying a word, or—and he showed his staff—I 
order it in the King’s name.’ Ina moment we 
were supplied with bread and cheese, and wine. 
Neither the three strange soldiers, nor the staff, 
however, but the generous Alcalde, paid the 
landlord. For the night they found a lodging 
in the house of a clergyman, who treated them 
otherwise, with great kindness. ‘Thus, (says 
our adventurer.) we were particularly comfort- 
able on the same day when we had been nigh 
unto death, both by hanger and assassination.” 

Pursuing their march, the three stragglers— 

“ Passed through several large villages, where 
our inquiries for the road to the Aranda were 
always answered by ‘straight forward.’ We wan- 
dered on, therefore, till towards evening, when 
we found ourselves in the midst of mountains, 
not a village, nor even a house was to be seen, 
at every step we sank knee-deep into the snow 
and mud; we were both hungry and thirsty ; 
and had no prospect of getting any thing, either 
to eat or drink, in that inhospitable region — 
Every body must confess that our situation was 
very pitiable, had any person been present to 
show his compassion and his activity in our be- 
half. When it grew dark we took counsel with 
each other what we were to do; one proposed 
to make a fire and pass the night in the woods; 
this was rejected, and we resolved making ano- 
ther effort to march still further. We came 
shortly afterwards to a rivulet, and then to a 
mill, but unfortunately it was locked up; for in 
Spain the mills are almost all at a distance from 


| the villages, and therefore not inhabited. Our 





spirits were roused, however, by these circum- 
stances; we hoped and believed that a village 
must be in the neighbourhood, and in fact we 
had not proceeded along the rivulet above half 
a league, when we heard dogs barking in the 
distance. For us this was a sweeter sound 
than the tones of the most delightful instrament 
under the hand of a master; we directed our 
steps towards the spot, and very soon reached 
a village, buta village sunk in sleep, except the 
dogs, which barked tremendously. We knocked 
at several doors, but no person answered; at 
length we found a good Samaritan, who inquir- 
ed what we wanted. .//calde, loquiamento were 
the only words we could say; the man under- 
stood us, however, and was so kind as to con- 
duct us to the Alealde. He examined us from 
head to foot, and at length said, I cannot give 
you quarters, but if you will sleep in the casa 
orgnaria, (work-house,) I will open it for you, 
and in it you will find hay and straw. As it 
was Hobson's choice with us, we accepted this, 
only requesting something to eat, which was 
given us, as well as a glass of good wine. When 
we had satisfied our hunger, the Alcalde con- 
ducted us to the house, wished us good night, 
and locked the door. We buried ourselves in 




















the hay, thus to pass the night; my two com- 
rades, more inured than I was, were snoring in 
a minute or two, but I could not close my eyes 
on account of the pain in my feet. I might 
have been here about two hours,and my thoughts 
had been all the time occupied with the cireum- 
stances of my own situation, when a thunder- 
ing knocking, accompanied by loud cries, began 
at the door. | could distinguish the word matar, 
and from its resemblance to the Latin word 
mactare, which has the same signification, it fell 
on my ears like a stroke with a knife,and in ima- 
gination I already felt the innumerable blows 
with which the Spaniards meant to murder me. 
One moment before this I was half frozen, and 
felt a severe pain in my feet, now I was covered 
with perspiration, and did not feel the slightest 
pain. Without well knowing what I did, I worked 
myself deeper and deeper down in amongst the 
hay, till Lcould not get breath, and yet the terrific 
eries still resounded in my ears. Fortunately 
for us the door was very strong, and did not 
give way in spite of the zealous exertions of our 
enemies; though, if they had continued their 
blows with the same zeal, there can be little 
doubt but that, at length, they would have suc- 
eceded 
when | distinguished different voices, like those 
of persons engaged in a violent dispute; the noise 


A heavy blow had just been given, | 
| back into the camp, and immediately flew to 
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sufficiently on the alert, were murdered in the 
night. 

“As the animosity increased on both sides, 
we were encamped outside of the city in the 
King’s park, both for our own safety and in 
order to be more casily brought together in case 
of an insurrection among the inhabitants. The 
guards and the cavalry remained in Madrid, 
and we placed the usual sentinels around the 
“= 

“ We were very comfortable here, and our 
tents were in a good condition ; we had brought 
bedding out of the city, and as we had little du- 
ty to perform, we employed ourselves in im- 
proving and adorning the camp; we made 
arbours, turf seats, &c. getting the best mate- 
rials, and the finest shrubs from the King’s 
garden. Prince Murat visited us daily, and was 
much pleased with our cheerful dwelling-place 

“ At length, on May Yd, the hate of the 
Spaniards, which had so long glimmered under 
the ashes, burst forth ina bright flame, and was 
not damped without much trouble. The infan- 
try and artillery were employed in bringing 
provisions from the magazine, which stood at 
the entrance of our camp, when the alarm-gur 
was fired; the whole of the troops hastened 


| their muskets; the call to arms resounded 


first increased ; now. however, it appeared to | 


come from a greater distance, the terrific sounds 
grew weaker and weaker, and at length al! was 
again still. 

“ [ remained for a long time in my hole, 


trembling very much before I fell asleep. When | 
I awoke, it was broad daylight. and the Alcalde | 


came at the moment to open the door. On my 
inquiring about the disturbance in the night, I 
understood from him that several of the pea- 
sants who had been drinking in the wine-house, 
wanted to murder us, but he had heard 
their mad outcries in good time for us, had 
hastened to the spot, and had drawn them 
away.” 

The following is the Rifleman’s account of 
the part he took when the people of Madrid 
made their first attack on the French. 

“ The imperious and insolent character of the 
French soldiers soon showed itself, and the 


| 
| 


through the camp, and in a few minutes every 
regiment stood ready for battle. We marched 
out in brigades, the light troops being in front, 
and so came to the Segovia gate, where we 
halted. Citizens and soldiers came running 
out of the town, and within it we heard repeat- 
ed shots. We remained still, because we had 
received no orders to march; at length the 
word march was given, and by half-companies, 
bayonets in advance, we forced our way into 
the town, where we met the inhabitants in open 
rebellion; we pressed onwards, and whoever 
stood in our way was cut down. The inhabi- 
tants in the mean time were not idle ; from the 


| roofs and out of the windows they threw down 


| 


all sorts of things, by which a great many sol- 
diers were wounded and killed. Our cavalry 
galloped through every part of the town; we 
marched through the streets in complete com- 


| panies, and fired without mercy at all the per- 


proud revengeful Spaniards did not bear this | 


treatment so patiently as the German pea- 
santry. Only a few weeks elapsed before quar- 
rels ensued between the inhabitants of Madrid 


| 


and the troops, several being wounded on both | 


sides. The Spaniards then began to be more 
distant, and more openly to display the hostile 


and in a short time several Frenchmen were 
privately assassinated. The generals at the 


same time grew more arrogant in their preten- | 


sions, and wished to make themselves masters 
of those members of the Royal Family who had 
remained behind. It usually happens that the 
conduct of some brings evil on all, and in this 
case, the hatred which, properly speaking, be- 


longs only tothe Emperor for his arbitrary pro- | 
ceedings, fell on us, who were only the instru- | 


ments of his will, and we were exposed to in- 
creased annoyance. Every day some personal 
insults took place between individuals of both 
nations; the sentinels and guards were pelted 
with stones, and some of them. who were not 


sons whom we saw at the windows, or met in 
the streets. In a short time several of the streets 
were covered with bodies, and amongst them 
were many women 

“ The murderous work lasted for some hours, 
till the inhabitants were obliged to give in to 
superior power, and beg for mercy. We had 


feelings they had before nourished in secrecy, | had work enough, and were not inclined to be 
~ ? | 


satisfied by the disposition we had brought the 
inhabitants to show. We sought a more sub- 
stantial reward for our labour, and our brigade 
was not one of the most unlucky. It was sta- 
tioned in the Plaza Major, where a great num- 
ber of large shops or booths were erected, in 
which eatables of all descriptions were sold; 
all these we carefully examined, and I got hold 
by chance of a small drawer fuil of large and 
sinall money Without waiting to ascertain the 
amount of the sum, I stuck the drawer in my 
half-empty knapsack. My comrades endea- 
voured also to enrich themselves as much as 
possible, never asking whether it was right or 
vrong; for af such a time, after the danger is 
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past, the soldier does not trouble himself about 
moral principles ; he has saved his life and secks 
to enjoy it, however he may obtain the means. 

. Por our security strong piquets were placed 
at different points, and patroles, both of infantry 
and cavalry, traversed the streets incessantly ; 
the number of troops required for the city bi- 
vouacked close to the gates, and by these means 
the temptations to insurrectionary movements 
among the inhabitants were destroyed.” 

The details of what the French soldiers did 
and suffered in Spain are given with a circum- 
stantiality that leaves no doubt of their truth. 
We shall extract a few incidents of this kind 

“ The prisoners taken by the Spaniards were 
put to death by the most terrible cruelties ; and 
we often met with our unfortunate comrades, 
maimed and dismembered, dying in the midst 
of unspeakable torments. Some had their hands 
and feet cut off, and even dissected out of their 
sockets; some had their tongues torn out by 
the roots; some were hung up to the trees by 
the feet, and roasted alive; and many were 
treated in so barbarous a manner, that decency 
will not allow me to mention it. Such objects 
kindled the rage of our soldiers ; 
themselves justified, yea, even commanded to 
revenge these horrors; and so the cruelties on 
both sides were continued, and even increased 

“ Whenever we entered a house, we imme- 
diately made our way to the wine cellar, fired 
at the casks to make holes in them, took out 
what we wanted, but never put any plugs in 
Sometimes one kind did not please us; we then 
tasted a second, a third, and sometimes all the 
casks in a cellar were tapped in the same way 
I saw the soldiers of the “4th regiment in the 
cellar of a monastery, containing at least fifty 
hogsheads of wine, every one of them had been 
fired at, and the wine run out in such abundance 
that the whole cellar was afloat, and one or two 
drunken gens-d armes actually swam in it. The 
fields in the neighbourliwood of Valencia were 
covered with very tall hemp, in which the 
Spaniards concealed themselves, and continu- 
ally fired at our soldiers; changing their place 
after every shot, so as to avoid being taken. At 
noon, one day, | was lying with one of my com- 
rades at a short distance from our regiment, 
eating our pork in fancied security ; all at once, 
a musket-ball passed betwixt us. This unplea- 
sant interruption alarmed us; we changed our 
-—" and then continued our dinner ; a second 


they thought | 
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carrying a crucifix, whoencouraged the others, 
and stimulated them to make a brave defence. 
Guerillas and deserters, who were retaken, 
were seldom long kept doubtful of their fate, 
but almost immediately shot. Even the regu- 
lar Spanish troops, who were taken prisoners, 
were roughly handled, and I once saw, near 
Valdestillas, as we were escorting two thousand 
of them, that a lieutenant of our regiment or- 
dered a Spanish dragoon, who could not go 
forward, to be put to death without any cere- 
mony. 

The following is almost an epitome of a sol 
dier’s life 

“ The captain of our company, a great wor- 
shipper of the jolly god, desired his servant, an 
honest worthy fellow, to bring him some wine 
It was midnight, and the servant being wearied 
out, and much annoyed by the half-drunken 
captain, refused to obey. In his vexation, he 
made use of some disrespectful words, which so 
irritated his master, that he laid his hand on his 
sword to run him through. The man did not 
wait for this, but sprang down stairs, and hid 
himself in the cellar; and though the captain 
called him several times, he had not courage to 
come forth. With a view of remaining below, 
he rested himself against an empty wine-cask, 
which gave way, and in falling he struck his 
head so violently against a beam, that he was 
for some time senseless. On coming to him 
self, he remarked that he was sitting in a sort 
of hollow ; he groped about, and discovered that 
in his fall he had broken some planks ; he raised 
them up, and examined the place below, which 
he found to be a large hole. He was cautious 
in his proceedings, and at first thought he had 
got hold of a snake, or something like it; he 
drew back affrighted, till, again taking cou- 
rage, he once more put down his hand, and dis- 
covered that what he had taken for a snake 
was some damp, mouldy, and slimy linen. He 
attempted to draw it out, but the weight was 
great, the rotten cloth broke, and something 
fell to the bottom with a sonorous sound. He 
discovered by this that it was money, hastened 
out of the cellar, and in want of a better bag, 
carried down his tschako, (grenadier’s cap,) 
which he almost filled with doubloons. The 
next day, his master was a very different sort 
of man; he asked to be made trumpeter to the 
company ; and, as he was something of a musi- 


| cian, he obtained this vacant place without any 


all, however, almost immediately afterwards | 


assed through my cap and my comrade’s head 

his was too much; | was terribly frightened, 
which may be pardoned in a youth only seven- 
teen years of age, in his first campaign. | 
hastened away, half senseless, from the dan- 
gerous spot, and joined the body of the regi- 
ment, where I was, however, not safer than in 
my former place. From the situation of our 





regiment, hardly fifty paces from the walls of 


Valencia, we could see whatever was done on | 


them, and it was an extraordinary sight: the 
half-naked people of the lower classes, country- 
men, citizens, noblemen, soldiers, and monks, 
were all indiscriminately mixed, and all zealous 
in defending the place. Even the women were 
employed in bringing ammunition and carrying 
away the wounded. Passing in the midst of 
those who were at work came ecclesiastics 


diffieulty. He continued a close friendship he 
had previously formed with one of the corpo- 
rals, and he frequently treated the whole com- 
pany. For two years he continued with us, 
though he might have lett the army on many 
pretexts, and taken his money with him; and 
never was he backward in doing his duty. At 
length his bosom friend, the corporal, had the 
greater part of the calf of his leg carried off by 
the splinter ofa shel! at the siege of Roderigo ; 
inflammation ensued, and he died. ‘Now, 
said the trumpeter, ‘I have nothing more to 
keep me here; as soon as the place is taken, ] 
will procure my discharge.’ In fact, when 
Roderigo surrendered, he purchased his dis 
charge for one thousand franes. At his depar 


ture he still possessed four thousand dollars, 
but I afterwards heard that he and his whok 
wealth became the booty of the Guerillas 


























“ One day asthe column was marching on one 
of the worst roads of the Asturias, and our re- 
giment was at its head, some hussars came gal- 
loping up, and reported that the escort of the 
hospital and baggage had been attacked by Ro- 
mana’s troops, with so great superiority of 
force, that our men, unable to oppose them, 
had retreated. The Spaniards fell on the hos- 
pital, and vented their cruel rage on the wound- 
ed and the sick. We hastened on to defend it, 
but came too late, one half of the detachment 
was killed, the other half wounded. The Spa- 
niards had taken the oxen from the carriages 
containing the sick and wounded, and had led 
them off, first hurling all the vehicles into a 
deep abyss. All those who had sought safety 
in flight, had been taken, stripped naked, dis- 
membered, maimed, and killed by innumerable 
stabs. It wasahorrible sight to see these poor 
helpless wretches so cruelly murdered, and 
eyes that had not shed tears for many a day, 
wept at the spectacle ; but our blood also boiled 
to be revenged on the torturers of our defence- 
less comrades. We all swore that every Spa- 
niard who that day fell into our hands should 
be murdered, and this oath was rigidly kept. 
The village where we took up our quarters for 
the night, was burned to ashes, and not a living 
thing was saved from our vengeance. The 
Spanish soldiers who fell into our hands were 
drowned without mercy, a task that was under- 
taken and executed in a masterly manner, by a 
battalion of Germans, which was with us. 
‘The dead bodies were afterwards hanged up 
adorned with their arms.” 

We have seen our youth, in the character of 
2 soldier, commit robbery in Germany, and 
sacrilege in Spain: his performing the part of 
an executioner, in shooting an aged priest, is 
thus recounted :-— 

* While we were lying at Valderos, a sergeant 
of the 11th regiment pr ato a German by 
birth, was sent from Carion, where his regi- 
ment was lying, with despatches to Valderos, 
which was the head-quarters of the brigade. 
About half way between the two places, where 
two villages are situated close to one another, 
he was attacked pistol-in-hand, by the clergy- 
man of one of the villages; the sergeant, more 
skilful at this work than the priest, struck the 
pistol out of his hand, sprang from his horse, 
mastered his opponent, bound him on the horse, 
and carried him to the head-quarters at Val- 
deros. The priest was instantly tried and sen- 
tenced to death. Just before he was shot, he 
sent for the sergeant, and presented him with 
his gold watch, and 4000 reals, which he 
brought from his house, and earnestly begged 
his pardon. He then resigned himself to his 
fate, repenting of his deed. 1 was ordered 
with three others to execute the sentence ; our 
muskets were each loaded with two balls, and 
we shot so true, that he never moved a limb. 
A piece of his skull flew against my left side, 
— my sword-belt, ne though I took a 
great deal of trouble, I could never get the 
mark out. As a remembrance of this heroical 
priest, I carried his silver snuff-box about with 
me till I was taken, when an avaricious Scot 
took it away.” 

The following soldier's trick is one of the 
most amusing stories in the book 
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“Once, as we were cantoned in Medina 
del Rio Secco, our company, on account of 
Guerillas having been seen in the neighbour- 
hood, was ordered out by itself, and in tra- 
versing the country came to the little town of 
Villa Alba, and having been there before, we 
were pretty wellknown. The town is situated 
in a fertile neighbourhood, in which corn, but 
not much wine, is cultivated. It is surrounded 
with a wail, which may formerly have served 
as a means of defence, but is now fallen to ruin. 
The whole company was quartered in the 
town-house, because it was thought advisable 
to keep us all together. On the guards for the 
night being placed, it was my lot to be detach- 
ed to one of the city gates. My picquet [he had 
been made a corporal] poole of four men, 
among whom was one of the greatest wine- 
bibbers of the regiment, named Thiele, a na- 
tive of Paderborn, who would do any thing to 
get his favourite drink. We sat around the 
watch-fire, which burnt brightly, for a consi- 
derable time, without saying a word, until at 
length Thiele breaking silence with a long- 
drawn curse, asked if we were to sit there all 
night, cold and thirsty. We had received no 


| wine, because the Alcalde said there was none 


in the place, and that it was necessary first to 
send to a neighbouring town for it. ‘Shall we 
not see what the cellars yonder contain?’ con- 
tinued he, ‘they have not been built to remain 
empty ; the d—d boors have no doubt plenty of 
wine.’ I did not exactly agree with this, 
though I should willingly have drunk a glass; 
but at length thirst conquered duty, and I con- 
sented by silence. Thiele hastened towards 
the cellars, and endeavoured to open one of 
the doors, but found them so well secured, that 
he could not accomplish it without a great 
deal of trouble, and more noise. He held it 
advisable not to run this risk, and after trying 
them all, came back quite disappointed. We 
took counsel what was to be done, and Thiele, 
who was full of expedients, proposed, that we 
should take our knapsack-straps, and the slings 
of our muskets, let one of the party down into 
the cellar, and take what he could find. No 
one would consent to descend into the shaft by 
these means. ‘Cowards,’ said Thiele, ‘you 
would willingly drink, but will venture no- 
thing; I will go. Allons.’ Thiele and two 
others accordingly went, the centinel and I re- 
maining behind. I was anxious all the time 
they were away, fearing that the officer of the 
rounds might visit the post, or that we might 
be attacked. Neither circumstance happened, 
and in half an hour, the three came back, 
bringing with them a pelecho, or wine-bag, 
bread, and salt meat. In almost every part of 
Spain, small quantities of wine are kept in 
goat-skins, each holding from fifteen to twenty 
gallons, the hair being turned inwards, and 
covered with pitch; and it was one of these 
that Thiele brought. We were all cheerful! 
and joyous, the wine tasting delightfully after 
our toils. As we sat round the fire, passing the 
ean very briskly ; Thiele began:— I'll tell you, 
comrades, what happened to me. As the others 
were letting me down into the cellar, one of 
the straps broke, and I fell quicker to the bot 

tom than I liked. When I had got back my 


wits. I struck a light to see what the cellas 
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could supply, taking care first of all to seek 
after my tschako, which reached the bottom 
even before I did. I found it under an empt 
cask, but the rosette was gone, and though 1 
looked after it till my comrades called out to 
know what I had got, I could not find it. They 
grew impatient, and I was obliged to reply to 
their questions, by giving them the bag here to 
draw up for an answer.’ This matter appeared 
rather serious to me, for the owner of the cel- 
lar might find the rosette, and carry it to the 
captain, who, although a good man, never al- 
lowed favour to interfere with justice, when he 
caught any person in the fact. We asked each 
other what was to be done, and we all agreed, 
that we would tell the secret to several of our 
comrades whom we knew we could trust. Be- 
fore daylight, every thing suspicious was put 
out of sight, the wine secreted in an unoccu- 
pied stable under the straw ; at length we were 
relieved, and returned to our quarters at the 
town-house. We iminediately began our ope- 
rations. Our comrades were ready to second 
us, and half a dozen rosettes were immediately 
taken off and concealed. It was Christmas 
day, and in the afternoon our captain came and 
asked in an open manner, ‘my lads, have any 
of you lost a rosette?’ No answer —‘ That is 
extraordinary,’ he continued, ‘for a country- 
man has brought one to me which he found on 
the road, that we came yesterday. We were 
al! silent, ‘Sergeant-major, make the men fall 
in, ond see whose rosette this is; if you find 
the owner of it, put him immediately under ar- 
rest’ was the next order. The company was 
immediately paraded, but half-a-dozen wanted 
rosettes. A further inquiry was made; one 
had lost his here, another there; one had been 
shot off, another broken off. Thiele also was 
asked ; and he answered, with apparent simpli- 
city—he had long lost his. The captain could 
hardly credit him, yet he was obliged to pass 
it by 
“ Being Christmas day, we were to receive 
double allowance of wine, but the captain 
threatened as a punishment, that he would 
order it all to be stopped. The whole com- 
pany murmured at this, and said, with one 
voice, that the captain had no right to take 
away from the soldiers what the emperor and 
government gave them; this settled the mat- 
ter just as we wished. For three days we re- 
mained in the town, and shutting ourselves up 
ina stable every evening, succeeded in empty- 
ng the bag without any person being the wiser. 
On the fourth day we continued our route, and 
during the march, the captain, who had no dis- 
like to wine, asked his servant for some; when 
he received a glass, the man told him that was 
his whole stock; the captain regretted it, and 
ensured his servant for his want of attention, 
in not providing more. Thiele who was march- 
ing near the captain, immediately offered him 
a glass of wine. ‘ Let us taste it, is it good?’ 
~ You shall be convinced of that yourself, 
sir. After the captain had drunk, he inquired 


where Thiele had got the wine—‘ At Villa | 
Alba. —‘ I did not taste any there half so good; | 
did you buy it’—‘As you take it, (replied ' 


Thiele.) at least | was obliged to pay very dear 
for it — Give me another glass, and I will 
soon repaw vou.— Readily, but you may do 
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| that directly. —‘ How so?’ said the captain. 

‘Only give me my rosette, captain, and | shal! 
be well paid.—‘ Vagabond! (said the other,) 
I thought immediately it was you, and nobody 
else who had bought the wine; here it is!’ 
drawing the rosette out of one of his holsters, 
‘but if I had known this at Villa Alba, you 
should have been punished by fifteen days 
confinement, on bread and water.—I was 
quite aware of that,’ said Thiele.” 

The Rifleman was with Massena when he 
entered Portugal, and the following is his de- 
scription of the retreat of the French army. 

“Five months we remained here, and in 
that time the army had been so melted away 
by the sword, and still more by sickness, that 
Massena had no hopes of completing his un- 
dertaking, and giving up the idea of making 
himself master of Lisbon, resolved, on March 
3d, 1811, to retreat back to Spain. The works 
which had been erected in three months, were 
destroyed; the few stores remaining were di- 
vided amongst the troops, each of whom re- 
ceived thirteen pieces of ship-biscuit; the bag- 
gage and the wounded, as we had no horses, 
| were left behind, and every thing prepared for 
| marching. The army was in a most miserable 
condition, without shoes, without clothing, and 
without provisions; diminished to one half; 
obliged to march through an exhausted and de- 
vastated country, the road in the worst condi- 
tion, and we, pressed by an enemy eager for the 
combat, and well provided with stores of every 
description; it was under these circumstances. 
that we began our most difficult retreat. Many 
of the soldiers had eaten up all their little 
stock of provisions by the end of the second 
day, and were then, unless they were willing 
to die of hunger, obliged to procure themselves 
food by some means or other. No man had 
any superfluity, and nothing to give a dis- 
tressed comrade. We were obliged therefore, 
to plunder, and the greatest disorder in conse- 
quence ensued. ‘The soldiers left the army by 
half companies at a time, and did not again 
join it till it reached the Spanish frontiers, 
where they were again taken into the ranks 
without punishment. Many of them were for- 
tunate enough to obtain more than provision ; 
but many, from their cupidity, or from grati- 
fying some other unbridled desires, were sa- 
crificed by the revenge of the Portuguese pea- 
santry. Wo to him who feli into their hands! 
for even if he were innocent, he was made te 
answer for the conduct of others.” 

“ Fortunately for me, at the commencement 
of our retreat, I had a small stock of beans, 
which, notwithstanding my heavy load, I would 
not leave behind, and when my stock of biscuit 
was consumed, they kept me from starving 
Towards the end of the march the distress was 
so great, that the soldiers collected the undi- 
gested grains of maize out of horse-dung, 
washed them, and eat them. We lost a great 
many men during the whole march; for the 
Portuguese being well acquainted with the 
| country, and switt-footed as deer, made their 
appearance on every elevated point, at the dis- 








* The number of mauraders was so great, 
that they had chiefs of their own, and were 
| known by the name of the eleventh corps. 





























tance of fifty paces, and fired into the midst of 
eur ranks without our being able to prevent 
it. The light cavalry also of the English army 
allowed us no breathing-time, and were, lite- 
rally speaking, continually at our heels, so that 
they scarcely permitted us even to swallow 
our scanty meal. 

“In this manner we ran out of Portugal 
faster than we had overrun it. To stop was 
not possible, for, besides the enemy's troops, 
the peasantry, who followed the army in great 
multitudes, attacked us daily, and there was 
no safety for us but in continued flight. At 
length we reached the long-desired frontier ; 
the army passed the Alva on March 17, 111, 
passed by Almeida, and entered the Spanish 
territories: my fate was not so favourable, for 
I belonged to the troops which were detached 
to Almeida.” 

Here he remained during the time the place 
was blockaded by the English, and till the 
French garrison escaped in the masterly man- 
ner which will be recollected by our readers. 

“ During the blockade,” (he says,) “ we made 
a good many serties, one of which, I having 
been one of the party, was to me of some im- 
portance. Our commander was a captain of 
the 15th regiment of light infantry, a German 
by birth, and a bold, enterprising man. He 
sent me with men as a side patrole, to exa- 
mine an old house, fearing there might be an 
ambush. We approached it with the greatest 
caution till we were within five paces, when a 
voice called out, ‘ who comes there?’ we imme- 
diately ran at the Englishman, who had time 
indeed to fire off his musket, but the next mo- 
ment he was hanging on our bayonets. About 
forty paces further was an English out-post, 
which, being aroused by the report of the 
musket, marched towards us and fired several 
times; but as it was very dark, and we did not 
fire, they could not see us, though we could 
distinguish them very clearly. As we did not 
wish to betray our intentions we retreated si- 
lently to the rest of our men, and informed the 
commander of what we had seen and done. 
Close to the road, and near a ruined windmill, 
was a strong post of English, whom we wished 
to surprise ; they had, indeed, been alarmed by 
the musket-shot, were prepared, and saluted 
as as we approached with a steady fire. We 
attacked them boldly, reserving our fire till 
we were quite close to them, and then, after 
firing at them, we set up a loud cry, and 
charged them with fixed bayonets. Being too 
weak to resist such an attack, they gave way, 
but not wishing to go beyond the reach of the 
guns of the fortress, we only made prisoners of 
the few wounded, whom in their haste they 
could not carry off. They were conducted into 
Almeida and closely examined as to the strength 
and condition of the army, but they would tell 
nothing. 

“ The fortifications of Almeida, though they 
had been repaired since the explosion formerly 
mentioned, were not in a condition to with- 
stand a regular siege, and still less could they 
enable a garrison to hold out against a bom- 
bardment. The houses were still in a most 


miserable state, for the besieged, wanting food, 
—_ —_— use of what the explosion had spared 
or fuel 


A want of provisions also began to 
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be felt; for the detachments which had 

through before our arrival, as the 9th corps 
d’armée, whether going or coming, had always 
taken with them six or eight days’ provision, 
and the garrison amounting to 2000 men, 
was too numerous for the small supplies the 
place contained. There were very few inha- 
bitants, and they had nothing; most of them 
had been buried under the ruins of their houses 
by the blowing up of the magazine, and others 
had left the city before that event took place. 

“ A flag of truce was sent us by the English, 
demanding the surrender of the city, but our 
general would not listen to the proposal, badly 
off as we were, and the messenger returned 
without accomplishing his object. We hoped 
continually that the city would be relieved, 
till at length orders came from Marshal Mas- 
sena (how they were conveyed into the block- 
aded fortress | have never been able to learn) 
to ruin the walls, and when this was accom- 
plished the garrison were to cut their way 
through the enemy, first destroying the guns, 
the military stores, and the town. For us, 
who were half starved and worn out by watch- 
ing and sorties, this was a severe task; but it 
was begun with good will, and before fourteen 
days had passed, fourteen mines, all communi- 
cating with each other, were dug under the 
walls. Every man who could work was obliged 
to assist, and those who were not at work took 
their stand on the walls, so that there was no 
rest for any man. 

“ During the blockade I heard the particulars 
of the explosion of the magazine, which, when 
the city was formerly besieged, had been caused 
by a shot from our batteries. At the very 
moment when the ammunition-wagons were 
standing before the magazine, in order to carry 
the necessary supplies to the different parts of 
the walls, « grenade fell close to the magazine, 
and immediately set fire to one of the wa- 
gons. The fire was communicated with the 
rapidity of lightning to the magazine itself. 
In its interior, the artillery-men were em- 
ployed at the very moment filling shells and 
grenades, and of course were annihilated 
Among the innumerable losses occasioned by 
this single mischievous shot, we must place 
the death of about six hundred persons, who 
had taken refuge with the greater part of their 
property in the fortress, mm order to secure 
themselves against being plundered. A case 
ment had been assigned to them near the ma 
gazine as a dwelling, and they, with all their 
dearly saved goods, were crushed at once 
They could not escape their fate, and would 
have done better to have remained at home, 
where they would probably have lost their pro- 
perty, but might have saved their lives. The 
spot which they and their treasure had occu 
pied was well known to the inhabitants and to 
us. We would willingly have dug into it, and 
the search migitt have been greatly to our ad 
vantage, had it not been strictly forbidden. A 
guard was placed at the spot to prevent it, be- 
cause it was apprehended with reason, that 
bringing forth so many corpses might produce 
some pestilential diseases. i 

“ One morning, it was the 6th of April, 1511, 
General Brenier had the whole garrison drawn 
up in the great square of the city, and placing 
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himself on horseback m the middle of the 
troops, he made a most impressive speech. 
He praised the ready zeal and perseverance 
which we had so long displayed, in our severe 
toils. Then he represented to us that we must 
muster up courage to perform still greater 
deeds, a hard battle was before us, for there 
was no means left of saving ourselves, and 
reaching the French army, which was three 
leagues off, but to hew our way through the 
English blockading troops. He hinted how 
shameful it was in a soldier to grow faint- 
hearted and spiritless, and desert his colours 





in a time of danger; and he hoped no one of | 


us was capable of such conduct. He con- 
cluded by saying, that any one of us who 
chose, might freely go over to the English. 
As no person gave any answer, he called out, 
‘Swear then once more that you will all do 
your duty like brave soldiers.’ and we all swore 
to conquer or die. The litt’e remaining pro- 
vision, spirits, and wive was then divided 
amongst us; and we made the last a very 
cheertul day 

“In the evening, about eleven o'clock, we 
began our march in deep silence; we passed 
out of a small gate through the trench, which 
was full of spiked guns, ammunition-wagons, 
&c. &c. that were all afterwards blown up by 
the springing of the mines. When the whole 


| 
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were closely behind us, many were killed. The 
lesser half of our troops were so fortunate as 
to reach the French lines; of the others, the 
greater part were killed; the remainder, I 
being one of them, were made prisoners 

« A close-fisted Scot seized me by the collar, a 
Hussar swung his sabre over my head, but 
when they saw that I made no further resist- 
ance, they suspended their blows. Without 
further ceremony, these gentlemen seized on 
my knapsack and my money; they selected 
what they liked for themselves; and | was 
obliged quietly and patiently to look on and sa 
nothing ; for [ should only have exposed myself 
to the most brutal treatment by offering the 
least resistance. 

“T was now a prisoner, together with many 
others, and we were driven back by the Eng- 
lish like so many cattle; on the road I lost a 
good pair of shoes which I had on; I then 
made an exchange with an English soldier for 
his shoes, but [ could not use them. We were 


| all sent to Villa Formosa, where the Duke of 


| Wellington had his head-quarters. 


garrison had reached the glacis, a detachment | 


of the Bergian artillery received orders to set 
fire to the mines, and in a short time the walls 
fell down with a terrible crash. At the same 
moment the advanced guard encountered a 
Portuguese picquet, and the soldiery were in- 
stantly bayoneted. In every part of the Eng- 
lish camp, we observed movements going on, 
but it was there supposed, as I afterwards 
heard, that our powder-magazine had blown 
ap, and no further notice was taken of the mat- 
ter 

“Gencral Brenier had very wisely pre- 
ceded us, and gone to the French army; for 
he had surrendered at Lisbon, with the troops 
under General Junot; he had been released 
on condition of not again serving against Eng- 
land during the war; and had he been again 
eaptured, he might have answered with his 
life, for not keeping his word. We marched 
under the command of the Colone) of the =2d 
regiment, by difficult and circuitous paths; we 
were unmolested during the night, but at day- 
hight, when the English saw our column, a re- 
giment of Highlanders and of Hussars imme- 
diately attacked us. 

“ The country around Almeida, towards the 
Spanish frontiers, is, for several leagues, quite 
flat, and here and there rises a broken rock, or 
there is an old watch-tower in ruins. On ap- 
proaching it, however, by San Felice, the coun- 
try is uneven and hilly. We had nearly tra- 
versed the plain, and were already at the foot 
of the hills, where the cavalry could not do us 
much injury, yet the mass hurried onward: 
cannon was brought up, and we got into dis- 
order. Our little corps was gradually lessened, 
till at length it was entirely dispersed. We all 
ran off in the best manner we could, jumping 
from rock to rock, climbing from tree to tree, 


and each seeking to save his life, or sell it as 
dearly as possible ; so that of the cavalry, who 





He and se- 
veral other generals came to see us, and they 
all scolded us, particularly the German officers, 
because we had so long served the Usurper, 
for so they called the Emperor Napoleon. One 
genera! in particular, most likely a German, 
was pleased not only to use the coarsest lan- 
guage to us generally, but even proceeded to 
lay violent hands on some of us: this ill-treat- 
ment made on us, who were already miserable 
enough, a very unfavourable impression. 

“ We arrived at Pinhal on the third day, where 
we met several of our brothers in misfortune, 
particularly some belonging to the 5th regi- 
ment of Hussars, who had been taken the day 
before. Here also I saw, for the first time, the 
black troops of the Duke of Brunswick Oels, 
who had been described to us as thirsting for 
battle and blood, and as very cruel, but they 
did not at all answer this description; they 
were all dejected, wearied, and discontented 
with their situation in Portugal. 
the corps had deserted within a short time, as 
I heard, and for this reason it had been broken 
up, and a company placed with each division of 
the English army. The soldiers of the King’s 
German Legion called them in mockery, * The 
brothers of vengeance.’ 

“From Pinhal we were conducted on our 
route by some of the heavy cavalry of the Ger- 
man Legion; and on this journey a circum- 
stance happened, which places the cruelty ot 
the Portuguese and their love of revenge in a 
characteristic light. One of the prisoners of 
the name of Sterne, a native of Alsace, who is 
probably still living, was, on account of illness, 
unable to walk; a countryman seeing this, of- 
fered to buy him of a dragoon, and to give for 
him forty crusados. The dragoon inquired 
why he wanted to purchase the man; and the 
peasant answered, without the least repug- 
nance, ‘To torture him. The dragoon, en- 
raged at this inhumanity, drew his sword, gave 
the peasant a good drubbing, and drove him 
away. The same spirit existed in all the inha- 
bitants of Portugal; men and women, youth 
and age, seized hold of whatever was nearest 
to throw it at us, and kill us if possible. 1 
once saw an old woman, as we were passing 
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through a village, struggling with all her might | 
to lift up a great stone ; as she was unable even | 
to raise it, she took up a heap of mud, and to | 
satisfy her vengeance, as I happened to be the 
nearest to her, threw it in my face. Such 
treatment were we obliged to bear unrevenged, 
im a country which we had marched through a 
short time before as conquerors and masters ; | 
of course, in these circumstances, we had no 
wish to run away.” 

After a short period, the Rifleman entered 
the English service ; was sent to the Isle of 
Wight, and thence to Bexhill, where he was 
incorporated with the German Legion. In its 
ranks he served in Sicily, in Catalonia under 
Sir John Murray, and again in Sicily under 
Lord William Bentinck. After the final con- 
clusion of the war, he returned to his native 
country, and there, after some trouble and seek- 
ing, he found, he says, “ the little place I now 
occupy. If 1 do not live as a nobleman, yet, 
thank Heaven! | do not suffer the least want; 
I can lay myself every evening peaceably in 
my bed, without any apprehension that I shall | 
be roused too early by the drum or the trum- 
pet.” Like most of those who have engaged 
nthe same eareer, he has found neither re- 
wards nor honour, and has retired back into 
ibseurity, glad te procure that common rest, 
which is the nightly restorer and friend of all 
the industrious and peaceable part of man- 
kind 

The copious extracts we have made, have 
only brought us to the beginning of the second | 
volume, and though his service in the English | 
army was neither so perilous nor full of inci- 
dents as his service inthe French army, yet 
the latter part of the book contains several 
pleasant and well-told stories. We regard it, 
on the whole, as an agreeable addition to one of 
the most amusing parts of literature; and even 
those persons who look with the greatest dis- | 
trust on the general education of the people, 
must be grateful for the pleasure it may afford, 
when common soldiers are the authors of such 
1 book as this, and of those even still more 
agreeable volumes of a similar deseription 
which have lately appeared in the northern 
part of this country, of which a very copious 
notice was given in a previous number of 
this Magazine. We say more agreeable vo- 
fumes, because we think this has been some- 
vhat injured by a professional author. We 
mention this out of no disrespect for Goethe ; 
he may have seen the Rifleman, heard his sto- 
ries, and have read the proof sheets; but the 
book has, it is plain, been manufactured by 
another hand. The periods are all rounded, 
the parts of the sentences are nicely dove- 
tailed and jointed together, and they partake 
of that stately complicated character which is 
common to the written language of Germany. 
Goethe's name only stands on the title-page 
to introduce the foundling to public notice; 
the person who has really assisted the Rifle- 
man having, most probably, no reputation of 
his own, to make his recommending it of any 
consequence. The book is not destitute of the 
naivete and freshness of an original and ob- 
serving mind, but it bears at every page too 
legible marks of the deadening hand of the 
regular trader in literature. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORREINE TRA- 
VELL, shewing by what cours, and in what 
compasst of time one may take an exact Sur- 
rey of the kingdoms and States of Christen- 
dom, and arrice to the practicall Knowledge 
of Languages to good purpose. 


—— Post Motum dulcior inde Quies. 


London, 1642. 1emo. 


Tne nature of Forreine Trareil is very differ- 

ent at present from what it was in the days of the 
learned and laborious James Howell, the author 
of this little treatise. In consequence of this 
change, his ingenious instructions have lost, at 
the present day, their chance of direct utility, 
and the profit we intend to derive from them 
will not forward the views of any tourist what- 
ever. In the time of good King James and his 
son, intercourse between the different nations 
of Europe was a slow and solemn thing: com- 
munieation was difficult, not because obstacles 
were opposed, but that convemences were not 
supplied. Each country had not its national 
character, perhaps, more strongly marked than 
at present, but then these peculiarities were 
Few books of tra- 
vels were published, and those not at all of a 
kind to supersede the necessity of ocular ob- 
servation ;—international posts were not esta- 
blished, and letters were trusted to the occa- 
sional opportunities afforded by the passage of 
acquaintance, or of merchandise ; while travel- 
ling was a rere event, and, in some sort, de- 
served its name, implying the notion of labour. 
It is now, from the facilities afforded by rapidly 
increasing civilization, a recreation ; it was for- 
merly a work of instruction; it is now a toil of 
a pleasure, where relaxation of the mind, or the 
amusement of the senses, is looked to rather 
than the invigoration of the character, and the 
improvement of the faculties. There are two 
kinds of travelling; the one to see men, the 
other sights. Ancient travelling, by the deli- 
berateness with which it was carried on em- 
braced both objects. 

The modern plan of division of labour now 
generally divides these varieties of travel into 
their two separate kinds. The traveller who 
spends his three years and a half abroad, as in 
the time of Howell, and gives three years to 
residence, and six months to locomotion, is the 
one who may expect to derive instruction from 
his occupation. Such a man, dividing his time 
between the acquisition of language, the study 
of national history and literature, and the in- 
structive pleasures of society, may expect to 
return with an improved understanding, a more 
manly character, and a superior knowledge of 
mankind. The fact of such an absence implies 
the possession of independence, and with it 
connexion, rank, and character. The case is 
somewhat different at present. It is an extra- 
ordinary instance of mental blindness to sup- 
pose, that the rambling of six or twelve months, 
from town to town, from province to province, 
from capital to capital, indulging in all the sen- 
sual pleasures each spot affords, and consuming 
three parts of the time in absolute motion, o> 
else in absolute gazing on inanimate objects, 
can improve, either mind, morals, or even 
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health. 
with none of these views, and imply the pos- 
session of no one title to respect. Throughout 
the whole of Howell's little treatise, we are 
made sensible of tie importance which was in 
his time attributed to travel: the sage admoni- 
tion, the strict, cautious, and earnest style of 
our author, give altogether a character of so- 
lemnity to the undertaking. The high purpo- 
ses, such as the eradication of national preju- 
dice, and the preparation for statesman-like con- 
duct ; the high rank of the character supposed 
to travel, for Howell seldom places him under 
the degree of a nobleman; the extent of his 
labours, and the calls upon his industry, for he 
must learn three or four languages, and inves- 
tigate constitutions, laws and histories; pre- 
sent, united, a most ludicrous contrast with the 
insignificance and frivolity of a modern excur- 
sion. Alas! the Grand Tour has lost all its 
grandeur. Its glory is vanished—its honours 
are in the dust—run down by strings of diligen- 
ces and the Maile Poste—trampied under foot 
by crowds of pedestrian, equestrian, and vehi- 
cular vagabonds, making their way by means 
of a guide-book and a vocabulary. If any man 
wants “instruction for forreine travell” at this 
time of day, let him call at Mr. Leigh’s shop in 
the Strand, where he will find tnformation 
much more to his purpose than James Howell 
could have afforded him, even though all his 
folios had been engrossed by this one important 
subject 

However, something is to be had from How- 
ell still. It is agreeable, if not useful, to know 
what a traveller was in the days of James and 
Charles. It is desirable, for many reasons, to 
ascertain, what, at that time, were the suppo- 


sed effects of travel upon those who returned | 


home ; and it is not a point of slight importance, 
to collect testimonies as to the national charac- 
ters of the different nations of Europe at any 
particular period. Some, if not all, of these 
matters, will receive illustration from the ex- 
tracts we shall make from this little work. 

Take, first, Howell's contrast of the French 
and Spanish character :— 

‘ Having passed the Pyrennees, he shall pal- 
pably discern (as I have observed in another 
larger discourse) the suddenest and strangest 
difference betwixt the genius and garb of two 
people, though distant but by a very small se- 
paration, as betwixt any other upon the surface 
of the earth. I know Nature delights aid tri- 
umphs in dissimilitudes; but here, she seems 
to have industriously, and of set purpose, stu- 
died it; for they differ not only accidentally 
and outwardly in their clothing and carriage, 
in their diet, in their speeches and customs, 
but even essentially in the very faculties of the 
soul and operations thereof, and in every thing 
else, religion and the form of a ratjonal crea- 
ture only excepted; which made Dr. Garcia 
think to ask a midwife once, whether the 
Frenchman and Spaniard came forth into the 
world in the same posture from the womb, or 
no? 

“ Go, first, to the operations of the soul: the 
one is active and mercurial, the other specula- 
tive and saturnine ; the one quick and airy, the 
other slow and heavy; the one discoursive and 
sociable, the other reserved and thoughtful ; the 








In fact, such rambles are undertaken | one addicts himself for the most part, to the 


study of the law and canons, the other to posi- 
tive and school divinity ; the one is creatura sine 
preterito et futuro, the other hath too much of 
both ; the one is a Prometheus, the other an 
Epinetheus: the one apprehends and forgets 
quickly, the other doth both slowly, with a 
judgment more abstruse and better fixed, et im 
se reconditum; the one will despatch the 
weightiest affairs as he walks along in the 
streets, or at meals ; the other, upon the least 
occasion of business will retire solemnly to a 
room, and if a fly chance to hum about him, it 
will discompose his thoughts, and puzzle him 
It is a kind of sickness for a Frenchman to 
keep a secret long, and all the drugs of Egypt 
cannot get it out of a Spaniard. 

“The French capacity, though it apprehend 
and assent unto the tenets of faith, yet he rest- 
eth not there, but examines them by his own 
reason, debates the business pro et contra, and 
so is often gravelled upon the quick-sands of 
his own brain. The Spaniard, clean contrary, 
by an implicit faith and general obedience, be- 
lieves the canons and determination of the 
church, and presently subjects his understand- 
ing thereunto ; he sets bounds to all his wisdom 
and knowledge, and labours to avoid all specu- 
lation thereon, fearing, through the frailty of 
his intellectuals, to fall into some error. 

“ Go to their garb and clothing : the one wears 
long hair, the other short; the one goes thin 
and open clad, the other close and warm, so 
that although the sun should dart down his rays 
like lances upon him, yet he could not be 
brought to open one button of his doublet ; the 
on® goes gay without, the other underneath ; 
the one wears his cloak long, the other short, 
so that one might give him a suppositor with 
his cloak about him, if need were ; the one puts 
on his doublet first, the other last; the French- 
man buttoneth always downward, the Spaniard 
upward; the one goes high-heeled, the other 
low and flat, yet looks as high as the other ; the 
one carrieth a comb and looking-glass in his 
pocket, the other a piece of baize to wipe off 
the dust of his shoes: and if the one hath a 
fancy to starch his mustachios, the other hath 
a leather bigothero to lie upon them all night. 
The first thing the one pawns, being in neces 
sity, is his shirt, tae other his cloak, and so, by de- 
grees his cassock goes off, and then his doublet ; 
the one cares more for the back and outw ard 
appearance, the other prefers the belly ; the one 
is constant in his fashion; for the other, ‘tis im- 
possible to put him in a constant kind of ha- 
bit :— 


You may as soon 
Cut out a kirtle for the moon. 


“ Go to their diet: the one drinks watered 
wine, the other wine watered; the one begins 
his repast, where the other e nds; the one be- 
gins vith a sallad and light meat, the other 
concludeth his repast so; the one begins with 
his boiled. the other with his roast ; the French- 
man will eat and talk, and sing sometimes, and 
so his teeth and tongue go often together, the 
Spaniards teeth only walk, and falls closely to 
it, with as little noise and as solemnly as if he 
were at mass. 


“Go to their gait: the Frenchman walks 
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hast, {as if he had a serjeant always at his heels,) 
the Spaniard slowly, as if he were newly come 
out of woe quartan ague ; the French go up 
and down the streets confusedly in clusters, the 
Spaniards, if they be above three, they go two 
by two, as if they were going a procession ; the 
French lacqueys march be hind, the Spaniards 
before; the one beckons upon you with his 
hand cast upward, the other downward; the 
Frenchman will not stick to pull out a pear or 
some other thing out of his pocket, and eat it 
as he goes along the street, the Spaniard will 
starve rather than do so, and would never for- 
cive himself, if he should commit such a rude- 
ness; the Frenchman, if he spies a lady of his 
acquaintance, he will make boldly towards her, 
salute her with a kiss, and offer to usher her by 
the hand or arm; the Spaniard, upon such an 
encounter, useth to recoil backward, with his 
hands hid under his cloak, and for to touch or 
kiss her, he holds it a rudeness beyond all bar- 
barism, a kind of sacrilege: the Frenchman is 
best and most proper on horseback, the Spa- 
niard a-foot ; the one is good for the onset, the 
other for a retreat; the one, like the 
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wind in | 


the fable, is full of ruffling and fury, the other, | 


like the sun, 
strength upon the passenger's cloak ; 
takes the ball before the bound, @ la rolée, 
other stayeth for the fall; 
eards better, the other plays his game more 
eunningly : your Frenchman is much the fair- 
er pom xf for when he goeth into the field, he 
commonly puts off his doublet and opens his 
breast; the Spaniard, clean contrary, besides 
his shirt, hath his doublet quilted, his coat of 
mail, his cassock, and strives to make himself 
impenetrable. 
* Go to their tune: the one delights in the 
Ionic, the other altogether in the Doric. 


when they went to try their 
the one 


“ Go to their speech: the one speaks oft, the | 


other seldom; the one fast, the other slowly ; 


the one mangleth, cuts off, and eats many let- | 


ters, the other pronounceth all; the one con- 
tracts and enchains his words, and speaks 
pressingly and short, the other delights in long 
breathed accents, which he prolates with such 
pauses, that before he be at the period of his 
sentences, one might reach a second thought : 
the one’s mind and tongue go commonly toge- 
ther, (and the first comes sometimes in the ar- 
rear.) the other’s tongue comes flagging a fur- 
long after his mind, in such a distance, that 
they seldom or never meet and justle one an- 
other. 

“In fine, Mercury swayeth over the one, 
and Saturn over the other, insomuch, that out 
of the premises, you may infer, that there is an 
intellectual, political, moral, and natural oppo- 
sition between them both, in their comport- 
ment, fancies, inclinations, humours, and the 
very understanding, so that one might say, 
What the one is, the other is not ; and in such 
a visible discrepancy, that if one were fetched 
from the remotest parts of the earth the sun 
displayeth his beams upon, yea, from the very 
Antipodes he would agree with either better, 
than they do one with another.” 

He thus amusingly speaks of the follies of 
travellers, on their return home :— 

“He must abhor all affectations, all forced 
tstures and compliments: for foreign travel 


the 
the one shuffleth his | 


| 
| 
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oftentimes makes many to wander from them- 
selves, as well as from their country, and to 
come back mere mimicks; and so, in going 
far, to fare worse, and bring back less wit thay 
they carried forth; they go out figures (accord- 
ing to the Italian proverb) and return cyphers ; 
they retain the vice of a country, and will dis- 
course learnedly thereon, but pass by and for- 
get the good, their memories being herein like 
hair-sieves, that keep up the bran, and let go 
the fine flour. They strive to degenerate as 
much as they can from Englishmen, and all 
their talk is still foreign, or, at least, will bring 
it to be so, though it be by head and shoulders, 
magnifying other nations, and derogating from 
their own: nor can one hardly exchange three 
words with them at an ordinary, (or elsewhere) 
but presently they are the other side of the 
sea, commending either the wines of Franee, 
the fruits of Italy, or the oil and sallads of 
Spain. - 

“ Some also there are, who, by their counte- 
nance more than by their carriage, by their dis 
eases more than by their discourses, discover 
themselves to have been abroad under hot cli- 
nates 

“ Others have a custom to be always relating 
strange things and wonders, (of the humour of 
Sir John Mandeville,) and they usually present 
them to the hearers, through multiplying glass- 
es, and thereby cause the thing to appear far 
greater than it is in itself; they make moun- 
tains of mole-hills, like Charenton-Bridge-Echo, 
which doubles the sound nine times. Such a 
traveller was he that reported the Indian fly to 
be as big as a fox; China birds to be as big as 
some horses; and their mice to be as big as 
monkeys; but they have the wit to fetch this 
far enough off, because the hearer may rather 
believe it than make a voyage so far to dis 
prove it. 

‘ Every one knows the tale of him, who re 
ported he had seen a cabbage, under whose 
leaves a regiment of soldiers were sheltered 
from a shower of rain. Another, who was no 
traveller, (yet the wiser man) said, he had 
passed by a place where there were 400 bra- 
ziers making of a cauldron—200 within, and 
200 without beating the nails in: the traveller 
asking for what use that huge cauldron was 
he told him, ‘ Sir it was to boil your cabbage.’ 

“Such another was the Spanish traveller, 
who was so habituated to hyperbolize, and re- 
late wonders, that he became ridiculous in all 
companies, so that he was forced at last to give 
order to his man, when he fell into any excess 
this way, and report any thing improbable, he 

should ‘pull him by the sleeve. The master 
falling into his wonted hyperboles, spoke of a 
church in China that was ten thousand yards 
long; his man, standing behind and pulling him 
by the sleeve made him stop suddenly. The 
company asking, ‘1 pray, Sir, how broad might 
that church be?’ he replied, ‘but a yard broad, 
and you may thank my man for pulling me by 
the sleeve, else I had made it four-square for 
you.’ 

“Others have another kind of hyperbolizing 
vein; as they will say, there is not a woman in 
Italy, but wears an iron girdle next her skin in 
the absence of her husband ; that for a pistole 
one may be master of any man’s life there 
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that there is not a gentleman in France but 
hath his box of plaisters about him: that in 
Germany every one hath a rouse in his pate 
once a day: that there are few dons in Spain 


that eat flesh once a week, or that hath not a | 


mistress besides his wife 
courtesans than London honest women (which 
may adinit a double sense): that Seville is like 
a chess-board table, having as many Moriscos 
as Spaniards: that Venice hath more Marque- 
relles than Marchands: Portugal more Jews 
than Christians. Whereas it is far otherwise, 
for the devil is not so black as he is painted, no 
more are these noble nations and towns as they 
are tainted ; therefore one should 


Parcere paucorum diffundere crimen in omnes 


And it is a generous kind of civility to report 
always the best 

“ Furthermore, there is amongst many others, 
(which were too long to recite here,) an odd 
kind of Anglicism, wherein some do frequently 


express themselves, as to say your boors of 


Holland, sir ; 
courtesans of Venice, sir 
swered, (not impertinently)— My courtesans. 


your Jesuits of Spain, sir; your 
whereunto one an- 


sir? Pox on them all for me, they are none of 


mv courtesans 

“ Lastly, some kind of travellers there are, 
whom their gait and strutting, their bending in 
the hams and shoulders, and looking upon their 
legs, with frisking and singing, do speak them 
travellers 

“Others, by a fantastic kind of ribanding 
themselves, by their modes of habit and cloth- 
ing, (and touching variety of clothing, there be 
certain odd ill-favoured old prophecies of this 
island, which were improper to recite here.) do 
make themselves known to have breathed fo- 
reign air, like Sir Thomas Moore's traveller 

Again he gives the following cautions, with 
respect to imitating foreign manners :— 

* And as the commendablest quality of oil is 
to smell of nothing, yet it giveth an excellent 
relish to many sorts of meats; so is he the dis- 
creetest traveller, who savoureth of no affecta- 
tion or strangeness. of no exotic modes atall, af- 
ter his return, either in his carriage or discourse, 
unless the subject require it, and the occasion 
and company aptly serve for him to discover 
himeelf, and then an application of his know- 


that Paris hath more | 





ledge abroad will excellently season his matter, | 
| of the rocks, others to dig one under the sea; 


and serve as golden dishes to serve it in 

“ If any foreigner be to be imitated in his 
manner of discourse and comportment, it is the 
Italian, who may be said to be a medium betwixt 


; 
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“ In Italy, amongst other moral customs, one 
may learn not to be over prodigal of speech 
when there is no need; for with a nod, with a 
shake of the head, and a shrug of the shoulder, 
they will answer to many questions. 

* One shall learn, besides, there, not to inter- 
rupt one in the relation of his tale, or to feed it 
with odd interlocutions. One shall learn, also, 
not to laugh at his own jest, 2s too many use 
to do, like a hen, which cannot lay an egg but 
she must cackle. 

“* Moreover, one shall learn not to ride so fu- 
riously as they do ordinarily in England, when 
there is no necessity at all for it; for the Italians 
have a proverb, that “a galloping horse is an 
open sepulchre.” And the English, generally, 
are observed by all other nations, to ride, com- 
monly, with that speed, as if they rode for a 
midwife, or a physician, or to get a pardon to 
save one’s life as he goeth to execution, when 
there is no such thing, or any such occasion at 
all; which makes them call England the hell ot 
horses 

“ In these hot countries, also, one shall learn 
to give over the habit of an odd custom, pecu- 
liar to the English alone, and whereby they are 
distinguished from other nations: which ts, to 
make still towards the chimney, though it be in 
the dog-days : 

There is a rich and pleasing passage on pa- 
triotism, as the fruit of foreign travel 

“ Amongst many other fruits of foreign tra- 
vel, besides the delightful ideas, and a thousand 
various thoughts, and self-contentments, and 
inward solaces, it raiseth in the memory of 
things past, this is one; that when one hath 
seen the tally and taillage of France, the mill- 
stone of Spain, the assize of Holland, the gabels 
of Italy, where one cannot bring an egg or root 
to the market, but the prince his part lies 
therein; when he hath felt the excess of heat, 
the dangerous serains, the poverty of soil im 
many places ; the homeliness and incommodity 
of lodging, the coarse clothing of the best sort 
of peasants, their wooden shoes and straw hats, 
their canvas breeches and buckram petticoats 
their meagre fare, feeding commonly upon 
grass, herbs, and roots, and drinking water, 
near the condition of brute animals, who find 
the cloth always ready laid, and the buttery 
open; when he hath observed what a hard shift 
some make to hew out a dwelling in the holes 


when he feels how in some climes the heaven is 
as brass, in others as a dropping sponge, in 


| othersas a great bellows, most part of the year ; 


the gravity of the Spaniard, the heaviness of | 


the Dutch, and levity of our next neighbours ; 
for he seems to allay the one, and quicken the 
other two; to serve as a buoy to the one, anda 
ballast to the other. , 

“ France useth to work one good effect upon 
the English: she useth to take away the mo- 
ther’s milk, (as they say ;) that blush and bash- 
ful tincture which useth to rise up in the face 
upon sudden salutes and interchange of com- 
mp oy and to enharden one with confidence ; 
jor the gentry of France have a kind of loose 
becoming boldness, and forward vivacity in 
their carriage, whereby they seem to draw re- 


spect from their superiors and equals, and make | 
! this, at his return home, he will bless God, and 


their inferiors keep a fitting distance 





how the earth, in many places, is ever and anon 
sick of a fit of the palsy ; when he sees the same 
sun which only cherisheth and gently warms 
his countrymen, half-parboil and tan other peo- 
ple; and those rays which scorch the adusted 
soils of Calabria and Spain, only varnish and 
wild the green honey-suckled plains and hil- 
locks of England; when he hath observed what 
hard shifts some make to rub out in this world, 
in divers countries what speed nature makes to 
finish her course in them ; how their best sort 
of women, after forty, are presently superannu- 
ated, and look like another Charingcross, or 
caracks that have passed the line in three voy- 
ages to the Indies: when he hath observed all 














love England better ever after, both for the 
equality of the temper in the clime, where there 
is no where the like, take all the seasons of the 
year together, (though some would wish she 
might be pushed a little nearer the sun;) for 
the free condition of the subject, and equal par- 
ticipation of the wealth of the land ; for the un- 
paralleled accommodation of lodging, and secu- 
rity of travel; for the admirable hospitality ; 
for the variety and plenty of all sorts of firm 
food; for attendance and cleanliness; for the 
rare fertility of sea and shore, of air, earth, and 
water; for the longevity, well-favouredness, 
and innate honesty of the people; and above all, 
for the moderation and decency in celebrating 
the true service of God, being far from super- 
stition one way, and from profaneness the other 
way, though (with a quaking heart I speak it,) 
there have been strange insolencies cominitted 
of late: I say, when he hath well observed all 
this, he will sing, as once I did to a noble friend 
of mine from Denmark, in this Sapphic : 


Dulcior fumus yatrie forensi 

Flammoula, vino prwit unda, terre 

Herba Britanne mage transmarino 
Flore sauvis.” 


We learn from the following lines the scan- 
tiness of the assistance which a traveller could 
expect from books. The concluding part pre- 
sents a trait of the manners of the period. 

‘ It were very requisite to have a book of the 
topographical description of all places, through 
which he passeth; and I think Dertins, or the 
epitome of Ortelius, which are small and port- 
able, would be the best. At his first coming to 
any city, he should repair to the chief church 
(if not idolatrous) to offer up his sacrifice of 
thanks, that he is safely arrived thither; and 
then some have used to get on the top of the 
highest steeple, where one may view, with ad- 
vantage, all the country circumjacent, and the 
site of the city, withthe avenues and approaches 
about it; and so take a landscape of it.” 

The erudite Howell seems to have had an 
agreeable notion of the quickest mode of learn- 
inga language. The contrivance of the grate 
is admirable and beyond all praise. 

“ Some have used it as a prime help to ad- 
vance language, to have some ancient nun for a 
Divota, with whom he may chat at the grates, 
when he hath little else to do; for the nuns 
speak a quaint dialect, and, besides, they have, 
most commonly, all the news that passes, and 
they will entertain discourse till one be weary, 
if he bestow on them, now and then, some small 
bagatelles, as English gloves or knives, or rib- 
bons; and, before he go over, he must furnish 
himself with such small curiosities; but this I 
dare not advise him to, in regard the hazard one 
way may be greater than the advantage the 
other way.” 

His mode of composing the mind, and of ba- 
nishing the melancholy attendant upon separa- 
tion from country, friends , and habits, is ex- 
pressed in a very pleasing passage. 

“ His closet, also, must be his rendezvous, 
whensoever he is surprised with any fit of pen- 
siveness (as thoughts of country and kindred 
will often affect one,) for no earthly thing exhi- 
larates the heart more, and raiseth the spirits 
toa greater height of comfort, than conversa- 
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tion with God, than peace with heaven, than 
spiritual meditation, whereby the soul melts 
into an inconceivable sweetness of delight, and 
is delivered from all distempers, from all tumul- 
tuary confusion and disturbance of thoughts: 
and there is none, let him have the humours 
never so well balanced within him, but is sub- 
ject unto anxiety of mind sometimes; for, 
while we are composed of four different ele- 
ments, wherewith the humours within us sym- 
bolize, we must have perpetual ebbings and 
flowings of mirth and melancholy, which have 
their alternate turns in us, as naturally as it is 
for the night to succeed the day: for as the 
physicians hold there is no perfection of corpo- 
ral health in the life, but a convalescence at best, 
which is a medium twixt health and sickness, 
so is it in the state of the mind. This extends 
from the lord to the lacquey, from the peasant 
to the prince, whose crown is oftentimes inlaid 
with thorns, whose robe is furred with fears, 
whereof the ermine is no ill emblem, having as 
many black spots in it as white. Nor is there 
any thing so hereditary to mankind as vexation 
of spirit, which, doubtless, was the ground the 
Pagan philosopher built his opinion upon, that 
the rational soul was given to man for his self- 
punishment and martyrdom :— 


Man often is 
A tyrant to himself, a Phalaris 


“ But as, when we go abroad, we cannot hin- 
der the birds of the air to fly and flutter about 
our heads, yet we may hinder them to root or 
nestle within our hair; so, while we travel in 
this life, we cannot prevent but myriads of me- 
lancholy cogitations, and thoughtful cares and 
longings, will often seize upon our imaginations, 
yet we may hinder these thoughts to build their 
nests within our bosoms, and to descend from 
the head to the heart, and take footing there; 
if they do, | told you, before, what is the best 
cordial to expel them thence.” 

In the paragraphs we shall next quote, the 
author touches upon the poetical literature oi 
France, and then turns to some general conclu 
sions with respect to the life ofa traveller 

‘** There be some French poets will afford ex 
cellent entertainment; especially Du Barias 
and ‘twere not amiss to give a slight salute to 
Ronzard, Desportes, and the late Theophile 
and, touching poets, they must be used like 
flowers ; some must be only smelt unto; but 
some are good to be thrown into a limbique, te 
be distilled, whence the memory may carry 
away the elixir of them; for true poesy is the 
quintessence, or rather the luxury of learning 
Let him run over, also, the proverbs of every 
country, and cull out the choicest of them ; for 
many of them carry much weight, wit, and 
caution with them 

* And every nation hath certain proverbs and 
adages peculiar to itself; neither would it be 
time ill spent, to read Asop in every tongue, 
and make it his task to relate some fable, every 
day, to his governor, or some other, by heart 

“ Thus, the life of a traveller is spent, either 
in reading, in meditation, or im discourse: by 
the first, he converseth with the dead; by the 
second, with himself; by the last, with the liv 
ing, which, of all three, is most advantageous 
for attaining a language, the life whereot con 
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sists in society and communication. Let his 
chamber be streetward, to take in the common 
ery and language. and see how the town is 
served ; for it will be no unprofitable diversion 
unto him: but for his closet, let it be m the 
inner part.” 

Concerning the expenses of travelling, we 
find this notice: 

“As for expenses, he must make account, 
that every servant he hath, (whereof there 
should be none English, but his governor,) 
every one will stand him in £50 a piece, per 
annum ; and, for his own expenses, he cannot 
allow himself less than £300. IT include herein 
all sorts of exercises ; his riding, dancing, fenc- 
ing, the racket, coach-hire, with other casual 
charges, together with his apparel, which, if it 
be fashionable, it matters not how plain it is, be- 
ing a ridiculous vanity to be gaudy amongst 
strangers ; it is as if one should light a candle 
to the sun. 

“The time that he spends in Paris, must be 
chiefly employed to improve himself in the ex- 
ercises aforesaid; for there the choicest mas- 
ters are of any part of Christendom. He must 
apply himself, also, to know the fashion and garb 


of the court, observe the person and genius of 


the prince, inquire of the greatest noblemen 
and their pedigree, (which | recommend to his 
special consideration.) of the favourites and 
prime councillors of state, the most eminent 
courtiers; and, if there be any famous man, to 
seek conversation with him, for it was the say- 
ing of a great emperor, that he had rather go 
fifty miles to hear a wise man, than five to see 
a fair city 

“For private gentlemen and cadets, there be 
divers academies in Paris, college-like, where 
for 150 pistoles a year, which come to about 
£110 sterling per annum of our money, one 
may be very well accommodated with lodging 
and diet for himself and a man, and be taught 
to ride, to fence, to manage arms, to dance, 
vault, and ply the mathematics 

Some literary information may be had from 
the following short extract 

“There are in Paris, every week commonly, 
some odd pamphlets and pasquils dispersed, and 
dropped up and down, for there is no where 
else that monstrous liberty, (yet London hath 
exceeded her far now of late, the more I am 
sorry:) which, with the Gazettes and Con- 
rantes, he should do well to read weekly, and 
raise discourse thereon; for though there may 
be many trivial passages in them, yet they are 
couched in very good language, and one shall 
feel the general pulse of Christendom in them, 
and know the names of the most famous men 
that are up and down the world m action 


“Some do use to have a small ledger-book, 
fairly bound up table-book-will, wherein, when 
they meet with any person of note and eminen- 
ey, and journey or pension with him any time, 
they desire him to write his name, with some 
short sentence, which they cal] the mot of re- 
membrance, the perusal whereof will fill one 
with no unpleasing thoughts of dangers and 
accidents passed.’ 


It is curious to find, that, even in Howell's 
time, it should be necessary to caution English- 
men from mixing with their countrymen on 


the continent. The advice cannot be too ofien 
repeated at the present day. 

“ Being come to France, his best course wil! 
be to retire to some university about the Loire, 


| unfrequented by the English, for the greatest 





bane of English gentlemen abroad, is too much 
frequency and communication with their own 
countrymen.” 

We shall not transfer any thing more from 
the Instructions: we have left in it not much 
that is remarkable, though the whole is well 
worth the perusal of any one who may chance 
to meet with the original. Howell was a man, 
not only of learning, but of some liveliness of 
fancy: he had good sense and considerable ex- 

rience and knowledge of the world. We shall 
Sees occasion to return again to him and his 
works; although very frequent mention has 
been made of him in our former volume, and 
one of his works reviewed. 


From the Retrospective Review 


A JOURNEY TO PARIS IN THE YEAR 
1698. BY DR. MARTIN LISTER. The 
Third Edition. London: printed for Jacoh 
Tonson, at Gray's Inn Gate, next Gray's Inn 
Lane. (1699.)  12mo. 


Coup a parallel be drawn between different 
nations, at periods, so as to exhibit their rela- 
tive progress or retrospection, it would form 
an admirable auxiliary in studying the philoso- 
phy of history. By diligently ohserving the 
changes in the face of society, the gradual ac- 
cession of intelligence, the melioration of man- 
ners, and the diffusion of comfort and happiness 
which distinguish one country; and by com- 
paring these cheering appearances with the ig- 
norance, the poverty, and the wretchedness 
which, during the same period, have made an 
equal progress in another; we should be neces- 
sarily led to inquire into the causes which have 
been productive of such opposite effects. In 
inquiries like these, the narratives of persons 
who have visited the same country, at different 
periods, are eminently useful, since they com- 
prehend, not only statistical details, but those 
lively pictures of the spirit and manners of the 
people, which are so essentially requisite to be 
known. What a valuable requisition to our 
historical collections would be a series of tra- 
vels, written by intelligent foreigners, who had 
traversed this country at various periods ? 
What an amusing sketch would they present 
of our national peculiarities, and of the changes 
which our national character has sustained ? 
Unfortunately, there exist but few such produc- 
tions; though of our own travellers into other 
lands, a more numerous list may be formed. 
Some few of these have been already noticed 
in our pages. We have given an account of 
the travels of the facetious Tom Coryate,” 
through France and other parts of the conti- 
nent, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century ; and also of the “Voyage” of Dr. 
Heylin,t to the same country, some years af- 
terwards. To these, the “ Journey to Paris’ 
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af Dr. Martin Lister, which took a at the 
conclusion of the same century, forms a very 
proper appendix. 

Dr. Martin Lister was born in the year 1638. 
Having studied, for some time, at Cambridge, 
he visited the continent, and, on his return, set- 
tled at York, where he first practised his pro- 
fession. After a residence of some years, in 
that city, he removed to London, and became 
a member of the royal college of physicians. 
On the accession of Queen Anne, his reputa- 
tion stood so high, that he was appointed one 
of her majesty’s physicians. He was the au- 
thor of many highly esteemed and scientific 
works on natural history, as well as of numer- 
ous papers in the Pailosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, of which learned body he 
was an active member. 

Having, upon several occasions, experienced 
great benefit to his health, from the milder cli- 
mate of France, Dr. Lister was induced, on 
the conclusion of the peace between this coun- 
try and France, to accept the post of physician 
to Lord Portland, who was despatched, as am- 
bassador extraordinary, to the court of Louis 
XIV. Of the observations made by him, dur- 
ing that visit, the result is given in the little 
volume before us, in the introduction to which 
he has explained his reasons for presenting it 
to the public. Of the wonders of Paris, and 
the ah saa mel of the French court, he con- 
fesses that descriptions, superior to his own, 
are to be found; for that his attention had been 
directed neither to the ceremonies of the state 
or the church, nor to the situation of political 
affairs ; and that he was “no more concerned 
in the embassy, than in the sailing of the ship 
which carried him over.” 

“ | took more pleasure,” (adds the philosophi- 
eal Doctor,) “to see Monsieur Breman, in his 
white waistcoat, digging in the royal physic 
garden, and sowing his couches, than Monsieur 
de Saintot making room for an ambassador ; 
and | found myself better disposed, and more 
apt to learn the names and physiognomy of a 
hundred plants, than of five or six princes. After 
all, | had much rather have walked a hundred 
paces, under the meanest hedge in Languedoc, 
than any the finest alley at Versailles or St. 
Cloud ; so much I prefer fair nature and a warm 
sun, before the most exquisite performances of 
art in a cold and barren climate.’ 

On the entrance of the embassy into Paris, 
Dr. Lister remarked that taste for spectacles, 
which still distinguishes the French people. 
He speaks of the great “ curiosity of the Pari- 
sians, who are much more delighted in fine 
shows than the people of London.” 

“ One thing was an evident argument of this 
humour, that there were some hundreds of 
coaches of persons of the best quality, even 
some bishops and lords, which I saw, who had 
placed themselves ina file to line the streets, and 
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had the patience to have so remained for some ' 


hours.” 


In contrasting the general aspect of Paris | 


with that of London, Dr. Lister observes, that, 
“for the quantity of ground possessed by the 
common people, that city is more populous than 
any part of London,” 

“This difference between the two cities, 
valso, is true ; that here the palaces and convents 
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have eat up the people's dwelling, and crowded 
them excessively together : and possessed them- 
selves of far the greatest part of the ground : 
whereas, in London, the contrary may be ob- 
served, that the people have destroyed the pa- 
laces, and sinced thamenions upon the founda- 
tions of them, and forced the nobility to live in 
squares or streets, in a sort of community ; but 
this they have done very honestly, having fairly 
purchased them.” 

The growth of London, compared with that 
of Paris, at once shows the superior increase 
of wealth in our own capital, in which, year 
after year, the merchants and mechanics are 
“ foreing the nobility” westward. The city pa- 
laces have, some centuries ago, yielded to these 
“ base mechanicals,” and the splendid line of 
noble mansions, which adorned the Strand, 
have yielded in their turn. In Dr. Lister's 
time, the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury still retained mansions in the city, 
while Lord Cravan’s palace was situated in 
Drury Lane. The English, however, are a 
most aristocratical people, and our nobility 
view the approaches of their plebeian neigh- 
bours with all the spleen of a back-woodsman, 
when he hears of the founding of a village 
within twenty miles of the place of his retreat. 
The French nobles, on the contrary, display so 
little disgust at the proximity of their poorer 
brethren, that marquesses and counts scruple 
not to reside over the shops of tailors and plu- 
Inassicrs. 

in the ornamental arts of life, for which our 
countrymen in general have little taste, the 
French have always surpassed us. In the ele 
gance and magnificence of their furniture, and 
in their style of dress, we have, for centuries, 
been their humble imitators; but, m many 
matters of more importance, we, as decidedly, 
are their superiors. Thus, after detailing the 
magnificence which struck him in the finishing 
and furniture of the French mansions, Dr. Lis 
ter adds, * yet, after all, many utensils and con- 
veniences of life are wanting here, which we, 
in England, have.” We believe that this ob- 
servation is equally applicable at the present 
day. 

* All the houses of persons of distinction are 
built with porte-cocheres, that is, wide gates 
to drive in a coach, and, consequently, have 
courts within ; and, mostly, remises to set them 
up. There are reckoned above seven hundred 
of these great gates ; and many of these are 
after the most noble patterns of ancient arch 
tecture. 

“ The lower windows of all houses are grated 
with strong bars of iron, which must be a vast 
expense. 

“ As the houses are magnificent without, so 
the finishing within side and furniture answer 
in richness and neatness; as hangings of rich 
tapestry, raised with gold and silver threads 
crimson damask, and velvet beds, or of gold and 
silver tissue : cabinets and bureaus of ivory, in- 
laid with tortoiseshell, and gold and _ silver 
plates, in a hundred different manners : branch- 
es and candlesticks of crystal: but, above all, 
most rare pictures. The gildings, carvings, and 
paintings of the roofs, are admirable. 

“ These things are in this city, and the coun 
try about, to such a variety and excess, tha‘ 
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“ Vet, there is one more in this city which 1 


you can come into no private house of any man 
of substance, but you see something of them ; 
and they are observed frequently to ruin them- 
selves in these expenses. Every one that has 
any thing to spare, covets to have some good 
picture or sculpture of the best artist. The 
like in the ornaments of their gardens, so that 
it is incredible what pleasure that vast quanti- 
ty of fine things gives the curious stranger 
Here, as soon as ever a man gets any thing by 
fortune or inheritance, he lays it out in some 
such way as now named. 

“ Yet, afterall, many utensils and conveni- 
ences of life are wanting here, which we have in 
England. This makes me remember what 
Monsieur Instell, a Parisian, formerly told me 
here, that he had made a catalogue of near 
threescore things of this nature, which they 
wanted in Paris 

“ The pavement of the streets is all of square 
stone, of about eight or ten inches thick ; that 
is, as deep in the ground as they are broad at 
top. The gutters shallow, and laid round with- 
out edges, which make the coaches glide easi- 
ly over them ; every stone costs sixpence be- 


fore it is laid in the pavement, so that the | 
| valued a third part dearer for this.” 


charge hath been very great to have so vast a 
eity paved with them; and also, all the roads 
that lead to it for some leagues together 

“ However, it must needs be said, the streets 
are very narrow, and the passengers a-foot no 
ways secured from the hurry and danger of 
coaches, which are alw ays passing the streets 
with an air of haste; and a full trot, upon 
broad flat stones, betwixt large and resounding 
houses, makes a sort of music which should 
seem very agreeable to the Parisians.” 

Having indulged in some preliminary obser- 
vations, Dr. Lister “descends to a more parti- 
eular review of this great city,” and treats— 
of the streets and public places—of the “ houses 
of note’ —of the men and libraries he met with 

—of the diet and recreations of the Parisians—of 
the gardens and their ornaments—and, lastly, 
of the air and health of Paris. We shall en- 
deavour to present to our readers the most im- 
portant part of his observations on each of these 
heads 

In describing the streets of Paris, the Doc- 
tor naturally adverts to the vehicles which tra- 
verse them. The coaches, he tells us, were 
numerous, and “very fine in gilding,” but do 
not equal our own in “ largeness, beauty, and 
neatness,” though they surpass the English 
equipages in easiness. The latter quality was, 


| was willing to omit, as thinki 


it at first sight 
scandalous, and a very jest, it being a wretch- 
ed business in so magnificent a city; and that 
is the vinegrette, a coach on two wheels, drag- 
ged by a man, and pushed behind by a womau 
or boy, or both.” 

From the vehicles, our traveller proceeds to 
the passengers in the streets. Of these, the 
bishops and abbots, as he terms them, make 
the most considerable figure, the former having 
“ very splendid equipages, and a variety of fine 
liveries.’ The lawyers, however, assisted by 
their wives, appear to have rivalled the church- 
men 

“ Amongst the living objects to be seen in 
the streets of Paris, the counsellors and chief 
officers of the courts of justice make a great 
figure. They and their wives have their trains 
carried up, so there are abundance to be seen 
walking about the streets in thismanner. It is 


| for this, that places of that naturesell so well. A 


no doubt, of the first importance at the period, | 


when the Doctor wrote before the advent of 
Mr. M‘Adam. After enjoying the luxury of 
the Paris coaches for four months, the Doctor 
* rid in the easiest chariot of my lord’s, which 
eame from England, but not a jolt but what af- 
fected a man, so as to be tired more in one hour, 
in that, than in six in these.” The hackney 
coaches and chairs were, we are told, “the 
most nasty and miserable voitures that can be, 
and oe near as dear again as in London.” For 
quick travelling, there were “ great numbers of 
post-chaises for a single person, and rouillions 
for two persons.”* 


man that has a right to qualify a wife with this 
honour, shall command fortune ; and, the car- 
rvying a great velvet cushion to church is such 
another business. The place of a lawyer is 


After noticing the “very little noise in the 
eity of public cries of things to be sold, or any 
disturbance from pamphlets or hawkers,” the 
Doctor gives us a piece of information, as appli- 
cable to Paris at the present day, as at the pr 
riod of his visit 

“It is difficult and dangerous to vend a libel! 
here. While we were in town, a certain per 
son gave a bundle of them to a blind man, a 
begyar of the hospital of the Quinzerint, tell 
ing he might get fivepence for every penny 
He went to Notre-Dame, and cried them up in 
the service time, ‘La vie, et miracles de 
l'Evesque de Rheims.’ This wasa trick that was 
played the archbishop, as it was thought by the 


"| Jesuits, with whom he has had a great contest 


about Molina’s (the Spanish Jesuit,) doctrines. 
The libel went off at any rate, when the first 
buyers had read the title further, and found 
they were against the present archbishop, duke, 
and first peer of France.” 

Of" the lighting of the streets, we have the 
following account :— 

“ The streets are lighted alike all the winter 
long, as well when the moon shines, as at other 
times of the month; which I remember the 
rather, because of the impertinent usage of our 
yeople at London, to take away the lights for 
hal of the month, as though the moon was cer- 
tain to shine and light the streets ; and that 
there could be no pt weather in winter 
The lanterns here hang down in the very mid- 
dle of all the streets, about twenty paces dis- 
tance, and twenty foothigh. They are made 
of a square of glass about two feet deep, cover- 
ed with a broad plate of iron, and the rope that 
lets them down is secured, and locks up in an 
iron funnel and little truck, fastened into the 
wall of the house. These lanterns have can- 


| dles, of four in the pound, in them, which last 


burning till after midnight.” 
The expense of these lights for five months 








* For a curious and correct account of our 
own public vehicles, at nearly this period, see 


The Grand Concern of England Erplain 
(Harleian Miscellany, vol. vii. p. 40.) 

















only 1s said to have amounted to £50,000 ster- 
ling per annum. When Dr. Franklin was in 
Paris, he was kind enough to give the Parisians 
some advice on this subject, namely, that if 
they would go to bed earlier, and rise earlier, 
they might save their tallow. The frolic of 
lamp-breaking incurred very serious conse- 
quences. 

“ As to these lights, if any man break them, 
he is forthwith sent to the galleys ; and there 
were three young gentlemen of good families, 
who were in prison for having done it in a fro- 
lic, could not be released thence for some 
months, and that not without the diligent appli- 
cation of good friends at court.” 

Having sufficiently explored the streets, Dr 
Lister “begs leave, in the next place, to visit 
the palaces and men of letters.” The Palais 
Mazarin first attracted his attention, where he 
was much scandalized at “the fond humour” 
of the Duke de Mazarin, who, “ ina hot fit of 
devotion,” bestowed garments upon all his sta- 
tues, in all instances where the sculptor had 
omitted that act of decency; or, as our travel- 
ler expresses himself, “ frocked them by a sad 
hand with I know not what plaister of Paris.” 
The subject leads the Doctor to discourse con- 
cerning the habits of the ancients, and from 
thence of the moderns, concluding with the 
following piece of honest advice. 

“ But the best rule of health and long life is 
to do little to ourselves. People are not aware 
what inconveniences they bring upon them- 
selves by custom, how they will plead for things 
long used, and make that pleasant which is very 
destructive to their healths; as in the case 
of clothing, tobacco, strong-waters, steel reme- 
dies, the drinking mineral waters, bathing, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, &c.” 

Le Nostre’s cabinet is thus described by our 
traveller 

“Monsieur le Nostre’s cabinet, or rooms, 
wherein he keeps his fine things, the comptrol- 
ler of the king’s gardens at the side of the Tu- 
illeries, was worth seeing. He is a very inge- 
nious old gentleman, and the ordinance and de- 
sign of most of the royal and great gardens in | 
and about Paris are of his invention, and he has 
lived to see them in perfection. This gentle- 
man is eighty-nine years of age, and quick and 
lively. He entertained me very civilly. There 
were in the three apartments into which it is 
divided, (the uppermost of which is an octagon 
room with a dome,) a great collection of choice 
pictures, porcelains, some of which were jars 
of a most extraordinary size, some old Roman | 
heads and bustos, and entire statues; a great 
collection of stamps very richly bound up in 
books ; but he had lately made a draught of 
his best pictures to the value of 50,000 crowns, 
and had presented them to the king at Ver- 
sailles. There was not any thing of natural 
history in all his cabinet. 

“ | was several times with him, and once he 
carried me into an upper closet, where he had 
a great collection of medals in four cabinets ; 
the most modern amongst them were four large 
drawers, three of which were the medals of 
king William. The fourth drawer was of king 
William’s ancestors and family, near 300, as he 
told me in all; he had been 40 years in making 
this collection, and had purchased many of them 
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at vast rates. He has certainly the best furni- 
ture for an Historia Metallica that | ever saw 
The French king has a particular kindness 
for him, and has greatly enriched him, and no 
man talks with more freedom with him; he is 
much delighted with his humour, and will sit 
to see his medals; and when he comes at any 
medal that makes against him, he will say, 
‘sire, royla unc, qu’ est lien contre nous: as 
though the matter pleased him, and he was 
glad to find it to show it to the king. Mon- 
sieur le Nostre spoke much of the good hu- 
mour of his master; he affirmed to me he was 
never seen in passion, and gave me many in- 
stances of occasions, that would have caused 
most men to have raged, which yet he put up 
with all the temper imaginable 

“In this cabinet | saw many very rare old 
china vessels, and amongst them a small Ro- 
man glass urn, very thick made and ponderous, 
of a blue sea colour, the two ears were feet 
divided into four claws, but the very bottom of 
this vessel was smooth, and very little umbili- 
cate ; and for this reason | cannot see whether 
it might not be cast. and not blown.” 

The Doctor's next visit was to the palace of 
the Luxembourg, and the Louvre, the most re- 
markable features of which he describes at 
some length. He also details his interview 
with Baudelet, Tournefort, and other celebra- 
ted men of that day. Amongst others, he call- 
ed at the apartments of M. Verney, in the royal 
physic garden. 

“*——— but missing my visit, went up with a 
young gentleman of my lord ambassador's re- 
tinue to see Mr. Bennis, who was in the dis- 
secting room, working by himself upon a dead 
body, with its breast open and belly gutted : 
there were very odd things to be seen in the 
room. My companion, it being morning, and 
his senses very quick and vigorous, was 
strangely surprised and offended; and retired 
down the stairs much faster than he came up. 
And, indeed, a private anatomy room, is to one 
not accustomed to this kind of manufacture, very 
irksome if not frightful: here, a basket of dis- 
secting instruments, as knives, saws, &c.; and 
there, a form with a thigh and leg flayed, and 
the muscles parted asunder: on another form, 
an arm served after the same manner: here, a 
tray full of bits of flesh, for the more minute 
discovery of the veins and nerves, and every 
where such discouraging objects. So, as if 
reason and the good of mankind did not put 
them upon this study, it could not be endured 
For instinct and nature most certainly abhors 
the employment.’ 

It appears that Paris was as well supplied 
with aaiieste at that time, as it is at present 

“He (M. Verney.) had, at least, twenty hu- 
man bodies from the gallows, the Chatelet, 
(where they are exposed, who are found mur- 
dered in the streets, which is a very common 
business at Paris.) and from the hospitals 

Of Madame Dacier, Dr. Lister gives a very 
favourable account. 

“| visited Monsieur Dacier and his lady, two 
very obliging persons, and both of great worth 
and very learned 

“J think our profession is much beholden te 
him for his elegant translation of Hippocrates 
into French, with learned notes upon him. 1 
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wish he may live to finish what he hath so hap- 

ly begun. I read over the two volumes he 
1as printed with great delight. He seems to 
favour the opinion of those, who think the cir- 
culation of the blood was known to him; in 
which he errs undoubtedly. “Tis manifest his 
anatomy was rude, dark, and of little extent ; 
but ‘tis also as manifest that he knew very well 
the effect of the circulation. I must needs say 
this for Madam Dacier, his wife, though I 
knew her, by her writings, before I saw her the 
learnedest woman in Europe, and the true 
daughter and disciple of Fanaquil Faber; yet 
her great learning did not alter her genteel air 
in conversation, or in the least appear in her 
discourse ; which was easy, modest, and nothing 
affected. 

“J visited Monsieur Morin, one of the Aca- 
demie des Sciences,a man very curious in 
minerals; of which he shewed me some from 
Siam, as jaspers, onyxes, agates, loadstones, 
&c. He shewed me also excellent tin ore from 
Alsace. Also, from France, a great block of a 
sort of amethyst of two or three hundred 
weight ; some parts of it (for he had several 
plates sawed and polished) were very fine, and 
had large spots and veins of a deep coloured 
violet. It was designed for a pavement in 
Marchetterie, of which he shewed me a carton 
drawn in the natural colours. This puts me in 
mind of a vast amethyst I had seen at London, 
brought from New Spain, and exposed to sale ; 
it weighed, as | remember, eleven pounds odd 
ounces, and was most perfectly figured both 
point and sides, after the manner of a Bristol 
diamond, or common rock crystal; but this 
block here was rude and without any shape. 

* T cannot say much of the meeting of these 
gentlemen of the Academie Royal des Sciences 
there are but few of them; about twelve or six- 
teen members, all pensioned by the ministers, in 
some manner or other. They endeavoured in 
the war time, to have printed monthly transac- 
tions or memoirs, after the manner of ours in 
London; but could not carry them on above 
two volumes or years; for, without great cor- 
respondence, this can hardly be done. And 
ours is, certainly, one of the best registers that 
ever was thought on, to preserve a vast num- 
ber of scattered observations in natural history, 
which otherwise would run the hazard to be 
lost, besides the account of learning in printed 
books. I heard Mr. Oldenburgh say, who began 
this noble register, that he held correspondence 
with seventy odd persons, in all parts of the 
world, and those he saw with others. I asked 
him what method he used to answer so greata 
variety of subjects, and such a quantity of let- 
ters as he must receive weekly ; for | knew he 
never failed, because I had the honour of his 
correspondence for ten or twelve years. He 
told me he made one letter answer another ; 
and that, to be always fresh, he never read a 
letter before he had pen, ink, and paper ready, 
to answer it forthwith; so that the multitude of 
his letters cloyed him not, or ever lay upon his 
hands. 

The following picture of Madame de Scuderi 
is very striking 

©, Amongst the persons of distinction and 
fume, | was desirous to see Mademoiselle de 
Seuderie, now ninety-one years of age. Her 





mind is yet vigorous, though her body is in 
ruins. I confess this visit was a perfect morti- 
fication, to see the sad decays of nature in a 
woman once so famous. To hear her talk, with 
her lips hanging about a toothless mouth and 
not to be able to command her words from fly- 
ing abroad at random, puts me in mind of the 
sibyls uttering oracles. Old women were em- 
ployed on this errand, and the infant world 
thought nothing so wise as decayed nature, or 
nature quite out of order ; and preferred dreams 
before reasonable and waking thoughts. In her 
closet she shewed me the skeletons of two ca- 
meleons, which she had kept near four years 
alive. In winter she lodged them in cotton; 
and, in the fiercest weather, she kept them un- 
der a ball of copper full of hot water. In her 
closet she showed me an original of Madame 
de Maintenon, her old friend and acquaintance, 
which she affirmed was very like her, and in- 
deed, she was then very beautiful.” 

With the Marquis d' Hopital, Dr. Lister en- 
joyed more than one interview. 

“The Marquis d Hopital, one of the Acade- 
mie des Sciences, whom I found not at home, 
returned my visit very obligingly. I hadalong 
conversation with him abont philosophy and 
learning ; and I perceived, the wars had made 
them altogether strangers to what had been 
doing in England. Nothing was more pleasing 
to hun, than to hear of Mr. Isaac Newton's 
preferment, and that there were hopes that 
they might expect something more from him. 
He expressed a great desire to have the whole 
set of the Philosophical Transactions brought 
over, and many other books which he named, 
but had not yet seen. He told me, it was not 
possible for them to continue the Monthly Me- 


| moirs, as they had done for two years only, be- 


cause there were very few in number of that 


society, and had very little correspondence. 


Indeed, I did inquire, once, of some of that 


| body, why they did not take in more, since 
| there were many deserving men in the city, as 





I instanced in F. Plumier. They owned he 
would be an honour te the body; but they 
avoided to make a precedent for the admission 
of any regulars whatsoever. I repaid the Mar- 
quess his visit. He lives in a fine house, well 
furnished; the garden pretty, with neat trel- 
liage, wrought with arches and other ornaments. 
He expressed a great desire to see England, 
and converse with our mathematicians, whose 
works he coveted above all things, and had or- 
dered all to be brought him over. His lady, 
also, is very well studied in the mathematics, 
and makes one of the learned ladies in Paris ; 
of which number are Madame Dacier, the Du- 
chess of Main, Madame Scuderie, and others 
whose names I have forgot.” 

The Doctor's next visits were paid to the 
public libraries. It is well known what liberal 
access to those receptacles of learning is afford- 
ed, in Paris, to both foreigners and natives ; and 
it is to be wished that the same spirit prevailed 
in this country, in regard to her learned insti- 
tutions. 

“ It is now time to leave the private houses, 
and to visit the public libraries, and, with them, 
such persons as are more particularly concern- 
ed in the history of learning. Monsieur l’Abbe 
Drouine came to visit me at my lodgings. | 


















returned the visit, the next day, at his apart- 
ment, in the College de Boucourt. He had 
four or five little rooms, well furnished with 
books. In the biggest he had a collection of 
catalogues of books, and of all such who had 


writ the accounts of authors; above three | 


thousand, in all languages. He told me he had 
studied the history of books, with the utmost 
application, eighteen years, and had brought 
his memoirs into a good method: that he had 
thoughts of printing the first tome this year, 
which would be of the most ancient authors, 
Greek and Latin: that he intended to continue 
them throughout all the succeeding ages, down 
to our times ; which he said he had performed 
in good part. He shewed me the catalogue of 
authors, in four very thick folios, alphabetical- 
ly disposed by family names, under some such 
title as this—Index Alphabeticus omnium 
Scriptorum cujuscumque facultatis temporis et 
lingue. These came to about a hundred and 
fifty thousand. He also shewed me his alpha- 
betical memoirs, in sheets, of the authors and 
books they had writ, and in great forward- 
ness ; and, lastly, the Chronological Catalogue, 
in which form he intends to print the whole. 
He is a very civil and well-tempered person, 
very learned and curious, and of a middle age ; 
fit to continue and finish such a laborious work. 
I was infinitely obliged to him for his frequent 
visits. 

“ Monsieur |'Abbé de Brillac, almoner to the 
Prince of Conti, very obligingly offered to carry 
me to the king’s library; but I civilly decli- 
ned it, for I had been told it was better to make 
visits by yourself: for no stranger but was very 
welcome at all times; not only on the days it 
was publicly open, as it is upon Tuesdays and 
Fridays.” 

In this library, the Doctor had the pleasure 
of seeing his own work, (Synopsis Conchyleo- 
rum.) but as he did not think it was a good im- 
pression, he promised to send another copy to 
the royal library. 

“ The reader will pardon me the vanity, if I 
tell him that this book was no inconsiderable 

resent, even for so great a prince as the king of 
pony for that, besides the time it took me 
up, (ten years at least.) at leisure hours to dis- 

ose, methodize, and figure this part of natural 
haons, it could not have been performed by 
any person else for less than £2000 sterling, of 
which sum, yet, a great share it stood me in, 
out of my private purse.” 

We cannot afford to accompany Dr. Lister 
in his perambulations through the various li- 
braries of Paris, which he examined with great 
diligence, making, at the same time, an ac- 
quaintance with their learned keepers. In this 
manner he became known to Hardouin the Je- 
suit, Father Daniel Mabellon, the author of the 
ingenious treatise De re Diplomatica ; Clement, 
Baluze, Malbranche, and other celebrated scho- 
lars. 

In the museum of the library of St. Gene- 
vieve, the Doctor saw the ingenious dyes 
which had been invented to imitate ancient 
medals. 

“ Here also we saw the steel dyes of the Pa- 
duan brothers, by which they stamped and fal- 
sified the best ancient medals so well, that 
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they are not to be distinguished but by putting 
them into those moulds; which makes them 
very valuable, there being 100 and more of 
them, and are prized at 10,000 crowns. They 
stampt upon old medals, whereby the cheat 
was greater ; for, by this means, they were of 
the ancient metal, had the green coat, and the 
same ragged edges.”’ ; 

The various manufactories of Paris next at- 
tracted the Doctor's attention. He visited 
“the Pottery of St. Cloud,” with which he was 
“marvellously well pleased”—the plate-glass 
houses, and the Gobelin manufactory, which 
“ had miserably fallen to decay.” At Hubins, 
the eye-maker, he saw drawers full of eyes, of 
all sizes, “admirable for their contrivance to 
match with great exactness any iris whatso- 
ever : this being a case where mis-inatching is 
intolerable.” Having concluded these scienti- 
fic researches, the Doctor, towards the termi- 
nation of his volume, treats of certain matters 
which are usually first to engage the regards 
of a stranger—the “meat, drink, and diver- 
sions of the Parisians.’ We cannot affirm, 
that Dr. Martin Lister has discussed these to- 
»ies with all the science and learning which 
Jr. Kitchiner has bestowed upon them, though 
he writes with taste and sensibility upon the 
subject. The diet of the Parisians, he tells us, 
consists chiefly of bread, herbs, and other ve- 
getables. In discussing the latter, he takes 
occasion to speak in terms of warm commenda- 
tion of the “small long turnips,” which are 
“ most excellent in soups.” Cabbages, he in- 
forms us, the French “ delight not so much in 
as he expected ;"’ upon which, the doctor pro- 
mulgates a curious theory, viz., that the north- 
ern people of Europe “much delight in cab- 
bage,”’ while the southern nations “ are pleased 
with the onion kind.” We believe the theory 
to be a very correct one: who could prevail 
upon the Spaniard to exchange his garlic and 
his onions, for the sour-crout of the é 


yermans ? 
Like a prudent and sensible man, Dr. Lister, 
at first, eyed all dishes, in which mushrooms 
formed an ingredient, with suspicion, and 
“was very shy of eating them.” At last, 
however, finding scarcely any ragouts with- 
out them, he became pleased with them, and 
found them very innocent. Others of the em- 
bassy had not the same good fortune. “ Some 
of our people, at our first coming, were very 
sick with cray-fish and muscle-soups, and par- 
ticularly with ragouts of mushrooms, which, 
gave them a sudden shortness of breath, and 
sometimes vomitings, or went off in a dysen- 
tery.” On the other viands, our traveller does 
not enlarge, though he speaks in warm terms 
of “a macreuse (a kind of sea-fowl) pie, near 
two foot diameter, which, being high-seasoned, 
did go down very well with rare burgundy. 
These macreuses, by a sort of brevet appoint- 
ment, ranked as fish, and were eaten in Lent. 
The Doctor concludes this portion of his la- 
bours with a eulogium on a marmalade ot 
orange flowers, composed of those flowers, the 
juice of lemons, and fine sugar, which he says, 
‘* indeed was admirable!” 

A short dissertation on the wines of France 
follows, which concludes with a fierce attack 
upon coffee, tea, and chocolate, which the Doc- 








tor believes, “ are permitted, by God's provi 
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dence, for lessening the number of mankind, 
by shortening life, as a sort of silent plague.” 

“Those that plead for chocolate, say, it 
gives them a good stomach, if taken two hours 
before dinner. Right. Who doubts it? You 
say, you are much more hungry, having drank 
chocolate, than you had been if you had drank 
uone; that is, your stomach is faint, craving, 
and feels hollow and empty, and you cannot 
stay long for your dinner. Things that pass 
thus soon out of the stomach, I suspect, are 
little welcome there; and nature makes great 
haste to get shut of them. There are many 
things of this sort which impose upon us by 
procuring a false hunger. 

“The old Romans did better with this lux- 
ury; they took their tea and chocolate after a 
full meal, and every man was his own cook in 
that case. Cesar resolved to be free, and eat 
and drink heartily ; that is, to excess with Tul- 
ly ; and for that purpose, Cicero tells his friend 

tticus, that before he lay down to table, eme- 
ticen agebat, which I construe, he prepared for 
himself his chocolate and his tea, something to 
make a quick riddance of what they eat and 
drank, some way or other.” 

We now pass to the recreations of the Pari- 
sians 

“In the next place, we will see how the Pa- 
risians divert themselves; which consist chiefly 
in plays, gaming, walking, or coaching. The 
plays are here divided into two houses: one 
for the operas, and the other for the comedies 
I did not see many operas, not being so good a 
Frenchman as to understand them when sung. 

* It is to be wondered that these operas are 
so frequented. There are great numbers of 
the nobility that come daily to them, and 
some that can sing them all. And it was one 
thing, that was troublesome to strangers, to 
disturb the box by these voluntary songs of 
some parts of the opera or other; that the 
spectators may be said to be here, as much ac- 
tors as those employed upon the very stage. 

“| heard many tragedies, but without gust, 
for want of language: but after them, the lit- 
tle plays were very diverting to me, particu- 
larly those of Moliere. In this all agree, that 
though Moliere’s plays have less of intrigue in 
them, yet his character of persons are incom- 
parable, so true and just that nothing can be 
more. And for this reason, so many of them 
are only of two or three acts; for without an 
intrigue well laid, the characters would have 
failed him, in which was his excellency. How- 
ever, this is now so much become a custom on 
the French stage, that you ever have one of 
these little pieces tacked to the tragedy, that 
you may please yourself according to your ap- 
petite. 

“Tis said Moliere died suddenly, in acting 
the Malade Imaginaive: which is a good in- 
stance of his well personating the play he 
made, and how he could really put himself 
into any passion he had in his head. Also of 
the great danger, strong and vehement pas- 
sions may cause in weak constitutions, aah as 
joy and tear, which history tells us have killed 
many very suddenly. He is reported to have 
said, going off the stage, ‘ Messieurs, j'ai joué 
le Malade Imaginaire ; mais je suis veritable- 
ment fort malade;’ and he died within two 





hours after. This account of Moliere is not 
in his life by Perault, but it is true: and he 
yet has blamed him for his folly in persecuting 
the art of physic, not the men, in divers of his 
plays. 

“ Moliere sent for Dr. M , a physician, 
in Paris, of great esteem and worth, and now 
in London a refugé. Dr. M. sent him word he 
would come to him upon two conditions; the 
one, that he should answer him only to such 
questions as he should ask him, and not other- 
wise discourse with him; the other, that he 
should oblige himself to take the medicines he 
should pres¢ribe for him. But Moliere, find- 
ing the doctor too hard for him, and not easily 
to be duped, refused them. His business, it 
seems, was to make a comical scene in ex- 
posing one of the learnedest men of his pro- 
fession, as he had done the quacks. If this 
was his intention, Moliere had as much malice 
as wit, which is only to be used to correct the 
Viciousness and folly of men, pretending to 
knowledge, and not the arts themselves.” 

Thieving appears to have been carried on 
at Paris in a style of superior magnificence at 
this period—a pick-pocket attended by four 
lacqueys in livery! 

“ Knavery here is in perfection as with us, 
as dexterous cut-purses and pick-pockets. A 
pick-pocket came into the dir at night, ex- 
tremely well clad, with four lacqueys in good 
liveries attending him. He was caught in the 
fact, and more swords were drawn in his de- 
fence than against him: but yet he was taken, 
and delivered into the hands of justice, which 
is here sudden, and no jest. 

“| was surprised at the impudence of 2 
booth, which put out the pictures of some In- 
dian beasts with hard names; and of four that 
were painted, I found but two, and those very 
ordinary ones, viz. a leopard and a raccoon. 1 





asked the fellow, why he deceived the people, 








and whether he did not fear cudgelling im the 
end? He answered with a singular confidence, 
that it was the painter's fault, that he had 
given the reccoon to paint to two masters, but 
both had mistaken the beast; but, however, 
(he said) though the pictures were not well de- 
signed,'they did nevertheless serve to grace 
the booth, and bring him custom.” 

Dr. Lister concludes his journey “with an 
account of the gardens near Paris, and with 
some observations on the state of medical sci- 
ence in France,” which he represents as being 
“in low condition and disesteem from the 
boundless confidence, and intruding of quacks, 
women, and monks.” During his residence 
at Paris, the doctor received a message from 
the Prince of Conti to attend his son, and to 
bring with him “the late King Charles's drops.” 
Of this royal medicine we have the following 
account, with which we take leave of our in- 
genious traveller. 

“ Those drops were desired of me, by other 
persons of quality, as the Prineess de Espinoy, 
the Duchess of Bouillon, Monsieur Serac, &c 
and having bethought myself how my master, 
the late King Charles, had communicated them 
to me, and showed me very obligingly the pro- 
cess himself, by carrying me alone with him 
into his laboratory at Whitehall, while it was 
distilling. Also, Mr. Chevins another time 
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showed me the materials for the drops, in his 
apartment, newly brought in, in great quan- 
thy, that is, i “ei caused the aone to 
be made here. Also, I put Dr. Turnefort upon 
making of them, which he did in perfection, 
by distilling the finest raw silk he could get. 
For my part, I was surprised at the experiment 
often repeated, having never tried it before. 
One pound of raw silk yielded an incredible 
quantity of volatile salt, and, in proportion, 
the finest spirit I ever tasted; and that which 
recommends it is, that it is, when rectified, of 
a far more pleasant smell than that which 
comes from sal-ammoniac or hartshorn, and 
the salt refined and cohobated with any well- 
scented chemical oil, makes the king's salt, 
as it is used to be called. This my lord am- 
bassador gave me leave to present in his name, 
and the doctor now supplies those which want. 
Silk, indeed, is nothing else but a dry jelly 
from the insect kind, and therefore very cor- 
dial and stomachic, no doubt. The Arabians 
were wise, and knowing in the materia medi- 
ea, have put it in their alkermes.”’ 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


MY AUNT'S POODLE. 


My Aunt Margaret has a poodle. It is, un- 
questionably, the ugliest little beast that ever 
bore the canine form. Nature has done nothing 
for it ; and this neglect has been aggravated by 
a variety of accidents. Early in its puppy-days, 
one of its legs was broken by a fall through the 
spiral staircase, from the top of the house to 
the bottom; so that it limps. Its eyes were 
villanous at the best of times ; they were mark- 
ed by a sly, suspicious, discontented leer, and 
never looked you honestly in the face. They 
gave the dog the air of a pickpocket ; and 1 mm 
dom ever met it without instinctively putting 
my hand to my watch or my purse. Had I any 
faith in transmigration, I should say that the 
soul of Bill Soames had passed into the ugly 
body of my old-aunt’s poodle. But as if the 
natural expression of its eyes had been insufli- 
cient to render the beast hateful, an accident 
must needs occur to remove all doubt upon the 
point. Some months ago, the contents of a 
phial of spirits of hartshorn were overturned 
into Mr. Lovely’s right eye—(for Lovely is the 
appropriate name of the exquisite creature )— 
which said right eye has not only been ever 
since relieved of the performance of all optical 
duties, but it has assumed an appearance by no 
means so agreeable as to warrant a description. 
Its skin too!—The common saying that “Beau- 
ty is but skin deep,” would, in this instance, 
become a gross exaggeration, for Mr. Lovely’s 
beauty is not even as deep asthat. He is—to 
make a literal use of another common expres- 
sion—in a very ugly skin. It is of no imagina- 
ble colour—a sort of yellowish-greenish-brown- 


ish grey—an unearthly, vampire tinge. And 
here again accident has stept in to make bad, 
worse. By the upsetting of a caldron of boil- 
mg water, the unlucky animal was wofully 
scalded; and to this hour he bears evidence of | 
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his sufferings, and his miraculous eseape from 
death, in two large, ghastly, pink spots—one 
on his left side, the other on the nape of his 
neck—as free from hair as the palm of your 
hand. Now, though it would be impossible to 
like such a mass of cafes and deformity, yet 
had it been a well-disposed, kind-hearted, unas- 
suming, gentlemanly dog ; a dog of prepossess- 
ing manners, respectable habits, decent conduct, 
and unimpeachable morals ; or were it remarka- 
ble for its talents and accomplishments; one 
might, upon all or any of these accounts, and in 
consideration of its sufferings, have pitied and 
endured it. But, no: as it is the ugliest, so is it 
the worst of created beasts: sulky, snarling, 
savage, and sneaking; thankless and dissatis- 
fied ; as arrant a thief as a magpie, as finished a 
blackguard as a butcher’s cur ; and for accom- 

lishments—it could not sit upon its hinder 
fea, pick up a penny-piece, or fetch a hand- 
kerchief across the room, were either of those 
feats to be made its benefit of clergy. 

It may be asked: Why be at the pains of de- 
scribing so worthless a beast /—Because the 
beast, worthless as it is, is the sole arbiter of the 
destinies of the only remaining representatives 
of three ancient houses—the Noland’s, the 
Thwaites’s, and the Briggs’s. Besides the 
beast has a clear income of twelve hundred 
pounds a year; or, which is the same thing, he 
has the disposal of it. 

Yesterday was my old Aunt Margaret's birth- 
day, when, as usual, all the members of her 
family were invited to dine with her. Poor Jack 
Noland and myself are her only mediate rela- 
tions; the Briggs’s (consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. with their son and daughter, Pomponius and 
Julia) and Miss Priscilla Thwaites (a maiden 
lady of fifty-seven) being merely first cousins 
to her late husband. The assertion that al/ 
the members of my Aunt Margaret’s family 
were invited to dine with her, requires some 
modification : nothing more must be understood 
by it than all such as enjoy the honour of Mr 
Lovely’s patronage, and have been wise enough 
tokeep terms with him ; for, besides the seven 
persons enumerated, there are fifteen others; 
who, owing to various offences committed by 
them against the peace and dignity of the ras- 
cally little poodle, are now no more considered 
by my Aunt Margaret as her relations, than 
Prester John. 

Now, since Aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland 
very sensibly observed tome the other day, can- 
not carry her money with her to the grave, it 
must be evident that the prospects of us seven 
who still continue in favour, are improved by 
the removal of the unfortunate fifteen ; but, in 
proportion as our places are more valuable, 
our duties, our cares, and our anxieties are 
more oppressive. The brute seems to be per- 
fectly aware of this; he appears to have studi 
ed our dislikes and antipathies for the fiendisl: 
pleasure of exciting them ; and he takes a di- 
abolical delight in tormenting us to within an 
inch of the forfeiture of our legacies. He is 
perhaps more circumspect in his conduct to- 
wards me than towards the other expectants ; 
for I long ago gave him a lesson which he has 
not yet quite forgotten. Iam not of a very en- 


during temper; and finding Mr. Lovely, upon 
ea dog 


whose caprices my hopes depended, to | 
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whose good-will was not to be won by gen- 
tleness—reflecting at the same time that the 
continual annoyance he inflicted upon me, 
might one day or other force me beyond 
the bounds of prudence, provoke me to re- 
taliate, and thereby cost me dearly—I re- 
solved upon a decisive but dangerous measure, 
with a view to secure myself against his future 
aggressions. It was simply this: one morning, 
during my Aunt Margaret's absence, in ac- 
knowledgment of an inhospitable growl at ny 
entrance, and a manifest intention to bite, I 
flogged him in such a way as perfectly asto- 
nished him. He has ever since behaved to me 
as well as such a dog can behave. 

But yesterday was, as poor Jack Noland for- 
cibly described it, “ a tremendous day for us all, 
and be d—d to the dog.” —Jack, by the way, is 
the poor cousin of our family, whose duty it is to 
love and admire us all, to be of every body's 
way of thinking but his own, to execute all the 
disagreeable commissions of the family, and 
patiently bear the reproach when any thing 
yoes wrong.—‘Ah, there again! ‘tis Jack’s 
ault, no doubt.” But Jack possesses many good 
qualities, and is a pleasant fellow when he is 
allowed to expand. But a stern look of the 
Briggs’s, or a sneer of Miss Priscilla, will 
freeze the jest that is glowing at the very tip 
of his tongue : in which case Jack will watch an 
opportunity of taking me aside—for Jack and | 
are the best friends in the world—and after a 
moment of most expressive silence, and with 
a smile which indicates his relish of his own 
wit, bestow upon me, after the following fashion, 
the entire benefit of some piece of pleasantry 
which he had intended for the whole party. 
“J say, Tom; I'll tell you what I meant to say 
—so and so—and I don’t think it so bad ; do you, 
Tom?” But to return—not one of us but, at 
some moment or other, saw our hopes of inheri- 
tance dangling by a single thread. 

But, in order that our sufferings and our dan- 
gers may be fairly appreciated, it must be stated, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Briggs dislike dogs general- 
ly, Lovely in particular; Pomponius Briggs 
and Miss Julia Briggs inherit the family aver- 


sion to the canine species, with the superaddi- | 


tion of a peculiar dislike of poodles beyond all 
other dogs, and of my Aunt Margaret's Love- 
ly beyond all other possible poodles ; Miss Priss, 
the fifly-seven-year-old maiden cousin, loathes 
the very sight of Lovely, and hates it most de- 
voutly, simply upon the true old-maiden prin- 
ciple—because it happens to be a favourite 
with Aunt Margaret ; poor Jack and myself are 
the only two of the family who do not enter- 
tain a sweeping dislike of all dogs, yet we par- 
take of the general aversion to Lovely, and 
hate hin with heart and soul, for the reason that 
the dog is an unamiable dog. Ina word, not 
one of us but is a deadly foe to the animal, and 
would hang or drown it—if we dared. 

Within one hour of dinner-time we were all 
assembled in my Aunt Margaret's drawing- 
room. After she had received our felicitations, 
and listened to our wishes that she — enjoy 
many happy returns of the day, Jack slily 
whispered in my ear, “Of course, Tom, we 


don’t mean too many.’ She burst into tears; la- | 
mented to see so few of her relations about her 
upon such aday ; regretted that the misconduct 


of the absentees (towards Mr. Lovely, be it un- 
derstood) had compelled her to have done with 
them for ever; declared that she had altered 
her will in our favour, and hinted that she was 
mistress to alter it again if she should see cause. 
Of this edifying discourse, which lasted till 
dinner was announced, the text was “ Love me, 
love my Dog,” and the obvious moral, “ Look 
to your Legacies.” It was not without its ef- 
fect ; and Lovely, who seemed to understand 
the intention of it, occasionally bent his evil 
eye upon each of us, with a look of villanous 
exultation. Old Briggs whistled the dog to- 
wards him; Pomponius drew a collar for the 
* little rogue” from his pocket ; Julia and Mam- 
ma each patted the “ pretty fellow ;” and then 
turned aside,with a look of disgust,to dabble their 
fingers with Eau de Cologne; “ Come hither, 
pretty poodle,” said Miss Priscilla, holding out 
some sugar-plums which she had “ bought on 
purpose tor the dear dog ;”’ poor Jack Noland 
volunteered to give the “ little fellow” a wash- 
ing in the Serpentine next Sunday ; whilst I 
vehemently swore that Lovely grew prettier 
and prettier every day. Here Jack Noland 
drew me aside, and, assuming a ludicrous swag- 
ger of independence, said: “| tell you what, 
‘om: this slavery is no longer to be borne ; 
adding, in his dry way, “Only we must bear 
it, you know.” 

At dinner we had not a moment's peace 
The reptile was either jumping upon us, and 
growling till he had extorted from us the 
choicest morsel on our plates, or worrying us 
into a fever by snapping at our legs under the 
table; evidently with an intention to provoke 
us to the commission of some outrage upon him, 
which might draw down upon our heads the 
displeasure of Aunt Margaret. Presently, in 


he had been hurt, although I am persuaded no 
one had touched him. “How can you be so 
crue! to the poor dumb beast ?” said Miss Pris- 
cilla ; unjustly and ill-naturedly singling out the 
family scape-goat, poor Jack Noland, for the 
| question. Reproaches were showered upon 
poor Jack from all quarters, who bore them— 
together with a pretty smart lecture from Aunt 
Margaret, and a hint about every shilling of her 
| money being at her own disposal—with silence 
and resignation. Jack had, however, the good 
fortune to repair the error he had not commit- 
ted by the lucky application of an epigram he 
had lately read, which afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of conveying a pretty compliment to 
Mr. Lovely, highly gratifying to my old aunt, 
and at the same time of revenging himself by a 
sly, but desperate hit at Miss Priscilla. Per- 
ceiving her fondling the detested poodle, 
“ Apropos,” said Jack—the apropos was, cer- 
tainly, somewhat too severe-—* propos : in an 
old newspaper which I picked up the other 
day, | met with this epigram on an old maid 
caressing a lap-dog.” There was an awful 
ause, and Priscilla let the dog gently down 
ack resumed : 
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“ Rufa, I'm not astonish'd in the least, 

| That thou should’st lick so dainty, clean a beast ; 
| But that so dainty, clean a beast licks thee !— 

| That surprises me!” 

| A dead silence succeeded, which was only 


pure spite, he ran yelping to his mistress, as if 























interrupted by my Aunt Margaret desiring Jack 
to ring for coffee —This was the first time in 
my lite I had ever known Jack to do a savage 
thing ; and as we were returning to the draw- 
ing-room, he endeavoured to justify himself’ in 
my opinion, by whispering to me, “It was rather 
hard, to be sure, Tom; but I don’t think Cou- 
sin Priss will be in a hurry again to try and get 
me cut off with a shilling on account of that 
rascally poodle.” 

The rain was pouring in torrents; and the 
“ rascally poodle,” who, to add to his natural 
attractions, had been scampering about the 
muddy grounds, came dripping into the draw- 
ing-room. In this interesting condition, he ran 
from one to another (carefully avoiding my 
Aunt Margaret.) squeezing himself between 
our legs, and jumping into our laps. The for- 
titude with whieh the attack was borne by us 
all, and the heroic control we maintained over 
our feelings, were astonishing. It is probable 
that Aunt Margaret's reprimand of Jack No- 
land, and her hint about every shilling of her 
money being at her own disposal, — con- 
tributed to strengthen our nerves. My first im- 


pulse certainly was to toss the mongrel out of 


the window; but, considering that a good four 
hundred a-year (for which, I know, | am down 
in the will) might be tossed out along with him, 
I contented myself by affecting a laugh at the 
“unceremonious little gentleman,” as | ealled 
him, and, with my cambric pocket-handker- 
chief, smearing the mud over my white silk 
stockings till they were dry. Noland and Pompo- 
nius Briggs followed my example ; Pomponius, 
as he was making bad worse by scrubbing his 
white kerseymeres, muttering, “ Two-pound- 
ten, by jingo!” Mr. Briggs senior swore he was 
the most fortunate man breathing, for it would 
not show much upon black. Mrs. Briggs, whose 
French pink sarsnet dress was ruined for ever, 
merely simpered out, “ Well, it cannot be help- 
ed.” Miss Julia Briggs, like her papa, con- 
gratulated herself upon her good fortune ; for, be- 
ing dressed in white muslin, which would wash, 
‘ it didn’t much signify.” And Miss Priscilla, 
whose saffron-coloured white satin dress, which 
never saw the light except on state occasions, 
such as the present, and which was now in a 
condition to set at defiance the utmost magic of 
the scourer, asseverated, as she walked towards 
the window to conceal her tears, that “ it did 
not signify the least in the world.” When Mr. 
Lovely had thoroughly cleaned himself by his 
visits to us, he ventured to approach his mis- 
tress. “I am fearful,’ said my aunt, patting 
his back, for he was now perfeetly dry, “1 am 
fearful Lovely has been rather troublesome.” 
It was now who should be foremost to assure 
Aunt Margaret that, so far from being trouble- 
some, nothing, in our opinion, could be more 
delightfal than his good-natured playfulness, 
nothing more entertaining than his mnocent 
frolics; and that in every possible respect, 
Lovely was, incontestably, and beyond all 
means of comparison, the sweetest dog in the 
universe. 

My Aunt Margaret's property is all funded ; 
and of her twelve hundred a-year, she regular- 
ly lays by two-thirds. This we happen to 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


LIEUT. GEN. SIR RICHARD CHURCH'S 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
REVOLUTION AT PALERMO, IN THE 
YEAR Is20. 


Havine succeeded in establishing order and 
tranquillity throughout the extensive provinces 
of Apulia, | was ordered to assume the com- 
mand of the 9th military division in Sicily ; my 
head-quarters were to be in Palermo, and the 
provinces included in the Val di Mazzara were 
to form the division, in the command of which 
I succeeded Lieut. General the Prince of Cuto. 
I was given at the same time to understand, 
that I should have the general command of the 
troops in Sicily in the event of the resignation 
or death of the Capt. General Bourcard, whose 
age and infirmities made both these cases im- 
minent. My removal to Sicily formed a part 
of a new system of administration for that 
kingdom, at the head of which was placed His 
Exc. Lieut. General Naselli, Secretary of 
State, and Minister of the Interior and Marine, 
as Luogotenente-generale in Sicily, an impor- 
tant post, and in every respect equivalent to 
that of Viceroy. The Chevalier de Thomasis 
occupied the first civil situation, and I was to 
hold the chief military command. In conse- 
quence of these arrangements His Royal High- 
ness the Hereditary Prince returned, in May, 
to Naples, which Genera! Naselli left for Pa- 
lermo in the second week of the month of June. 

In the mean time orders were sent to the 
head-quarters of the 6th military division at 
Leece, commanding me to repair instantly to 
Sicily: and these orders were followed by others 
indicating my route through Naples. Whilst 
these dispositions were carrying into effect, the 
general orders announced the death of His 
Exe. the Capt. General Boureard, which took 
place in the latter end of May or early in June 

In detailing events connected with revolu- 
tions, the most trivial circumstances will be 
found important, when scrutinized by military 
men, aware of the chain which not only unites 
military with political theories, but upon which 
rests their successful development when re- 
duced to practice. The late revolutions in 
Naples and Sicily (leaving Spain out of the 
question) have fully proved how little reliance 
can be placed on such military bodies, who, 
having lost all sense of subordination, consider 
the oath of a sectary more binding than their 
allegiance. Anxious, on assuming the com- 
mand at Palermo, to take foreign troops of my 
own division with me, I stated in my letters to 
the Government that I preferred any command 
whatever, keeping the troops of my own in- 
spection and command with me, to the highest 
appointment without them. I knew how firmly 
I might rely upon their fidelity, courage, and 
conduct, and how little could be expected from 
the troops then in Sicily: and the result has too 
fatally proved the truth of my opinion. After 
some ineffectual negotiations about taking 
these troops to Sicily, and assurances that 
every thing would be arranged to my satisfac- 
tion in Naples, I left Leece on the I1th of 
June, and joined, at Bari, Prince Zurlo, the in- 
tendant of that province, and proceeded with 
him to Naples; at the same time I gave over 
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arrangements of the 6th military division to 
Prince Maresciallo Luperano. At Naples, I 
found fresh difficulties respecting the chief 
command in Sicily—difficulties which had 
never been even hinted before, for the death of 
the Capt. General Bourcard had removed the 
enly impediment ever mentioned to me. Ob- 
jections were made t» the removal of Lieut. 
General the Prince Scaletta, who commanded 
the 7th military division. I received, however, 
a promise that the command should be arranged 
to my satisfaction. But I failed in carrying 
the point which | deemed most material to the 
good of the royal service and to my own ho- 
nour—permission to take the foreign troops 
with me; of my own division, which, by the 
king’s decree, belonged to my command and 
inspection, | was not allowed to take a single 
detachment. It will be seen how little the 
troops in Sicily merited the confidence of their 
commander, but it must be remembered that 
they were not the foreign troops. During my 
fortnight’s stay at Naples, symptoms of ap- 
proaching disturbances showed themselves at 
Salerno, and in that province. I soon after re- 
ceived my definitive orders to repair to Paler- 
mo, in ordef to take. provisionally, the com- 
mand of the 9th, with a discretionary power 
over the 7th and Sth military divisions, and 
the right of acting as commander-in-chief till I 
should be finally confirmed in that post, on the 
appointment of Prince Scaletta to a diplomatic 
situation, which it was intended to give him 
immediately. 

I sailed from Naples, in the Sirena frigate, 
appointed for that purpose, on the night of the 
2d of July. On the same day the Hereditary 
Prince arrived from Palermo on board of a 
Neapolitan line-of-battle ship ; and the Govern- 
ment received the account of the famous de- 
sertion from Nola of the two subaltern officers 
and 130 soldiers of the regiment of cavalry sta- 
tioned there. On this morning the general 
took leave of the ministers, at a council which 
was held to deliberate on that desertion, and 
the probability of its being the forerunner of 
serious disasters; and, in the afternoon, of the 
eaptain-general. Owing to the King’s being 
embarked, and at a distance in the bay of Na- 
ples, and the Sirena being ordered off immedi- 
ately, I did not see his Majesty before I sailed 

The Sirena arrived at Palermo on the 5th, at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. Before 
she came to anchor, Brig. General Coglitore, 
and the staff officers of the garrison of Palermo, 
came on board to wait on me; and I immedi- 
ately landed, and went to pay my respects to 
His Exc. General Naselli, the viceroy. No 
quarters having been provided for me, I took 
lodgings at the hotel Gran Bretagna, in the 
Piazza Marina. On the 6th I sent a copy of 
my instructions to the viceroy, through whom 
they were communicated to the different mili- 
tary departments in Sicily. On the afternoon 
of the 7th, Lieut. General Prince Cutd gave 
over the command of the 9th military division ; 
and on the &th I assumed the temporary com- 
mand of the troops in Sicily, clogged as it was 
with various difficulties, owing to several se- 


mor officers _— still in Sicily, and holding 
various Commands. 
The mornings of the 9th and 10th were oc- 
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cupied in receiving the heads of departments 
and the officers of the different corps, and in 


the everlasting detail of receiving and signing 
papers relative to important branches of ser- 
vice ; the afternoons in the tedious but necessary 
etiquette of receiving and paying numberless 
visits. On account of the approaching anni- 
versary of Santa Rosalia, and the hard duty of 
the garrison, all inspections of troops were ne- 
cessarily postponed until the first day after the 
festival—the only one, perhaps, in Europe, 
which consumes five entire days. 

The force in Palermo was quite insufficient 
for the garrison of that city, and the discipline 
of the troops was lax. No military system 
whatever had for several years existed in Pa- 
lermo—no public place of parade, and no re- 
gular mode of transmitting orders ; the officers 
always dressed in plain clothes, and were scat- 
tered in their different lodgings in and out of 
the town, at a great distance one from the 
other ; in short, nothing like military regularity 
was to be seen in Palermo. The spirit of in- 
subordination reigned in several of the corps, 
and all of them were in some degree infected 

a a 
with the contagion of the sect of Carbonari ; 
nay, some corps were almost exclusively com- 
posed of that sect. 

The general officers, staff, regiments, and 
corps in Palermo were as follow, and their 
numerica] strength could not certainly amount 
to above 2500 men, including the detachments 
in the neighbourhood of Palermo. 

Maresciallo di Campo Pastore, commanding 
a brigade; Brigadier Coglitore, commanding 
the town and province; Maresciallo O*Farris, 
head of the staff; Lieut. General La Grua, 
commanding the fort of Castel 4 Mare (in the 
town of Palermo) ; Lieut. Colonel Lecca, head 
of the staff of the {th military division 

A recapitulation of the other officers of the 
staff and departments would be superfluous. 

The corps were as under: 

Royal Artillery in Palermo and the division, 
and detached, | battalion; Regiment of Light 
Infantry of the Guards, 2 batts.; the Queen’s 
Regiment, 2 batts. 12 comps.; Foreign Fusi- 
leers, 1 batt. 4 comps.; Veterans, 1 batt.; Ca- 
valry of the Guard, | regt. of 1 batt. 

The numerical strength of the active troops 
may be thus laid down: 

Guards, 8 comps., or about 500 effectives 
Queen's Regt. 12 comps., about =00 
Foreign Fusileers 350 
Cavalry (mounted) JRO 
otal 1,830 

The Veterans and Artillery occupied Caste} 
& Mare, the mole, and the arsenal. The cha- 
racters of these corps may be briefly sketched 
The non-commissioned officers and many of 
the soldiers of the guards were more deeply in- 
fected with a spirit of revolution than even the 
troops of the line—the soldiers were chiefly Si- 
cilian ; but the officers, with the exception of a 
few, were unexceptionable. The Queen’s Re- 
giment had recently arrived from the camp of 
Sessa: this whole corps, privates and officers, 
were of the sect of Carbonari! The battalion 
of Foreign Fusileers was commanded by an ex- 
cellent officer (who had distinguished himself 
in Apulia under my orders); the officers and 
non-commissioned officers were foreigners, the 






















privates chiefly Neapolitans. This was the 
corps on which [ placed most reliance; it was 
little, if at all, infected with those Carbonari 
principles, from which none of the other corps, 
even in Sicily, were free. 

I was determined, as soon as decorum to my 
predecessors permitted, and as soon as the fes- 
tival was over, to reform the military system 
in Sicily. The officers and soldiers were aware 
of the changes which | meant to introduce, 
and which would have been in every respect 
ulvantageous to them. Meanwhile I dimi- 
nished the daily duty of the troops, by taking 
off a number of superfluous guards and order- 
lies—a sure sign of the little attention paid to 
the essential points of military arrangement 
and discipline 

Finding that the corps, not only in Palermo 
but generally throughout the island, were con- 
siderably weakened by numerous detachments 
seattered in every direction, | gave an order 
for the immediate recall of all such detach- 
ments, except where a positive necessity re- 
quired their presence for some immediate ser- 
vice. In this manner the troops would have 
heen considerably reinforced at the head-quar- 


ters of every corps, merely by the reunion of 


the outstanding detachments; and this was but 
a4 preparatory measure to concentrating in Pa- 
lermo, if possible, a force of 5000 effective men: 
contingents for which | meant to have drawn 
from Messina, Syracuse, and Trappani, in the 
following proportions 


Messina GOO men. 
Trappani oo 
Syracuse 300 


— 1200. 
lo these reinforcements I hoped to add the 
Foreign Brigade, which had been promised me 
by His Exe. the Capt. General Prince Nugent ; 
but this corps was not to arrive until the latter 
end of the month of September, for it seems 
no troops could be spared from Naples until 
after the festival of Piede Grotta, when it is 
customary to have a military parade. This 
brigade consisted of a battalion of foreign gre- 
nadiers, the Macedonian Chasseurs, and the 
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When I left Naples, the first movements to- 
wards a revolution had taken place, and I 
found the public spirit in Sicily in a state of 
the greatest fermentation. Universal discon- 
tent prevailed, and the lower orders of the 
people, especially, were inflamed to a violent 
degree of animosity against the Government : 
nor were there wanting in Sicily disciples of 
the Carbonari. By these incendiaries much 
had been done to rouse the populace to that 
pitch of fury which they soon reached in Pa- 
lermo. Great pains were taken by these de- 
magogues to make the people beheve that | 
was to be the instrument of violent persecution 
against them; that I was the promoter of the 


| conscription, and that I was about to shoot and 
| hang the Sicilians, as 1 was said to have done 


in Apulia. 





foreign cavalry (troops which ought to have 


accompanied me to Sicily) ; but previous to re- 
ceiving this reinforcement the battalion of Fo- 
reign Fusileers was ordered to Naples, to be 
present at the parade of Piede Grotta. In fact, 
my plan for uniting a force of 5000 men in Pa- 
lermo might have been carried into effect to- 
wards the middle of the month of October, and 
not before, and this only in the event of no 
ehange taking place in the military disposi- 
tions of the government at Naples. 

In the mean time, Palermo continued with 
its trifling garrison ; with a paltry crumbling 
ort; unprovided with an ounce of provision; 
and commanded by an oflicer senior in rank to 
the general commanding the troops (to whem, 
however, it was understood he was to report, 
und did report.) 

Palermo had no local troops, except a few 
straggling remnants of former corps, now re- 
duced to about a company, and the troop of 
cavalry belonging to the senate. It was not in 
my power to add additional strength or re- 
spectability to such forces, in the few days 
during which I held the command. 


Var ° VIII.—No. 17. 





Many of the military in Palermo 
deceived the people by these representations, 
and it was with them that the project of revolt 
originated. They prepared to ee with 
their fellow-sectaries in the kingdom of Na- 
ples; but they forgot the probability that the 
Sicilians would go beyond their views, by en- 
deavouring to separate themselves entirely 
from the dominion of Naples. 

Every thing in Palermo, and throughout Si- 
cily, wore the aspect of approaching commo- 
tions—all eyes were turned towards Naples; 
yet from thence no official news arrived of the 
result of the insurrection of Avellino, &c. until 
the despatches came in, announcing the change 


| of the Government, and the orders —_— 


gate in Sicily the King’s acceptance of a con- 
stitution for the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
These important despatches arrived on the 
evening of the [4th of July. Previous to the 
arrival of the despatches, the public received 
information through the channel of an English 
vessel (belonging to Mr. Fawkes), that the go- 
vernment of Naples was treating with the re- 
bels, and that the constitution had been pro- 
mised, with other details: no more, however, 
was known to the government in Sicily, than 
what it received by this unofficial channel, un- 
til the morning of the 14th, when the viceroy 
received a telegraphic despatch. The nature 
of this despatch made me suspect that it came 
from the rebels, whom | knew to be in posses- 
sion of Salerno, and the communications 
through which the telegraphic posts were esta- 
blished: we augured from it the probability 
that the rebels were surrounded with difficul- 
ties, and wanted to create co-operation in Sici 

ly, by misleading the authorities in Palermo; 
at allevents, | agreed perfectly in opinion with 
the viceroy, that he could not and ought not 
to act upon it. Shortly after the viceroy 
showed me another telegraphic despatch, quite 
contrary to the first. 

This despatch suppressing the former alto- 
gether, seemed to the viceroy and to myself a 
satisfactory proof that no advantages of impor- 
tance had been gained over the King’s troops 
by the insurrectionary risings in the provinces 
of Salerno, &c. and in Principato; in fact, the 
result of our conference was, that there was a 
strong reason for hoping that the Government 
had quite or nearly suppressed the insurrection. 

Here it may not be amiss to remark that, ac- 
cording to the instructions of the general com- 
manding the troopy in Sicily, no movement 
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whatever of the troops in large or staall de- 
tachments, nor any other military disposition, 
could be carried into execution without the 
approbation of the viceroy, who was in fact the 
real] commander-in-chief. Hence arose a mul- 
titude of delays, counter-orders, and the long 
train of evils resulting from the interference of 
incompetent persons. In the critical state of 
affairs, | made it a point of duty to confer ge- 
nerally twice a day with the viceroy, and to 
take his commands upon al] affairs relative to 
the movements of the troops. At one of these 
conferences, on either the 10th or the 11th of 
the month, I informed his excellency that I in- 
tended to reinforce the troops at Palermo, by a 
battalion of the 9th Light Infantry from the 
garrison at Trappani—the nearest garrison ca- 
pable of furnishing a small reinforcement ; and 
that this movement was connected with the 

lan of concentrating an effective force in Pa- 
ermo. I was anxious to receive the reinforce- 
ment from Trappani as soon as possible, in or- 
der to diminish the heavy duty, and to aug- 
ment the numbers of the garrison during the 
festival of Santa Rosalia, when the public tran- 
quillity might be exposed. My project, how- 
ever, was overruled; and I was requested by 
the viceroy to suspend all military movements 
until after the festival, as both the viceroy and 
the Chevalier de Thomasis thought that the ar- 
rival of troops would alarm and provoke the 
populace. This opinion, most opposite to my 
own, prevailed, and the battalion was not called 
in from Trappani. The arrival of this batta- 
lion would, perhaps, not have prevented what 
happened: but the circumstance is mentioned 
to show how the chief military authority was 
fettered, by the decrees of persons not overwise 
in military calculations. The Chevalier de 
Thomasis is celebrated for extraordinary ta- 
lents; it has been, however, remarked, that he 
is also one of those profound persons, who at 
times shufile off important business with a 
maurais bon mot. 

On the night of the 11th the viceroy, anxious 
to have offietal information from Naples, sud- 
denly sent off on that service the Sirena fri- 
gate, of whose departure I knew nothing until 
an hour before she sailed: thus depriving him- 
self of the only ship of war at Palermo. 

From the Ilth to the evening of the 14th no 
news arrived from Naples, and this silence 
created alternate hopes and fears, according to 
the wishes of the different parties. 

The days and nights from the 11th to the 
I4th were fully occupied by the ceremonies of 
the festival, the preparations for which had 
commenced before my arrival in Sicily. The 
crowded state of Palermo) even if no political 
events had been connected with it (required all 
the precautions in the power of the Govern- 
ment and the police, to maintain public tran- 
quillity. What the arrangements were on the 
part of the senate, the civil magistrates of the 
city best know; the military dispositions were 
such as the strength of the garrison would al- 
low, of which one-half was on permanent duty 
daily, and the other (with the exception of a 
few men from each corps allowed to see the 
fire-works at night, according to establish- 
ed custom) ordered to remain in their quar- 
ters, where each corps had as strong a reserve 
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or picquet as its strength allowed, under arms, 
ready to turn out in an instant upon any emer- 
gency. Besides these dispositions, I appointed 
to each corps its particular alarm post; on re- 
— to which, in the event of the garrison 

ing obliged to form under arms, the whole of 
the troops would have in an instant found 
themselves formed in order of battle, and ready 
to act against either the town or country. As 
Palermo had no local troops whatever (save 
the few already mentioned), all the a 
duties fell to the lot of the regulars, and in suc 
a manner, that the different guards might be 
looked upon as lost in the event of a popular 
rising, unless they abandoned their respective 
posts, and retired upon their regiments in the 
general order of battle. Neglect (which might 
be almost termed systematic) of all precaution- 
ary measures, had prevailed throughout the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and more parti- 
cularly in Palermo. The fort of Castel a 
Mare, the only shelter provided for its garrison, 
was in a dilapidated state, and without an ounce 
of provisions; and was thus rendered rather a 
trap to insure, than a retreat to prevent its 
capture. Moreover, the troops had to guard 
3000 galley slaves, whose principal prisom was 
in the Cassero, the great street of Palermo. 

The arsenal was also in the centre of the 
town, and only defended by a slight pallisade, 
such as would be thrown round a field-park of 
artillery in a campaign. 

It was difficult, with a small garrison of 2,000 
men, for the most part disaffected, and with 
many such obstacles as the above, to fix upon 
an advantageous order of battle, in the event of 
a revolt. Nor did the protection of the viceroy 
seem to me unimportant, as | had good reason 
to imagine that his excellency would probably 
not consent to abandon the town until that 
measure had become impracticable ; yet, in the 
event of a crisis, nothing but his departure 
could have saved the troops, supposing them all 
steady to their colours, and that theer colours 
had not been changed. 

Three principal objects occupied my atten- 
tion; and in my order of “ ralliement” for the 
troops I kept them all in view, namely :—Ist, a 
position from whence I could overawe the town, 
and not be subject to an attack from the inha- 
bitants in a bad position, or to be fired upon 
from the houses, except at a considerable dis- 
tance, which was well flanked, and in which I 
could make use of musketry, artillery, and ca- 
valry :—2d, a position open to the country for 
retreat, if necessary; and capable of some de- 
fence against the country, in the event of the 
peasantry attacking the rear of the troops:— 
3d, a position preserving my communication 
with the sea, and holding three gates of the 
town. . 

Any one acquainted with the topography of 
Palermo, will immediately recognise this posi- 
tion of my order of battle, communicated to the 
gos and commanding officers of regiments 

y the following outline :—The right of the 
infantry was at the King’s palace; and in the 
square which it protects behind the palace, in 
the open space towards the country, was form- 
ed the cavalry, in column of half squadrons ; 
the centre outside the town, formed of the in- 
fantry, was to occupy the line (with small inter- 

















vals) between the palace and the fort of Castel 
& Mare, which formed the left of the position. 
In this manner the troops would have been 
masters of the principal streets of Palermo 
without being obliged to enter them; of three 
of the gates of the town ; and of the forts, with 
their communications open with the sea and the 
country, with other advantages of importance 
in such a critical state. 

Thus I had, as far as lay in my power, made 
preparations for defence, in the case of a revolt 
at Palermo, before the intelligence arrived of 
the overthrow of the King’s government at Na- 
ples. But in the bloody and frightful scenes by 
which most popular tumults are marked, all 
mutual dependence is in a moment lost, when 
once the numerical strength of the populace is 
unchained ; the friends of the morning became 
the mortal enemies of the afternoon; revenge, 
rapine, and riot alone command; and every 
dark passion is exasperated to madness; while 
the sacred names of freedom and patriotism are 
polluted by the furious vociferations of incen- 
diary demagogues, and their misguided but 
terrible multitudes. 

Many have witnessed the commencement and 
progress of a revolution, but few the singularity 
of two revolutions in the same day ! Thase, how- 
ever, who were at Palermo on the night of the 
15th of July, 120, and the 16th and 17th of the 
same month, and who have escaped from the 
tragedies of the Sicilian capital, will have that 
singularity impressed on their memory for a 
long time. 

During the interval between the 11th and 
4th, whilst every one seemed occupied by the 
various scenes of the festival, I received a com- 
munication from the viceroy, informing me of 
secret meetings and dinners of the non-com- 
missioned officers of some of the corps in the 
garrison, and of the proposals of some indivi- 
duals of these parties to create disturbanee ; 
these were meetings of the Carbonari, of whom 
there were many besides the military in Paler- 
mo. In fact, a general impatience prevailed 
amongst the greater part of the officers and sol- 
diers to declare themselves in the way that part 
of the army had done in Naples. I hoped, how- 
ever, that the consideration of there being a 
small corps of Neapolitans in Sicily, would have 
prevented proceedings of this nature. My cal- 
enlations were wrong; and it was afterwards 
discovered, that a regiment had determined to 
revolt on the Ith at midnight, beat to arms, 

. . - ° 
and seize the person of the viceroy. A battalion 
of another regiment was actually under arms, 
and was proceeding to attack their officers, 
whom they had determined to murder. This 
measure was likewise proposed to the Foreign 
Fusileers, and by them refused; but so close 
was the secret kept, that it was not communi- 
cated to me until some time after the revolt of 
the populace. Some hints that a plot was in 
agitation amongst the troops were communi- 
cated by me to the commandiag officer of one 
of the regiments, who endeayoured to refute 
them by reasoning upon the inutility and dan- 
ger of such a project. . 

In this manner, between suspicions and ap- 
prehensions on the one side, and hopes and 
preparations on the other, the evening of the 
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}4th et last arrived, and put an end to,any for- | to wer any other than the King’s cockade, 
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ther doubt as to the result of the insurrection in 
the kingdom of Naples. It had triumphed ; and 
the King had been obliged to grant such condi- 
tions as the insurgents chose to dictate. 

The despatches likewise brought the news of 
General Nugent's departure from Naples, the 
final decrees of the King's acceptance of the 
Constitution of Spain, and the appointment of 


the Hereditary Prince to be vicar general of 
the kingdom, with the alter ego of General 


Pepe as commander-in-thief, and of General 
Carakosa as minister of war. To the viceroy 
in Sicily was transmitted the royal order for 
proclaiming the constitution of Spain in Pa- 
lermo. 

About seven o'clock on that evening I had 
just mounted on horseback for the first time 
since my arrival in Sicily (my horses not hav- 
ing yet arrived from Naples,) with Major Fran- 
cia, the commanding oilicer of the Foreign Fu- 
sileers. We were proceeding to ride out of the 
town to select a suitable position for exercising 
troops, when I received a note from the vice- 
roy, requesting me to come to him without 
delay. I accordingly went, and about eight 
o'clock in the evening arrived at his excellen- 
cy’s house, where I found the despatches froma 
Naples already divulged ; and also learnt that 
the crew of the boat which brought them had 
been allowed to land, and to parade the streets 
of Palermo with the tri-coloured cockade in 
their hats. In a few moments a great part of 
the populace was distinguished by the same 
cockade, the adoption of which rapidly spread 
through Palermo, before it was oflicially com- 
municated to the public that the despatches 
from Naples brought “ the orders of the pro- 
clamation of the Spanish constitution.” 

In the meantime I remained in conference 
with the viceroy, both rejoicing over the sup- 
posed termination of the insurrection in Naples ; 
and he determined on carrying the orders he 
had received into execution, as the only mea- 
sure which might, perhaps, preserve the pub- 
lic tranquillity; since no demonstration in favour. 
of the King, and of a better system, could be 
perceived in any quarter whatever—three- 
fourths of the troops, and nearly the whole po- 
pulation, with the exception, perhaps, of some 
few nobles and officers, being decidedly Carbo- 
nari. To support the King’s government, as it 
was before the arrival of the news from Naples, 
was impossible—to attempt it, madness. It was 
necessary to take immediate resolution: and 
the viceroy ordered the iustantaneous publica- 
tion of the proclamations received from Na- 
ples. 

My first act was to tender my resignation to 
the viceroy, who refused it; begging me not to 
abandon him in so critical a position, until the 
approaching arrival of his successor, General 
Fardella, who had been named by the revolution- 
ary government ; but to unite in supporting the 
King’s interest, until greater light was thrown 
upon the state of affairs. 

At eleven o'clock at night it was reported to 
me, that several officers and many soldiers had 
been seen with the new cockade ; upon which 
J re-assembled the commanding officers, and 
ordered them, under pain of their personal re- 
sponsibility, not to allow any officer or soldier 
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until the viceroy had given his orders to him in 
writing to communicate to the troops ; who, 
although anxious for the new cockade, were 
thus kept within the bounds of discipline, but 
not until the general commanding had been 
obliged to use his authority with several offi- 
cers. 

By this time the populace had added to their 
cockades a fourth colour, yellow, for “ the Inde- 
pendence of Sicily!’ which was now heard in 
the streets, together with “ the Constitution 
of Spain!” Upon this | again went to the vice- 
roy, informed him of the new cockade, and beg- 
ged his orders; he said he had no means of 
preventing such a proceeding, and that he could 
not give any orders about it. This, and what 
had happened to Capt. General Nugent at Na- 
ples, placed matters in such a light as to render 
it almost impossible for me to leave the com- 
mand till my successor arrived; and induced 
me, with the hope of securing the King’s cause 
and the Sicilians, and the few troops that seem- 
ed well-disposed, to comply with the viceroy’s 
request, that | would retain the command until 
my successor, whose nomination was already 
known in Sicily, had arrived. After an inte- 
resting conversation of abeve an hour with 
General Coglitore, I returned to my lodgings, 
and after midnight again assembled the general 
and many of the field-officers; | took their 
opinions upon various my unnecessary to 
be here related, and they left me at about two 
o'clock in the morning, all and every one of 
them thunderstruck at the prospect of affairs, 
and indifferent to every thing but their own 
safety. I desired Marshal O'Farris, the chief 
of the staff in Sicily, to go to the viceroy at six 
o'clock in the morning, and bring me his ex- 
cellency’s definitive orders in wreting ; and at 
three o'clock I| retired to rest, the town being 
perfectly tranquil, as it was the only night with- 
out public spectacle during the festival 

Early on the morning of the 15th, Marshal 
O’Farris brought me the viceroy’s definitive 
command in writing, to announce to the troops 
the King’s acceptance of the Constitution of 
Spain, with orders that the troops should im- 
mediately adopt the tri-coloured cockade—the 
same, it was specified, as his Majesty and the 
Royal Family at Naples wore. 

Upon the receipt of these decisive commands, 
| issued a general order announcing to the 
troops the King's acceptance of a Constitution, 
and the viceroy 's commands to assume the na- 
tional cockade; thanking them for their con- 
duct, warning them of the necessity for a conti- 
nuation of their strict discipline, and, finally, 
informing them that | only awaited the neces- 
sary orders to quit the command. Had I said 
more, the Carbonari, who abounded among the 
troops, would have given out that | was leaving 
them to join the Sicilians: for any thing in such 
moments answers the purpose of factious de- 
magogues, and the viewsof party spirit ; in fact, 
Marshall O'Farris, and other generals, told me 
that | had spoken too plainly about going away. 
The staff-otficers having taken the liberty of 
giving out the general order without this last 
clause, I sent an aid-de-camp to Marshal 
O'Farris to recall the orders imstant/y, in order 
to add that part. As my aid-de-camp passed 
to the Marshal's house in an open carriage, 


several voices cried, “ That white plume shail 
be trampled on the ground to-night.” Upon 
discovering that Marshal O’Farris had kept 
back the latter part of the order, [ instantly re- 
called all the orders given out, that the article 
immediately relating to myself might be added ; 
having previously, in company with Marshal 
O Farris, repaired to the viceroy, who read and 
approved the order, which was finally trans- 
mitted to the different corps, and earried into 


| exeention at about ten 10 o'clock in the morn- 


ing. 

On the 15th the Sicilians had adopted a yel- 
low ribbon, worn at the breast, as their badge 
of independence—instead of the four-coloured 
cockade, which remained in the hat. The troops 


| were quiet and regular the whole of the morn- 





ing, and the populace immense—the patroles 
and guards attentive, and the on/y guard not 
strengthened was my own 

In the forenoon, the general commanding, 
and all the general officers in Palermo, toge- 
ther with a great part of the Sicilian nobility, 
accompanied the viceroy to church, where the 
customary grand service for the festival of 
Santa Rosalia was celebrated. The viceroy 
was escorted by a strong guard of cavalry, and 
received at the church-door by a guard of ho- 
nour from the infantry of the guards. The 
ceremony lasted until between one and two 
o'clock ; the crowd in the church was conside- 
rable, and the cries of “ Vira Santa Rosalia £ 
‘Vira Ulndependenza!” “ Vira la Constitu- 
zione di Spagna!’ and “ Vira la Trappa!” 
were often vociferated during the service, both 
by those within and those without the cathe- 
dral. The viceroy in returning to his house 
was followed by the populace, reiterating these 
cries; but I returned with Marshal O'Farris to 
my lodgings without molestation. At three 
o'clock Marshal O'Farris received from me his 
evening orders and left me—the streets of Pa- 
lermo being still quiet, though crowded. 

From three to five o'clock I received a few 
visits, dined with the officers of my family, and 
remained in the house till the hour for going 
to the senatorial palace, according to establish- 
ed custom, to witness the procession and fire- 
works, which usually conelude the festival of 
Santa Rosalia, on which occasion the king or 
viceroy is always present, with the principal 
authorities and nobility of Palermo. At the 
palace | found a few nobles and not many offi- 
cers—the viceroy’s court, and that of the se 
nate, &c. forming the chief part of the assem- 
bly. The procession passed under the windows, 
followed by immense crowds, erying “ Vira 
Santa Rosalia.’ “ Viral Independenza ;” and 
the scene was most noisy. Fire-werks in the 
square of the senatorial palace succeeded, and 
then a pause of a quarter of an hour, the peo- 
ple having mostly gone into the Cassero. rhe 
society in the palace seemed ill at ease; the 
viceroy still remained, and conversed with me 
at mtervals about the affairs at Naples—ano- 
ther boat having arrived that evening with 
more detailed despatches from the new govern- 
ment . 

At about half-past cleven o'clock a great 
shouting was heard immediately under the win- 
dows, and the square was filled with people fol- 
lowing a procession, headed by a numerous pat 














different regiments, chiefly the Guards and 
Queen's, decorated with their insignia as Car- 
bonari, exciting the mob to riot, and shouting 
with them “ Vira UIndependenza di Sicilia!” 
“ Vira la Liberta e Viva Robespierre!”’ The 
viceroy called me to witness this scandalous 
scene, and said : * Observe the infamous conduct 
of those soldiers, mischief will certainly hap- 
pen;” to which | answered, “ that orders had 
been given to keep the troops in their quarters, 
und that | hoped they would be induced to re- 
turn there.’ As soon as the square was free 
from the procession of the Carbonari, soldiers 
and populace, who all passed into the Cassero, 
the viceroy returned home escorted by his 
guard of cavalry. Most of the military officers, 
and even the staff, who ought to have remain- 
ed with the general commanding, had also re- 
tired, and Brigadier-General Coglitore, the 
commandant of Palermo, was the onl 
rank with me. Ina few moments after the de- 
parture of the viceroy, the procession of the 
Carbonari, soldiers, and mob passed again un- 
der the windows, stopping there, and renewing 
with increased violence their former shouts, to 
the terror of the ladies present. They then 
proceeded slowly, obliging the people in the 
houses to shout out with them, and returned 
under the windows, and after repeating the 
same scene, passed on to the Cassero, towards 
the King’s palace. The square was now clear- 
ed, and all eyes seemed fixed on me. 

Ina few moments | had determined in my 
own mind that violent measures could not be 
resorted to (at least in the first instance )—the 
military having been the principal instigators 
of the riot; and as the great object was to re- 
store order without bloodshed, it would be ill- 
judged to compromise the small garrison with 
the immense population of Palermo and the 


neighbouring towns, intoxicated with ideas of 


religion, liberty, and festivity. The patroles 
and guards on duty were sufficient to restore or- 
der, if this could be done by gentle means ; if not, 


the only feasible measure was the formation of 


the whole garrison in order of battle on the ge- 
neral alarm post. It was doubtful whether the 
troops could be depended on; but the hostile 
employment of them was the last resource, for 
blood being once shed in such a critical posi- 
tion, no one could forete! the end of the trage- 
dy. The sympathy of the soldiers with the 
populace was already evident, from the frater- 
nal processions of the military Carbonari, many 
of whom were Sicilians. 1t was also necessary 
to receive the viceroy’s commands before I gave 
any military disposition whatever. All these 
reflections, and many more, passed through my 
mind with the rapidity of lightning, I determined 
to risk nothing but my own person in the effort 
for re-establishing order. The present seemed 
to me to be one of those occasions where it was 
the duty of the general-in-chief to present him- 
self to the riotous soldiers, and to endeavour, 
by a sudden appearance amongst them, to bring 
then to a sense of their duty; at the same 
time I well knew that, not being of their sect, 
! incurred great personal danger from the sol- 
diery, and perhaps still more from an immense 
populace, in the delirum of dreams about inde- 
pendence and wine 
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The town was brilliantly illuminated, and 
the mass of people in the streets almost in- 
conceivable. Determined, in spite of all personal 
risk, to attempt the restoration of order, I left 
the senate-house, and, in descending the galle- 
ry, told General Coglitore that I meant to go 
into the Cassero, and order the military to re- 
tire to their quarters. General Coglitore seem- 
ed alarmed at this communication, and men- 
tioned the danger of doing so (the momentary 
feeling of something nearly akm to contempt, 
which his reply produced in my mind, was un- 
just—for Coglitore is worthy, and a brave man; 
ne knew the nature of a Palermitan mob, and, 
perhaps, other circumstances which he could 
not disclose). On my answering, “It cannot 
be helped ; it 1s my duty to go,’ Coglitore re- 
peated his observation; and I silently and lei- 
surely walked down into the square, attended, 
besides General Coglitore, by my two aides- 
de-camp, Lieuts. Quandel and De Nitis, both 
brave and excellent young men. General Cog- 
litore’s carriage, an open landau, was in.the 
square, where it remained at my request; the 
footman, however, left the carriage, and fol- 
lowed his master. In this manner the party 
walked gently into the great street, the Casse- 
ro, and, turning to the left, took the direction 
of the King’s palace, which the riotous milita- 
ry party had before taken. When my compa- 
nions and myself, on entering the Cassero, were 
observed by the populace, the cries of “ Vira 
L'Independenza,’ became boisterous. I pro- 
ceeded regularly on towards my object, and the 
people crowded round me as I advanced ; but still 
with some degree of respect, repeating however, 
the cries of * Independenza!” The procession 
of the military and populace was still proceed- 
ing through the Cassero, stopping at every ten 
or twelve paces, and shouting out as already 
described. From all the windows people were 
waving handkerchiefs to them. Towards these 
fanatics | was now gently approaching, follow- 
ed by numbers of people, when a priest accost- 
ed me in a most impertinent manner, and de- 
sired me tocry “ Vira l' Independenza !” making 
use, at the same time, of violent gestures. To 
this man | merely said, Allontanateri Signore 

—“ go away,” and kept walking quickly on 

the oilicers and the general interfering to keep 
the priest from farther impertinence. At length 
I overtook the non-cominissioned officers and 
soldiers already described. Here a moment's 
silence ensued, and when | accosted a non 





commissioned officer, the man seemed asto- 
nished and was respectful; this was the only 
one of the group of non-commissioned officers 
who paid any attention to what I was saying 

the rest (all decorated with the Carbonari insig- 
nia) shouting and acting as they had done be- 
fore. 1, therefore, desired this non-commis 

sioned officer to tell his eomrades not to make 
so much noise—to conduct themselves with 
more regularity, and as soon as they had got to 
the end of the street to return to their several 
quarters, out of which they had come without 
leave. | addeg, that I had no objection to their 
sharing in the feneral joy, on the last night of 
the Feast of Santa Rosalia, but that the manner 
in which they were acting might lead to some 





disturbance, which I wished to prevent for ther: 
| sakes, as much as for the publie- tranquillity 
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In the meantime the others had recommenced 
moving on, and this men, anxious, followed his 
comrades, leaving me amidst the crowds which 
had closed round me while | was addressing 
the soldiers. I found my attempt had failed, 
and the noise of the soldiers and mob wassuch, 
that no other voices could be heard; I, how- 
ever, continued to penetrate farther into the 
crowd, and to follow the military rioters to the 
end of the street; but I was so violently push- 
ed by the people, that my efforts oould have 
soon been quite useless, if not fatal to my small 
party: we, therefore, turned quietly round, to 
walk down the street again towards the square 
of the senate-house, where the carriage was 
left. The crowd now closed upon us, and the 
priest already mentioned, who had never left 
us, in the most menacing and insolent manner 
threatened me with death, if I did not cry out 
“ Viva UIndependenza!” He used, at the same 
time, the most frantic gestures, and seemed quite 
maddened with rage; he was accompanied b 
amob, seemingly quite under his command, 
ehiefly young men, all of whom reiterated the 
priest's menaces ; the shouts of “ Mori Scelera- 
to! Mori, mori! Fuori Tiranni fuori, fuori, 
fuori!” became tremendous, and a cry of * Kill 
them, kill them!” was vociferated throaghout 
the street. 

These fanatics were so delighted with having 
secured their victims, that they lost time in 
insults before they proceeded to blows; in fact, 
the crowd was such, that they could hardly 
move their arms, and every person seemed 
swept along with it. General Coglitore, a Si- 
cilian, and my aides-de-camp, kept the mob 
from me as much as possible, and expostulated 
with them without using violence. The ser- 
vant of General Coglitore more than once 
threw his arms round the furious priest, and 
prevented his striking me ; but the mob threat- 
ened this brave fellow, and extricated the priest 
from his hands. The mob became every instant 
more furious, and the cries of “ Mort, mori!” 
more violent ; and the priest, still farther toin- 
flame his fanatical followers, cried out to me, 
“ Ah! Scelerato, per quanto ci avcto fatto sten- 
tare per questo ! 

During the whole of this scene, 1 walked 
leisurely through the street (rather diminishing 
my pace than otherwise), never condescending 
to take farther notice of the priest or his com- 
panions, than occasionally saying to him, 

* Adagio! Piano! Cadati, a cosa fate? Anda- 
ta,” &e. 

I was pondering in my mind on the means of 
extricating myself and my companions from so 
critical a position, in which one false step was 
an instantaneous and barbarous death. At 
times I felt tempted to draw my sword (upon 
the hilt of which | held my hand), and, at least, 
sacrifice the priest to my just fury ; but I recol- 
lected that blood once spilt, and that uselessly, 
the consequences might be most dreadful, not 
only for myself and my party (whom | consi- 
dered already lost), but, perhaps, for the whole 
population: I therefore kept my temper, and 


fur a coysiderable distance the unposing man- 
ner and sang froid of our small party protect- 
ed it from the brutal violence of the mob. In 
this manner, we proceeded along the street a 
considerable way, until neatly arrived at the 








square of the senate-house, the priest in 
violently insisting upon my crying, “ Vira ['In- 
dependenza! Vira la Liberta!” and again tell- 
ing me I should die if I did not. My aides-de- 
camp, and General Coglitore, more than ever 
alarmed for my life, urged me to content the 
mob, and cry “ rira ' Independenza!” to which 
I only said, “ Jamais! pas un mot.” 

All this time [ was revolving inmy mind how 
to extricate the party from the hands of the 


| populace. To stop and harangue them was to 


be immediately murdered: to go ito a house 
would have produced the same effect, and the pil- 
lage of my retreat by the populace. The senate- 
house occurred to me, but [ remembered that 
there was still in it a number of ladies. As 
the carriage was close at hand, to mount into 
it, if possible, and start the horses at full gal- 
lop, seemed the only plausible plan of escape 

In the meantime, as we approached the senate- 
house, the mob became more furious and pro- 
ceeded to blows, of which both my officers and 
myself received several, and from that to dis- 
play their daggers, and their decided intention 
of shedding blood. The party, however, had 
now fortunately arrived near the carriage ; the 
doors of the carriage were opened instantly by 
the servant, and the horses’ heads were provi- 
dentially turned towards the street that leads 
from the senate-house towards the country 
through the St. Antonio gate. In an instant 
the party sprang into this open carriage, a num- 
ber of the mob mounting in every direction, 
and assailing us with various weapons and with 
enormous stones. In this scuffle the brave ser- 
vant of General Coglitore, who was behind the 
carriage, was thrown to the ground, and has 
never since been heard of. Thus assaulted, | 
received a stunning blow on the head and 
shoulders, and General Coglitore a wound with 
a dagger, aimed at me, and to which the mo- 
tion of the carriage gave another direction 

Though the coachman’s whip was torn from 
his hands, the horses were at full gallop, being 
frightened by the assault of the mob. The 
aides-de-camp, with drawn swords, beat off 
those who endeavoured to approach the traces, 
and the two generals, standing up in the car- 
riage, directed its movements according to the 
progress of our pursuers, and kept its back from 
being occupied. After the second assault, the 
assassins mounted twice on the carriage, which 
they overteok, notwithstanding the speed of 
the horses. In their third and fourth attempts 
they were not so successful, and contented them- 
selves with discharging into the carriage un- 
mense stones, some of which were twice the 
size of a man’s head. After a pursuit of about 
a mile, the mob ceased to follow the carriage, 
which had now gained the country on the side 
of the St. Antonio gate. Here the carriage 
stopped a moment. I proposed driving to my 
lodging by back streets, and there pes 
myself by my guard, till troops could come to 
my protection. General Coglitore would not 
listen to this proposal, which he represented to 
be certain death, as the populace would un- 
doubtedly arrive at my lodgings before me, and 
be there waiting for me; he added, that no re- 
liance could be placed on the protection of the 
troops, after what they had experienced when 
surrounded by the populace. la fact, our par- 
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ty, whilst pursued by the mob, passed several 
guards, and patroles of cavalry and infantry, 
not one of which made the least effort for our 
protection. Nay, one patrole of cavalry nearly 
rode over us, in foreing their way through the 
mob, and left their general in the hands of the 
populace. General Coglitore then proposed 
driving to the house of one of his sisters in the 
suburbs, there to change our clothes, and put 
ourselves in communication with the viceroy, 
and the commander of the troops. This scheme 
I rejected as being more impracticable than 
the other, for the mob would have suspected 
where we had gone, and would have stormed 
the house; nor could | think of endangering 
the safety of General Coglitore’s relation on 
my account: the event proved the justice of 
my objection to this house, as the mob actually 
went there. We determined, as time was pre- 
cious, to drive down to the shore, about half a 
mile from Palermo, and from thence endeavour 
to proceed by water to the other side of the 
town, where the troops were quartered. We 
accordingly drove along the beach, until the 
carriage, by General Coglitore’s orders, stop- 
ped at a small house opposite to the battery 
«del Sacramento ;” here we entered the house, 
where we found a soldier of the corps of Vete- 
rans, and his wife. 

General Coglitore determined on going to 
his sister’s house in the suburbs, and told me 
that he would send from thence clothes for us 
to disguise ourselves, and in this way get to the 
viceroy’s, or to the Mole, or some other milita- 
ry position. He also proposed sending or going 
to General Naselli, in order that military dis- 
positions might be made for escorting me back 
to the town, or protecting my embarkation and 
disembarkation if I returned to the town by 
water. He then shook hands with me, and as- 
suring me that I might rely upon him, drove 
off. From that moment nothing more was seen 
of him; but, by subsequent accounts, it appears 
that he was obliged to conceal himself for seve- 
ral days. 

In the meantime myself and my two aides- 
de-camp remained above an hour and a half in 
expectation of suceour, either by land or water, 
but none arrived. We now thought some acci- 
dent must have happened to General Cogli- 
tore. We accepted Lieutenant de Nitis’s offer 
to dress himself in the uniform of the soldier 
of local artillery, and thus endeavouring to get 
to the habitation of the ae. Lieutenant 
de Nitis, on entering the town, found crowds of 
people, and many now armed with muskets in 
the Piazza della Marina, and round the Gene- 
ral’s lodgings, and grouped in various direc- 
tions—all intent on my capture; and, as he 
passed by the back streets, he was narrowly 
examined by the bystanders. At the viceroy’s 
he found General Pastore (the next in com- 
mand to me,) to whom and to the viceroy he 
explained my critical situation, and demanded 
the aid of the troops. 

General Pastore saw the attack on me from 
the senate-house window, where he remained 
very quietly until he went to the general-in- 
chief's lodgings, and ordered the guard there 
to let the mob in to plunder my house. The 
viceroy informed Lieutenant de Nitis that he 
had already heard of an attempt to murder me 
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from General Coglitore’s coachman, whom his 
own master, being himself wounded and con- 
cealed, had sent, and that he had immediately 
ordered a gun-boat to go to the battery where 
I was, and to convey me forthwith to Trappani. 
He desired Lieutenant de Nitis to go to Mar- 
shal Staiti, commanding the navy, to hurry off 
the boat, and go in it himself, bearing the or- 
ders for me to goto Trappani. Why this mea- 
sure was adopted in preference to military dis- 
positions, and why I was ordered to Trappani, 
the viceroy can best explain. Meanwhile dawn 
was approaching, and people passing between 
Palermo and the Bagaria. As it was necessa- 
ry to get into the battery opposite the place of 
concealment before daylight, Lieutenant Quan- 
del and myself passed from the house across 
the road, and entered the battery, which was 
merely enclosed with a loop-holed wall and 
open-railed gate, without so much as a lock : 
the artilleryman, already mentioned, remained 
in the battery as our sentinel, and repeatedly 
tried to induce one of the boats fishing off the 
shore to pull in; but not one would approach, 
as the order of the Sanita, or health-office, was 
in force all along the coast. It was now broad 
daylight, and nothing appeared from Palermo : 
concealment in the battery appeared impossible, 
and leaving it, out of the question. Convinced 

that death weuld be our fate in the battery, we 
awaited it with trangnillity ; resolved, howe- 
ver, to sell our lives as dearly as possible. Aw- 

ful as the moment was, we could hardly refrain 

from smiling at the contrast of our full grand 
costume with our actual situation. Every now 
and then a boat appeared approaching the 

battery; hope was raised for an instant, but 
the boat passed along the coast, and the pros- 

pect seemed darker than ever. In this state 

we remained for a couple of hours. At length 

a person was introduced into the battery by the 

artilleryman ; it was an officer of the name of 
Marctti, sent by General Naselli to inform me 

that a gun-boat might be every moment ex- 

pected, and that his excellency’s orders were 

for me instantly to go in her to Tra ppani. This 

officer was in plain clothes, and after deliver- 

ing his commission, and stating the difficulty 

he had in piercing the crowd to get out of the 

town, he left us, saying he would hasten the 

boat if she had not already left Palermo. 

As the day advanced, our position in the bat- 
tery became stili more critical, and we saw 
through the loopholes numbers of people passing 
it constantly; many shouting, singing, and re- 
lating the events of the night, and wondering 
what had become of the general—threats 
against whom seemed to be the burthen of each 
conversation. Through the same loopholes, 
those that passed might also have looked into 
the battery, as there was no ditch. At length 
a number of boys and young men, seemingly 
in search of me, came down to the battery, and 
lingered during some ten minutes round it, 
looking in every direction, except into the bat- 
tery—shouting, and expressing their anxiety to 
know where | might be found; while a group 
of people remained between them and Paler- 
mo, evidently waiting some signal from the 
young men to approach: yet, it never occurred 
to these stupid bloodhounds to look through 
the loopholes, and we avoided observation by 
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frequently shifting our places, or sitting down 

thus we remained until six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, having spent about three hours in the 
battery, and half that time in the opposite 
house. The surrounding groups giving up, 
perhaps, the hope of finding me, had returned 
with great noise towards Palermo; when, at 
length, a large boat appeared at a distance, 
rowing towards the shore, and, as it approached, 
appeared evidently to be the promised gun- 
boat. In the meantime, numbers of people ap- 
peured again along the road from Palermo, 
watching the motions of the boat, and it was 
now doubtful whether we could embark before 
the arrival of the group. At this moment the 
officer sent by General Naselli returned to the 
battery, and pointed to the boat as the one he 
expected. It was still at some distance off, and 
the moment critical ; in that instant, Provi- 
dence directed towards the battery a little fish- 
ing-boat, rowed by one man, which landed ex- 
actly on the rocks at the foot of the scarp of 
the battery: we sprang over the parapet upon 
the rocks underneath, and, in a moment, were 
in the little boat, to the terror of the poor fish- 
erman, whom we obliged to row off to the gun- 


boat, which we reached, just as numbers of 
people collected on the shore near the spot | 


whence we had just escaped 
(To be continued.) 
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[HERE come no seasons there :—our earthly 
year . 

Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to 
snow, 

And each new month fresh trophies still doth 
rear 


‘ | 
To Change, the victor of all fields below ;— 


But ye, oh ye, fair heavens! for ever glow 
In the young glory of your natal morn, 
When first the reals of space were made 
to know 
Their starry kings, Creation’s earliest-born, 
Who should for aye on high yon sapphire 
thrones adorn. 


Thus did ye shine upon the faded past, 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity, 

With living light, and beauty born to last 

When the least earthly things of earth shall be 

Passed, like the oar-foam from the settling 
sea 

Eternity is your “ sweet hour of prime 

Ye smile at ages; for your destiny 

Hath bathed you in some skiey Styx, that 


time 
Might blench no golden tress, nor dim one eye 
sublime. 


Shine on—shine on—ye radiant thousand,t 


shine! 
Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting march 





Milton 
t This has been computed to be about the 


number of stars visible at once to the naked } 
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Is one enduring triumph! Ye divine 

Memorials, on the amethystine arch 

Of Nature graven by God! Oh, ye who parck 

The hearts of dust for what they may not 
know, 

Tempting yon azure wilderness to search, 

As if some glad oasis there did glow— 

‘Twas but a bright mirage, and will for aye 

be so! 


Familiar strangers! Ye who from our youth 

Gleam on our eyes to prove how dark and 
blind 

Is human thought, where Fancy ekes out 
Truth, 

And shadowy dreams usurp the place as 
sign'd 

To life's realities, from which the mind 

Flies to ideal worlds, peopling the stars 

With shapes of love and beauty—far behind 

The truth of their bright mystery, which it 
mars, 

Because it may not pass Fate's adamantine 

bars 

The blue Pacific of Infinity, 

Gemm'd with the sacred islets of the skies— 

Each isle a world upon a sapphire sea, 

And every world perchance a paradise ! 

There only that sweet vision of the wise 

And tuneful of past times is not a dream— 

There only do those* Blissful Isles arise, 

Whose fame yet murmurs on the Muse 
streain, 

But whose proud shades did ne'er on morta 

waters gleam 


Say, ye who shone on Zoroaster’s eye, 

And lit the midnight towers of golden Tyre, 

Who smiled more purely, from a softer sky, 

On Helen's grave and Homer's wakeful 
lyre— 

Have ye known a//, and must not man as 
pire 

To aught beyond him! Shall no earthly ear 

Drink, at dim midnight, from yon shining 
quire 

Empyreal music? Can we not draw near 

And read the starry tale of yon mysterious 

sphere ? 4 > . 


No, for the stamp of clay is on the brow— 

The fetter'd spirit yearns to soar in vain— 

And the ambition of man’s thoughts must 
bow 

Beneath mortality’s recoiling chain. 

Vet is it sweet, though we can ne'er attain 

The prize we woo, the lofty race to run 

What though it tempt to yon untrodden 
plain ? 

The eagle's burning goal can ne'er be won— 

But he may pierce the clouds, and feel the 

nearer sun! 


And this is much—for who would e er forego 
Beautiful strangers! the delicious power — 
To make his spirit in your glory glow 

At solemn midnight’s solitary hour— 

To woo the gentle heavens with all their 

dower 

Of thought from immemorial Eld bequeath’d ? 
Yon high Elysium holds full many a flower 


* The Fortunate Islands 


























With no Pierian laurel yet enwreath’d— 
that around my lyre one such its incense 

breathed ! 

Sweet, passing sweet, to fill those far abodes 

With scenes more bright than this dim world 
e’er knew— 

With beings nobler than poetic gods 

With winds whose breath bliss—with 
streams whose hue 

Pales the clear diamond, as they murmur 
through 

Evergreen woods to seck a deep more fair— 

With sacred flowers that shed immortal dew 


is 
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Round the pure feet of them who wander 


there, 
On starrier skies to muse, in happier fates te 
share 


But sweeter far to dream that in some world, 

Some distant world, that gems the blue 
night's dome, 

The spirit’s wings, on earth in darkness 
furl'd, 

May woo the soft winds of a lovelier home! 

\s "Beauty sprung from the pure ocean-foam! 


May not Truth float on the rich depths of 


song ?°— 
But where, oh where, would fond conjecture 
roam > 
Our clueless phantasies may 
Phe labyrinthine bowers of 
among. 






stray too long 
gnt and Heaven 


a 


From the Monthly Review. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MEMOIRS. By J. Cradock, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.4. Sco. pp. 24. London. Nichols and 
Son. 1826. 


Veseration for the character of a gentle- 
man who has seen more than eighty winters 
pass away, and who still enjoys a vigorous old 
age, forbids us from treating these Memoirs 
with any thing bordering on severity. If it 
were consonant to good feeling to scrutinize 
ninutely, a production issued under such cir- 
cumstances, we might object to several of the 
details as being connected with persons and 
events too obscure to deserve the attention, 
which the author bestows upon them. We 
might further suggest that the greater portion 
of the volume consists of second-rate matter of 
this description, and that, in short, it is a book 
predestined to a speedy oblivion. But looking 
»pon Mr. Cradock as one of the few literary 
raen, now living, who were the companions of 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Boswell, and 
the other members of that school, we are dis- 
posed to excuse a great many dull anecdotes in 
order to obtain, from such a venerable witness, 
a few good ones. 


Turning to the better side of the picture, we | 
| pally engaged on the subject of electricity, and 


shall find that the author has given us a voluine 
which is by no means destitute of interest. It 
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he has not lost his early passion for the stage, 
and that, as in his younger days, he would still 
ransack a whole library, or even expose him- 
self to the pursuit of the sexton, in order to as- 
certain an ambiguous point in a pedigree. It 
would be indecorous to say of him that he was 
a thorough gossip, and yet it will be seen that 
he possesses some of the most essential qualifi- 
cations for a character, which, however prudes 
may object to it, is nevertheless welcomed by 
every body, and by nobody more cordially than 
the said prudes themselves. 

We cannot help admiring the dexterity with 
which Mr. Cradock commences his Memoirs 
‘Having published,’ he observes, “an [a] his- 
torical tragedy on the subject of the Czar, im 


| my eighty-third year, which met with a flat- 
| tering reception, I am induced to look over a 


great inass of materials of past times, and se- 


leet from them particulars, which, from their 


| authenticity, at least, may possibly afford some 


We are war- 
that if the 


entertainment to the public. 
ranted, therefore, in concluding, 


| tragedy had not appeared, these materials 





is well known that he belongs to that pleasant | 
class of men, who set a high value on a good | 


story, a good dinner, and a good glass of wine 
We verily believe that, even at this moment, 





* Alluding to the mythological account of 
the nativity of Venus, thence called Apiradite, 
i. e. the foam-born. 


Vox. VILL.—No. 47. 


| hurst, supposed to be an infidel. 
| huinble society, however, the celebrated Dr 


never would have emerged from the chest to 
which they were consigned. What particular 
connexion exists, however, between the play 
and the Memoirs, we are rather at a loss to 
comprehend. Indeed the author might have 
spared himself the trouble of making any sort 
of apology on the subject, for he certainly has 
every right to become his own biographer. At 
least there never was a period when such a 
right could be less oy | disputed than the 
present, as it seems to be the prevailing mode 
for every man and woman of every degree to 
pester the world with reminiscences of their 
lives from the cradle to the verge of the grave. 

Mr. Cradock informs us, with nice exact- 
ness, that he was born about midnight, on the 
‘th of January, 1741—2, of a respectable fami- 
ly in Leicester. He received his early educa- 
tion at the endowed school in that town. In 
order to prepare him for Cambridge, he was 
placed, at the age of seventeen, under the pri- 
vate tutelage of the Rev. Mr. Pickering of 
Mackworth, of whose loyalty he hints some 
suspicions. 

“ Mr. Pickering’s wife,’ he observes, “was 
daughter of the Rev. Anthony Blackwall, who 
wrote the Sacred Classics, and so far all would 
have been accordant ; but we had the Pretend- 
er’s picture in almost every room, and I am not 
clear, but that Mr. Pickering himself might re- 
ceive some benefit from the Non-jurors. There 
was a mysterious day annually kept by him 
and several other associates, at a house near 
All Saints’ church, where | have no doubt they 
first welcomed Prince Charles on his arrival at 
Derby. It was rather curious, that a weekly 
club should be held afterwards very near that 
spot, consisting of philosophers, then princi- 


that three of the friendly members should be, 
the Rev. Mr. Winter, originally a Dissenter, 
Mr. Pickering, at least a Tory, and Mr. White- 
From this 


Darwin, and his ingenious pupil and associate 
in experiments, Mr. Watt, derived no small ad- 
vantages; science is best advanced by recipro 


cal encouragement, and they were all men of 
31 
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deep discernment, and laborious industry.”"— 
pp Ww. 11 

From Mr. Pickering’s our author went to 
Cambridge, where he contented himself with 
a royal degree, in consequence of his deficiency 
in mathematics. He married at an early age, 
and seems to have laid himself out for enjoying 
the world, without looking to any profession 
In this purpose he was assisted by the atten- 
tions of several families of distinction, to whom 
he was known. He records with exultation, 
as his first great step in life, the ciscovery ofa 
pedigree belonging to the “ Percy's ten years 
older than any other then possessed by the 
Northumberland family.” This good fortune, 
we presume, it was that led him into another 
ancestorial search, which is told in a charac- 
teristic manner 

“ We made a considerable stay at Merevale, 
a place always rendered more agreeable to me 
than my wife, for | had an excellent library to 
refer to, and some management of the garden- 
ground; but it was to some rather dull; for I 
must confess, that on a close survey, the whole 
routine of the interior did not a little savour of 
the nunnery or the During one of 
my longer abodes there, I received an applica- 
tion from Lord Leicester. a learned antiquary, 
relative to an ancestor of his, who was buried 
in the church-yard near the old abbey, in y hich 
he was pleased to enumerate many family par- 
ticulars. ‘He was (says His Lordship), ac- 
cording to our records, deposited under a very 
large stone, in an ox’s hide, at so many feet 
trom the wall of the corner,’ mentioning the 
exact distances, from the ancient documents ; 
‘and I should take it as a very particular fa- 
vour (he adds) if you could obtain permission 
to make an accurate examination + I accord- 
ingly applied to Mrs. Stratford, and went with 
her full consent, like Friar Lawrence, with a 
crow and a spade, but no lanthorn, for it was in 
open day, and was attended by the clerk and 
sexton, and a few select friends who anxiously 
awaited the result. We almost immediately 
struék upon the corner of an immense stone, 
not far from the surface, and at the precise dis- 
tance that had been pointed out. The lowe: 
end had considerably sunk; but I hesitated to 
proceed further; for it appeared to me to be a 
service of danger, as no faculty had been ob- 
tained from the Ecclesiastical Court, and | was 
legally informed afterwards, that the bishop of 
the diocese should be previously applied to, be- 
fore any process in taking up such a corpse for 
examination could possibly be permitted. I in- 
formed Lord Leicester of all particulars; but 
various occurrences afterwards interfering, I 
believe His Lordship’s ancestor still remains 
safely and quietly deposited, statu quo, in the 
ox's hide."—pp. 27, 

Mr. Cradock is very full on matters of this 
description, but we observe he is remarkably 
sparing in the details of his literary life. In 
truth his success was but slender in this line. 
His tragedy of Zobeide, whose memory has 
long since perished, seems to have raised him 
to the summit of his ambition —an intimacy 
with theatrical people behind the green cur- 
tain. From a few anecdotes of Foote, we se- 
lect the following : 
“Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor 


monastery 


2s 





| polists of the day 
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foe. He had little regard for the feelings of 
others; if he thought of a witty thing that 
would create laughter, he said it. He had 
never availed himself of the good advice given 
by Henry the Fifth to Falstaff, ‘Reply not to 
me with a fool-born jest;’ and of this I can 
give one notable example. If Foote ever had 
a serious regard for any one, it was for Hol 
land, yet at his death, or rather indeed after his 
funeral, he violated all decency concerning 
him. Holland was the son of a baker at 
Hampton, and on the stage was a close imita- 
tor of Garrick, who had such a respect for 
him, that he played the Ghost to his Hamlet 
merely to serve him at his benefit. Holland 
died rather young, and Foote attended as one 
of the mourners. He was really grieved; and 
the friend from whom I had the account, de- 
clared that his eyes were swollen with tears; 
yet when the gentleman said to him after- 
wards, ‘So, Foote, you have just attended the 
funeral of our dear friend Holland,’ Foote in- 
stantly replied, ‘Yes, we have just shoved the 
little baker into his oven.’ "—pp. 32, 33 

The following is more laughable. We agree 
that the Doctor must indeed have been “ horri- 


bly annoyed 


“ Foote by accident met an inferior person in 
the street, very like Dr. Arne, who, to be sure, 
when full dressed, was sometimes rather a gro- 
tesque figure, and he contrived, I believe, not 
only to obtain some old clothes of the Doctor's 
but likewise one of his cast-off wigs, and intro- 
duced the man on the stage to bring in music- 
books, as an attendant on the Commissary. 
The house was all astonishment, and many be- 
gan even to doubt of the absolute identity 
The Doctor, of course, was most horribly an- 
noyed: but Foote put money into his pocket, 
which was all he cared for.”—p. 33. 

One of the most interesting passages in the 
book is the description of the hterary lounge at 
Hamilton’s in Fleet-Street, which was then the 
resort of the principal Tory authors and biblio- 
Hamilton was the editor as 
well as printer of the “ Critical Review,” a pe- 
riodical which was originally set up in opposi- 
tion to this Journal. The impatience express- 
ed by Hamilton at the close of the scene we 
can duly appreciate and excuse. 

“As soon as breakfast was dispatched, the 
seene was generally changed to Fleet-street ; 
for Dr. Johnson had then declared, that “the 
world, the busy world, at least, was Fleet- 
street; and that no one who had much business 
to transact, but must, once or twice a year at 
least, pass through it.’ 

“ Long, however, before I arrived, Mr. Stee- 
vens and others had been writing or examining 
proof-sheets at Hamilton's, who was naturally 
of a quiet disposition, and who suffered himself 
too frequently to be incommoded by us all. 
First one dropped in, then another, till the 
room was nearly full of bibliopolists; nor was 
this all the annoyance; for serious disputes 
would sometimes arise about purchases and 
prices, as all the parties were more or less 
gamesters in literature ; but perhaps to the un- 
initiated a little rough sketch of this bull-and- 
bear exchange, at high tide, may not be unac- 
ceptable : 

“*Youg large paper copy of ‘Grevius and 


ate 














Gronovius,’ bound in vellum, that was bouglit 
in France, was a good speculation, if the work 
is perfect 

“Tt is, | can assure you; for I have paid no 
small sum to have it examined and collated, 
page by page, at Baker's, and he can ascertain 
particulars. 

" “ «| know very well where and how you pro- 
) cured that first edition of Suetonius, and what 
you gave for it; but they say, it is the pirated 
copy.’ 

“+ They say then, Sir, what is false; for it 
is the genuine one, and invaluable. It is ‘in 
Mense sextuli Pauli,’ which is the only crite- 
rion.’ 

“ «Why Dr. Askew, I find, sent down on pur- 
pose to Leicester, to secure that little Homer 
that was Jackson's, and gave ten guineas for 
it; however, when it arrived, he found it was 
not so good as his own; so he burnt it imme- 
diately, and now proclaims his own to be 





unique. 


“*To be sure Askew’s library is immense ; | 


but there are two long-continued shelves of 


alone I would give two thousand guineas; they 
are, without exception, the best bound and best 
conditioned books in London.’ 

“«Askew’'s collection certainly is the most 
abundant; however he can dispense with no 


classies belonging to Bishop Keppel, for which | 


varrets overtlow 


would half Queen-Square, before his book-ap- | 
petite would be satiated.’ 

“«* Pray, Sir,’ says a very grave looking gen- 
tleman that stood near us, ‘did you ever meet 
with any more specimens of translations of the 
Psalins for Dr. Perey; he has for a long time 
possessed near forty, and begins to think that 
no more are extant.’ 

“«No, but I have picked up what is much 
better for him, a complete Spanish novel, very 
scarce indeed, and which is several times al- 
luded to in Don Quixote. 

“<«Steevens, you are always so snug about 
your purchases, that | never make any inqui- 
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| 
more; for his passages are full; nay even his | 
! 


“Ves, adds a by-stander, ‘and so indeed | 





ries of you concerning any of them.’ 
“ «Why then,’ says Steevens, ‘I'll tell you; | 
I am going from hence to Whitechapel, where | 
| have purchased a whole shop, and I shall be 
engaged chief part of the day in examining and 
sorting my treasures.’ 
“<1 am walking that way myself, but only 





as far as White's, for | am obliged to return 
here, as I am about bargaining for the sale of 
some black-letter books, which are now wanted 
for the King’s library; and this, you know, is 
the critical time to make the most of them.’ 
“But, gentlemen, at last exclaims Mr. 
Hamilton, losing all patience, ‘ you surely must 
forget my occupation. I am exceedingly sorry 
to interrupt you: but the truth is, my workmen 
got drunk on Monday, and did not come at all 
on Tuesday. It is now the last week in the 
month, and I am in terrible arrears for the 
completion of my Review.’ "—pp. 39—41 


One of Mr. Cradock’s first essays in litera- 
ture was a volume of letters, entitled “ Village 
Memoirs,” which he observes was favourably 
noticed in one of the earlier numbers of The | 
Monthlv Review 
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that we are not inclined to dispute the value 
of an authority, which gave his youthful la- 
bours so much encouragement. The object of 
the work was to suggest several improvements 
in landseape gardening; and he adds, that it 
is his intention again to offer to the public his 
more matured remarks on that subject. If he 
still persevere in that intention, he might per- 
haps, with some advantage, have omitted the 
extracts from his former work, which he has 
introduced into the volume before us. We 
would with equal cheerfulness have excused 
the absence of the half-dozen pages of ‘ Apoph- 
thegms,”” and the two “ Elegies” with which 
he has favoured us from the same universal re- 
pository. While upon this subject of elegies, 
we may as well at once dismiss the pieces of 
“poetry,” with which this book abounds, by 
saying that they are the least amusing things 
in it. : 

In the progress of his career, it was Mr. Cra- 
dock’s fortune to be appointed High Sheriff of 
Leicestershire. His situation, as well as his 
miscellaneous life in town, brought him into 
contact with several of the most eminent law- 
yers of that day. Of these, particularly of 
Lord Thurlow, he tells some good anecdotes, 
though they would seem likely to lose by a re- 
petition. 

* Having no shelter in a profession, I was, 
soon after my marriage, obliged to serve as 
high sheriff for Leicestershire, and a law diffi- 
culty arising in the country, | immediately 
applied to my friend Mr. Thurlow for advice, 
which he readily supplied; but neither then, 
nor afterwards, would he ever accept a fee. 

“ With his brother likewise I had the honour 
to be intimate, and more than once had the 
pleasure of receiving hin, when bishop of Lin- 
coln, at my house, with Dr. Beevor, who offi- 
ciated as chancellor, after their visitation at 
Leicester. The bishop, from early life, was 
strongly attached to his brother, and had a par- 
ticular pleasure amongst select friends to talk 
over and recount his sayings and singularities, 
and of the latterthere were not afew. Soon 
after Mr. Thurlow was made Lord Chancellor, 
he addressed his brother in the following words: 
‘Tom, there is to be a drawing-room on Thurs- 
day, where 1 am obliged to attend, and as I 
have purchased Lord Bathurst's coach, but have 
no leisure to give orders about the necessary 
alterations, do you see and get all ready for me.’ 
The bishop, always anxious to obey the sie role, 
ste jubeo, of his brother, immediately bestirred 
himself, and every thing was considered as com- 
pleted in due time ; but when the carriage came 
to the door, the bishop found that Lord Bat- 
hurst’s arms had never been altered, and know- 
ing his brother's hasty temper, he happily hit 
immediately on the only expedient to prevent a 
storm: the door was held open till the Lord 
Chancellor arrived, and as soon as he was seated 
and had fully examined the interior, he stretched 
out his hand, and mest kindly exclaimed, ‘ Bro- 
ther, the whole is finished entirely to my satis- 
faction, and I thank you.’ The same expe- 
dient, as to the door, was resorted to again at 
his return from St. James's, and of course no 
time was lost to remedy all defects. 

“ It was generally supposed that Thurlow in 


It will readily be supposed | early life was idle; but | always found him 
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close at study in a morning, when I have called 
at the Temple; and he frequently went no 


farther in an evening than to Nando’s, and | 


then only in his deshabille. But he was always 
clear-headed, and read to good purpose; he 
knew exactly where, and how long, to dwell on 
any important point 

The following are amusing 
other judges (pp. Sand 935) :— 

“ Judge Aston was always considered as a 
very sound lawyer; friendly to those he liked, 
but rather rough in his manners; he had a 
kind of dry humour about him, that in com- 
pany engaged attention, and in an evening fre- 
quently enlivened his friends with many plea- 
sant aneedotes. Speaking of a brother judge, 
on hisentrance into a country town, he informed 
us, that his lordship had to encounter rather an 
unpolished high sheriff (the world then, per- 
haps, was not so highly refined as at present 
and that after the usual opening of common 
topics, such as the roads and the weather, the 
high sheriff began to feel himself a little more 


of 


anecdotes 


emboldened, and ventured to ask his lordship | 


whether, at the last place, he had gone to see 
the elephant? The judge, with great good hu- 
mour, replied, ‘ Why no, Mr. High Sheriff, | 
cannot say that I did, for a little difficulty oc- 
curred: we both came into town, in form, with 
a trumpet sounding before us, and there was a 
point of ceremony to be settled, which should 
visit first 

‘ Lord Chief Justice Wilmot gave to a party 
of us one evening a curious account of an inn- 
keeper at Warwick, whom he had tried for 
having poisoned some of his customers with his 
port wine, by which they had narrowly escaped 
with their lives; and that the indictment was 
quashed by the impudence of the fellow, who 
absolutely proved that there had never been a 
drop of real port wine in the hogshead.’ 


We cannot forbear from presenting the read- 
er with a laughable mistake that was made by 
the well known Sergeant Hill :— 

“ The Under Sheriff, a very wealthy solicitor 
at Leicester, invited many friends of the grand 
jury, the counsellors on the circuit, and others, 
to dine with him, as it was a vacant day ; and, 
indeed, he gave us @ most stuunptuous enter- 
tainment. I had the pleasure to meet Sergeant 
Hill, and Counsellor Newnham, and in their 
company there was generally no lack of either 
mirth or conversation. If the Counsellor now 
and then trespassed rather too far at the ex- 





| took place between us 


pense of the worthy Sergeant, the antagonist | 


was always able and ready to retort upon him 
with keen and just severity. Newnham, how- 
ever, never gave in: for when even Lord Thur- 
low has been known to hit him very hard, he 
scarce ever flinched, but always survived the 
blow. and returned again crowing to the pit.- 

We staid rather late: the Sergeant that even- 
ing was uncommonly pleasant, and in the full- 


ness of his heart, when he retired, by a little 


mistake unfortunately gave a shilling to his | 


bountiful host, and to our great amusement, 
heartily shook hands with the attendant ser- 
vant.”""—pp. 4, %5 


We pass over a considerable portion of the 


author's life, which is unmarked by any impor- 
rt order to arrive at the period 


tant inciceuts 
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when he became more intimately acquainted 
with the “ spirits of the age.” 

* Dr. Percy very kindly introduced me to 
dine at the Literary Club, at the bottom of St 
James's street, where we met Dr. Goldsmith 
The table that day was crowded, and I sat next 
Mr. Burke: but as Mr. Richard Burke talked 
much, and the great orator said very little, 1 
was not aware at first who was my neighbour 
One of the party near us remarked, that there 
was an offensive smell in the room, and thought 
it must proceed from some dog that was under 
the table; but Mr. Burke, with a smile, turned 
to me, and said, ‘1 rather fear it is from the 
beet-steak pie, that is opposite to us, the crust 
of which is made with some very bad butter 
that comes from my country Just at that mo 
ment Dr. Johnson sent his plate for some of it, 
and Burke helped him to very little, which he 
soon dispatched, and returned his plate for 
more; Burke without thought, exclaimed, ‘ | 
am glad that you are able so well to relish this 
Johnson not at all pleased. that 
what he eat should ever be noticed. immediate 
ly retorted, ‘ There is a time of life, Sir, when 
aman requires the repairs of a table 

“ Before us finished, Mr. Garrick 
eame in, full-dressed, made many apologies for 
being so much later than he intended, but he 
had been unexpectedly detained at the House 
of Lords; and Lord Camden had absolutely in 
sisted upon setting him down at the door of the 
hotel in his own carriage 
thing, but he looked a volume 

“ During the afternoon some literary dispute 
arose; but Johnson sat silent, till the Dean of 
Derry, very respectfully said, ‘ We all wish, 
Sir, for your opinion on the subject.’ Johnson 
inclined his head, and never shone more in his 
life, than at that period: he replied, without 
any pomp ; he was perfectly clear and explicit 
full of the subject, and left nothing undeter- 
mined. There was a pause ; and he was then 
hailed with astonishment by all the company 
The evening in general passed off very plea- 
santly. Some talked perhaps for amusement, 
and others for victory. We sat very late; and 
the conversation that at last ensued was the 
direct cause of my friend Goldsmith’s poem, 
called ‘ Retaliation.’ 

“ Dr. Goldsmith and [ never quarrelled ; for 
he was convinced that | had a real regard for 
him; but a kind of civil sparring continually 
‘ You are so attached,’ 
says he, * to Hurd, Gray, and Mason, that you 
think nothing good can proceed, but out of that 
formal school ;—now, I'll mend Gray’s Elegy, 
by leaving out an idle word in every line! avn 
‘And, for me, Doctor, completely spoil it. 


beef-steak pie 


dinner wi 


Johnson said no 


‘ The curfew tolls the knell of day, 
The lowing herd winds o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his way 
And ——" . 


Enough, enough, I have no ear for more.’ 
“ * Cradock (after a pause), I am determined 


| to come down into the country, and make some 





stay with you, and I will build you an ice-house 
* Indeed, my dear doctor,’ | replied, ‘ you will 
not; you have got the strangest notion in the 
world of making amends to your friends, where 
ever you go; | hope, if you fayour me with a 









. 

















Visit, that you will consider that your own com- 
pany is the best recompense.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
Goldsmith, ‘ that is civilly enough expressed ; 
but I should like to build you an ice-house ; I 
have built two already; they are perfect, and 
this should be a pattern to all your country.’ ”’ 
pp. 225—231 

Mr. Cradock observes. that the greatest real 
fault of Goldsmith was, that if he had thirty 
pounds in his pocket, he would go into certain 
companies in the country, and “in hopes of 
doubling the sum, would generally return to 
town without any partof it.” In other words, 
he was a gambler,—a character which we do 
not remember to have seen imputed to him by 
any of his biographers. We must conclude these 
extracts with an anecdote which forcibly dis- 
plays the character of Dr. Johnson. 

“ When Dr. Johnson was busily engaged in 
writing his Lives of the Poets, | mentioned to 
him one day,that Lord Harborough, in his library 
in Leicestershire, had a folio volume of manu- 
scripts, magnificently bound, which contained 
poems by James the First, Sackville, and many 
eminent persons. He said, he greatly wished 
to get a sight of it; and I accordingly borrow- 
ed it for his perusal. 

‘ Some time afterwards he wrote the follow- 
ing note to me to say, ‘ that he had never re- 
ceived it :’ 

Jan. 20, 1783 

“< Mr. Johnson is very glad of any intelli- 
gence, and much obliged by Mr. Cradock’s 
favour and attention. The book which he has 
now sent, shall be taken care of; but of a for- 
mer book mentioned in the note, Mr. Johnson 
bas no remembrance, and can hardly think he 
ever received it, though bad health may possi- 
bly have made him negligent. 

‘To Mr. Cradock 

“ This of course made me very uneasy ; and 
J particularly questioned Mr. Steevens on the 
subject. ‘ That then,’ replied he hastily, ‘ is 
the book, which now lies under his ink-stand 
it is neatly packed up, and sealed; and I never 
was able to make out what it was: well,’ says 
he, ‘ if after all the caution I have given you 
about lending books to Johnson, you would per- 
sist, you must not be surprised, if the valuable 
book is finally lost,’ "—pp. 243, 244 

The book, in fact, was found after Johnson's 
death, in the identical spot which Mr. Steevens 
had pointed out 

Mr. Cradock has anticipated in an Appendix 
a part of his Travels in Flanders and Holland 
in 1786. The remainder, we presume, he in- 
tends to add to his Travels in France, which he 
has already announced for publication, as a se- 
cond volume of his Memoirs. That portion of 
his tour contained in the Appendix offers no- 
thing that requires particular notice. And as 
to the narrative of a sojourn made in France 
forty years ago, we doubt whether it can contain 
apy thing very new or striking. Nous verrons 

—>— 


From the Retrospective Review. 
AUGERII GISLENII BUSBEQUII, Omnia 
que extant. Lug. Batavorum, ex officina 
Elzeveriana. 1633. 
“ Tur Travels of Busbequius consist of four 
Epistles. and contain the narrative of his two 
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embassies from Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
and afterwards emperor, to the Ottoman Porte, 
(November, 1554—November, 1562.) In the 
first, he describes his journey from Vienna te 
Amasia: the second includes the events and 
observations of a seven years’ residence, or 
rather imprisonment, at Constantinople. It 
was his duty, and his amusement, to study the 
characters of Soliman II., and his ministers, the 
policy of the government, the discipline of the 
camp, and the virtues and vices of the most for- 
midable enemies of Christendom. The tragic 
adventures of Mustapha and Bajazet are told 
with the spirit and dignity of an historian. His 
ears, or those of his interpreters, were al- 
ways open to the reports of foreign countries ; 
of Crim Tartary, Mingrelia, and Carthage. 
We are indebted to his curiosity, for the first 
copy of the marbles of Ancyra, and the most 
ancient MS. of Dioseorides; and he viewed, 
with the eyes of a naturalist, the numerous col- 
lection of animals that enlivened his solitude 
Busbequius is my old and familiar acquaintance ; 
a frequent companion in my post-chaise. His 
language is eloquent, his manner is lively, his re- 
marksare judicious.” —(Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works : vol. v., page 580.) 

This is high praise, froma competent judge ; 
one who is by no means disposed to be very 
liberal or rash in his commendation: and we 
have no doubt, after our readers have perused 
the selections we shall make from Busbequius, 
that they will not deem the praise undeserved 
or extravagant. Before, however, we com- 
mence these selections, it may be proper and 
interesting to prefix ashort notice of our author 
this we shall draw partly from his letters, and 
partly from the life that accompanies this edi- 
tion of his works. 

Busbequius was born at Comines, in Flan- 
ders, the birthplace and property of Philip Co 
mines, and the village from which that histo 
rian derived his surname. His family name was 
Gislenius, and he took the additional appellation 
of Busbequius from the town of which his 
father was burgomaster. His ancestors were 
of an ancient and noble race; and his father 
must have been a man of considerable property, 
from the excellent education he gave his son 
He was sent to the universities of Louvain, 
Paris, Bologna, and Padua ; and his natural ta- 
lents and acquirements at those places seem, 
early in life, to have fitted him for confidential 
and political employments, for, on the death of 
his father, he accompanied the special ambassa- 
dor sent by Ferdinand to London,to congratulate 
Philip and Mary on their marriage. Soon after 
his return to his native country, he was solicit- 
ed, by Ferdinand, to go on an embassy to Soli- 
man Il Before, however, Ferdinand en- 
trusted him with this difficult and important 
mission, he had well tried his sagacity and his 
prudence, in various state affairs. Maximilian, 
also, the son of Ferdinand, reposed equal conti- 
dence in his political judgment and experience, 
and gave a still more flattering and unequivocal 
proof of his high estimation of his personal cha 
racter, by entrusting to him the supermten- 
dence of the morals of his sons, the Archdukes 
of Austria 

Gibbon has well characterized Soliman IL, as 
one of the most formidable enemies of Christer 
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dom. The island of Rhodes, after a long and 
desperate resistance, fell before him : the con- 
quest of the greatest part of Hungary, Molda- 
via, and Wallachia, opened to him access to 
Germany: active and indefatigable, knowing 
equally well how to gain victories, and to im- 
prove them, he had no sooner gained posses- 
sion of Buda, than he pushed on to Vienna, and 
laid siege to this city. In his attempt to re- 
duce it, however, he failed. It was to this 
monarch that Busbequius was sent, and he con- 


ducted his embassy with so much talent and | 


address, that he obtained from Soliman a truce 
for eight years. 

On his ultimate return from Constantinople, 
Busbequius was solicited to conduct Isabella of 
Austria, to Paris, where she was married to 
Charles IX., king of France: he was, after- 
wards, appointed ambassador at this court, by 
the emperor. During his residence in this eha- 
racter, he corresponded directly with his mas- 
ter. Having reached the age of seventy, he 
solicited,‘and obtained, leave of absence, to visit 
his native country and friends. On his jour- 
ney through Normandy, he was seized and ill- 
treated by some soldiers: for this outrage, he 
appears to have received no adequate apology 
or redress. In consequence either of the bedily 
harm he received, or of the outrage preying 
upon his mind, or of both combined, he, soon 
afterwards, fell ill of a complaint which caused 
his death in 15:2. 

Besides the four Epistles, containing the nar- 
rative of his two embassies to the Ottoman 
Porte, this volume comprises observations on 
the best mode of carrying on war against the 
Turks: all these were printed at the Plantin 
— and, afterwards, at Munich. The letters 
1e wrote to his sovereign, during his embassy 
to Paris, were first published in the Elzevir 
edition now before us. This is one of the most 
beautiful and correct specimens of this cele- 
brated press we ever witnessed. Besides the 
letters from Turkey and Paris, and the obser- 
vations, Busbequius wrote a treatise on true 
nobility, which is supposed to be lost. Besides 
the first copy of the marbles of Ancyra, for 
which we are indebted to him, he copied a great 
many other Greek and Latin inscriptions: 
these he gave to Lipsius, with whom he lived 
on terms of the greatest intimacy : and, by Lip- 
sius,they were inserted in the collections of 
Smetius and Gruter. He, also, obtained seve- 
ral other Greek and Latin MSS., besides the 
most ancient MS. of Dioscorides, particularly 
specified by Gibbon. 

In making our selections from Busbequius, 
we shall be solely guided by a regard to variety 
of subject and interest. We shall, therefore, 
entirely pass by the observations on the best 
‘mode of carrying onthe war against the Turks, 
as totally inapplicable to the present relative 
situation of the Porte and the bordering Euro- 

an powers; merely remarking, that they are 
ighly creditable to the penetration and sound- 
ness of Busbequius’s mind. We shall, also, 

by the letters he wrote from Paris, as be- 
ing, almost exclusively, confined to the politica] 
events of the day. And, even from the four 
epistles, containing the narrative of his two 
embassies to the Ottoman Porte, we shall be 
very sparing in our selections of those parts that 
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are of a political or temporary nature. After 
setting aside all these portions of the present 
very small volume, more interesting and curi- 
ous matter will still remain, than we can con 
dense into this article 

At Gran, (Strigonium,) in Hungary, which 
Soliman UL. had reduced in 1543, he first had 
an opportunity of seeing Turkish soldiers. He 
was suddenly surrounded by 150 of them; a 
striking spectacle es, to a person un- 
used tosuch a sight 
spears ; their scymitars, studded with precious 
stones; their various-coloured feathers ; thei 
turbans, rising in fold exquisite 
whiteness; their uv for the most part, 
of a brewn or purple colour; but I 
their fine horses, covered with most beantifuj 
trappings, arrested his attention. Near Gran, 
he was struck with the croaking of numerous 
frogs, though it was the month of December, 
and the weather was extremely cold. This 
circumstance, which, in many travellers, would 
have created surprise, but not lead to inquiry 
into the cause, was not so passed over by Bus- 
bequius: he learnt that it 
warmth of the sulphureou 
abound, and are still celebrated, near that town 

On his arrival at Buda, he was lodged with 
an Hungarian. “ Here.” he remarks, * my bag- 
gage, carriage, and horses were better taken 
care of than myself; for the first and most ur- 
gent business of a Turk is to place them in a 
for themselves, 


he observes, 


their painted shields and 


of the most 
arments 


above a 


was owing to the 


springs, which 


safe and commodious situation 
if they are protected from the weather, that is 
all they care for, or look to.” He afterwards 
informs us, that Buda, after it was taken by the 
Turks, was greatly neglected by them partly 
from indifference to their own accommodation, 
and partly, because the pay of the military was 
so trifling, that it could atford nothing to ke ep 
the houses in repair. The most splendid and 
costly houses of the Hungarians, therefore, were 
either in ruins, or propped up to prevent them 
from falling. The Turks do not trouble them- 
selves about the roof letting in the rain, or the 
walls being rent, provided there is a dry spot 


for their horses, and for their own beds ; they 
regard horses as travellers do inns; if they 


serve their present purpose, they care but little 
about their future fate. Hence it is not easy 
to find, in all Turkey, a house of any elegance, 
belonging even to a rich and powerful man 
The grandees delight in gardens and baths; 
but care little about the quality of the buildings 
to which they are attached. — : 
“The Bey sent a person to congratulate me 
on my arrival at Buda: he was called Tuigon, 
which, in the Turkish language. signifies a 
stork. ‘The Bey hoped | would excuse his 
coming himself, as soon as he 
recovered, he would wait upon me. In conse- 
quence of his illness, | was detained some time 
at Buda : it was said to have arisen from anxie 
ty of mind: he had received, as a bribe, a large 
sum of money: this he had hidden, and some 
yerson had stolen it. Happening to learn that 
was accompanied by William Quackquebe 
nus, aman of great knowledge, and particular 
ly skilled in medicine, he earnestly begged | 
would send him to him. But I should, most 


as he was ill 





probably, have had reason to repent of my com 
| pliance with this request: for, as his disease 




















threatened to be fatal, I was apprehensive, if 
he actually went to Mahomet, his prophet, that 
the Turks would allege he had been killed by 
my physician, and that I, as well as my friend, 
would thus get into trouble. The convalescence 
of the Bey, however, freed me from this per- 
plexity. 

“ At Buda, I first saw the Janissaries: these 
may be considered as the pretorian guards of 
the Bey. When their number is complete, 
there are about 12,000 of them: they garrison 
the frontier towns, and are likewise appointed 
to protect Christians and Jews from the insults 
and oppressions of the Mahometans. There is 
no village, scarcely, without them: at Buda, 
there is a regular and stationary garrison, en- 
tirely composed of them. Their garments 
reach down to their heels: the covering of 
their head falls partly back on their neck: in 
front of it is an oblong silver crest, gilt, and co- 
vered with the more common precious stones 
Two of these Janissaries used to attend upon 
me: when they entered my room, they, first, 
howed their heads; then, approaching, touch- 
ed my garment, or my hand, and presented 
ine a nosegay of hyacinths or narcissuses; and, 
having gone through these ceremonies, re- 
treated to the door, taking care not to turn their 
backs on me, for that is deemed highly indeco- 
rous: as soon as they reached the door, hold- 
ing their hands before their breasts, and fixing 
their eyes on the ground, they remained si- 
lent; so that [ should have taken them rather 
for monks than soldiers. As soon, however, 
as I gave them money, (for it was for that they 
remained.) bending their heads a second time, 
and returning thanks, and pouring forth all 
kinds of good wishes, they left the room. If 
I had not been forewarned that these were Ja- 
nissaries, | should have taken them for some 
kind of Turkish monks: these, however, are 
those very Janissaries who strike so much ter- 
ror wherever they go.” 

Our author gives us a curious account of 
the fondness of the Turks for wine, whenever 
they could safely indulge it. The young men 
were much less scrupulous than the old. As 
they think equal punishment awaits those who 
drink much and often, and those who drink lit- 
tle and seldom, they very naturally resolve not 
to be damned for a trifle; and, having once 
rendered themselves liable to it, go on in their 
career, without seruple or apprehension. Bus- 
bequius saw an old man, at Constantinople, 
who always uttered a loud cry before he began 
to drink wine: this he did, to give a warning 
notice to his soul, to retreat into some snug 
and remote corner of the body, or even to quit 
it entirely for a time, that it might not be im- 
plicated in the guilt of the action he was about 
to commit. j 

Busbequius’s curiosity was roused, to learn 
from the Turks the reason that induced Ma- 
homet to prohibit the use of wine; and this 
account was given him:—As Mahomet was 


journeying, he was invited to a marriage feast. 


At first, he was highly gratified with the con- 
vivial hilarity of the guests, and their hearty 
expressions @f good will to one another. In- 
quiring the cause from his host, he was told, 
that wine gave birth to all this. On his de- 
parture, he, therefore, bestowed his benedic- 
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tion on a liquor, which united men in such 
bonds of good will and affection. The next 
day, he returned; and a different scene pre- 
sented itself: the floor of the room was stain- 
ed with blood, and covered with the wounded, 
the dying, and the dead. On his asking how 
and whence all this mischief had arisen, he 
was informed, that soon after his departure, 
the day before, the guests, infuriated by the 
wine they drank, had quarrelled and fought in 
that destructive and fatal manner. On this, 
Mahomet changed his opinion respecting wine, 
cursed it, and forbade his followers to drink it. 
During Busbequius’s stay at Buda, he fre- 
quently visited the warm springs that lie with- 
out the gate leading to Constantinople; and 
he expresses his surprise, that the fish whiclr 
abound in them were not, from the extreme 
heat, actually boiled. We learn from modern 
travellers, that the heat is 49° Reaumur, equat 
to about 143° of Fahrenheit; and, certainly, 
this temperature, and the contents of the 
water,—sulphur, glauber salts, and iron,—ren- 
der it surprising, that fish can live in it. That 
they actually do still abound and thrive in it, 
we have the testimony of modern travellers. 
At Jagodra, a town in Servia, which he 


| passed through on his road from Buda to Cen 


stantinople, he observes and describes the very 
singular funeral rites of the inhabitants. The 
dead body was placed in a temple, with the 
face uncovered: near it were bread, meat, and 
a jug of wine. The wife, and the daughter, 
of the deceased stood by the corpse: the latter 
was dressed in her most gaudy apparel, her 
hair adorned with peacock’s feathers. The 
wife put on the head of her dead husband, as 
the last gift she could bestow on him, a purple 
cap, such as the virgins of noble birth, in that 
country, are accustomed to wear. After this 
was done, lamentations, and the funeral dirge 
commenced ; and the dead man was asked, whe- 
ther any thing was yet wanting to comfort him ? 
why he had left them alone and miserable? In 
the church-yard were a great number of wooden 
images, of stags, kids, and other animals, which 
were said to be symbols raised by husbands and 
fathers, of the activity and diligence of their 
wives and daughters, in the discharge of thei: 
domestic duties. To many sepulchres, locks 
of hair were appended, which the women had 
torn from their head, and placed there as to- 
kens of their grief. In this country, it is cus 
tomary, after the parents have agreed on the 
marriage of a young man and woman, for the 
young man to carry off the woman by force, 
it not being deemed decorous for the latter to 
go voluntarily. 

On his route from Adrianople to Constanti- 
nople, Busbequius passed over a tract of land, 
beautifully and richly studded with a great va- 
riety of Sevens: he particularly specifies the 
Narcissus and Hyacinth; and “those which 
the Turks call Tulipan.” This is one of the 
earliest notices of the tulip we have met with, 
(A.D. 1554.). According to Gesner, it was intro- 
duced from Constantinople, or Cappadocia, to 
Augsburg, in 1559, by seed. Within five or six 
years afterwards, it had spread nearly over al! 
Germany. It is said to have been brought into 
England from Vienna, in 1577. If this account 
is correct, it was known and cultivated here, be- 
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fore it was introduced into France ; as it appear- other 


ed in Provence, in the ground of Peyrese, the 
antiquarian, and author of “‘ Historia Province 
Galhew Narbonensis,”’ in 1611. About the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, the Tulipimania raged 
in Holland ; this was a mere gambling business, 
like the Mississippi and South Sea schemes, a 
century ago, and the endless variety of bubbles 
which have just burst. The Turkish name 
for the flower Tulipan, whence the English, 
Italian, German, &c. names are derived, is 


taken from its likeness to a Tulipan, a sort of 


cap or tarban worn by the Turks. 

In the chinks of the walls of the house in 
which he lodged at Constantinople, he ob- 
served a great many pieces of paper 
quiring the reason of this, he was informed, 


that the Turks are superstitiously careful of 


all pieces of paper, because on them the name 
ef the Deity may be written. They never 
suffer any to lie on the ground, lest, 
with this name on it, it should be sacrile- 
giously trodden upon, but lift it up, and put 
it carefully by. “In this,” adds our author, 
“there is nothing, perhaps, to find fault with ; 
but hear the rest. At the time of the last 
judgment, when Mahomet shall eall into hea- 
ven such of his followers as have been suffer- 
ing temporary punishment for acknowledged 
offences, there will be no other path by which 
they can reach him, than a red hot iron rod, 
along which they must walk with naked feet 
With this dreadful enterprise before them 
fortunate will they be, if they have carefully, 


piece 


while alive, preserved all the pieces of paper | 


they met with; for those, of their own accord, 
will come and place themselves on the iron, 
and, unburnt, defend their feet from the fire 
The Turks pay equal attention and veneration 
to rose-leaves, none of which they suffer to lie 
eon the ground, because, as the ancients be- 
tieved the rose sprung trom the blood of Ve- 
nus, so the Turks regard it as formed from the 
perspiration of Mahomet.” 

On his arrival at Constantinople, he found 
that Soliman was absent with his army in Asia, 

» persons of note being left in the capital ex- 
cept the Bey lbrahim, who was its governor, 
and Rustan: the 
Soliman, and had been in high favour and 
power, but, at this time, he was in disgrace 
The causes of this disgrace, and of his subse- 


latter was the secretary of 
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On in- 
| of devouring 
strongly to have riveted his attention: it 











| especially French lavender 


kind of fish, eat heartily of them. Ags 
soon, however, as the laughter in which they 
indulged, and the exhibition of the shells, dis- 
covered to him the deceit, he was in dreadful 
distress, and retired to his chamber, vomiting, 
weeping, and afflicting himself without mea- 
sure. Even for this involuntary affair, the 
Greek priests inflicted a penalty equal to two 
months’ wages, before they granted him abso- 
lution. 

Our author's curiosity and interest were 
particularly excited by the wild beasts then 
in Constantinople ;—lynxes, wild cats, pan- 
thers, leopards, and lions, so tame, that the 
keeper could, with impunity, snatch from their 
mouths the food which they were in the act 
A young elephant seems most 


danced and played at the ball. “Here, I 
think, you will scarcely refrain from an in- 
credulous smile. An elephant, you will say, 
playing at the ball, and dancing! So it was, 
however when he was ordered to dance, he 
raised his legs alternately, and shook his huge 
body in such a manner, as plainly indicated 
he understood the orders, and was disposed to 
obey them as well as he could. He played at 
the hand ball in the following manner :—when 
the ball was thrown, he caught it on his pro 
boscis, and, by means of it, struck it back 
again, exactly as we do with the palm of the 
hand 

Instructions were received from Soliman 
to send Busbequius to Amasia, where he then 
was with his army. Our author, accordingly, 
left the capital on the 9th of March, and pass- 
ed over into Natolia. During the second day's 
journey, he passed over some fields, richly 
clothed with beautiful and odoriferous plants, 
he was surprised 


| to see a great number of tortoises, which seem- 


quent reinstatement, Busbequius details at con- | 


siderable length ; but we must pass by these tem- 


porary and political topics, to attend to others | 


of a more permanent and popular interest. 

As the business of his mission could not be 
commenced till instructions had been received 
from Soliman, he had sufficient leisure to take 
a full and minute survey of Constantinople, 
which he describes with great clearness and 
graphic effect, especially St. Sophia, to which 
by special favour he was admitted. He parti- 
eularly notices the vast and easy supply of va- 
rious kinds of fish which the inhabitants pos- 
sessed, and the strange opinions entertained, 
both by the Turks and Greeks, respecting the 
clean and unclean kinds. He had in his house 
a Greek servant, whom no motive could per- 
suade to eat cockles: his fellow-servants, at 
last, succeeded in setting some before him so 
disguised, that he, supposing them to be some 





ed not to dread the approach of man. These 
he would willingly have caught for his table, 
had he not discovered that they were reckoned 
so very unclean by the Turks, that no quan- 
tity of water could wash away the pollution of 
touching them. One, however, he caught, 
which had two heads: it lived with him seve- 
ral’ days, and would have lived longer, had he 
not neglected it 

On his approach to Nice, which happened 
near midnight, he was surprised by a great 
noise, like that of men mocking and insult- 
ing :— 

‘I inquire what it is; whether the sailors 
(for we were near lake Ascanius) were laugh- 
ing at us, because, contrary to the custom of 
the country, we were travelling so late at 
night: they inform me it is the howling of ani- 
mals, which the Turks call jackalls. They are 
larger than foxes, but smaller than wolves; in 
voracity and gluttony, however, equal to them ; 
gregarious; harmless to men and flocks, seek- 
ing jtheir food rather by craft than violence. 
From the disposition of these animals, the 
Turks call fraudulent and crafty persons, espe- 
cially Asiatics, jackalls (ciacales). They enter 
the tents, and even the houses of the Turks by 
night: whatever eatables they find, they de- 
vour: if they find none, they gnaw at shoes, 
boots, the sheaths of swords, or any thing of 
leather. In this enterprise, they display their 
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natural cnnning, which, however, is defeated 
by their own fault; for while one is within, 
stealing or devouring, if any of his companions 
that are without begin to howl, the delinquent 
does the same, and thus betrays himself.” 
Busbequius supposes, that his abode, during 
the day he remained at Nice, was in the very 
hall where the celebrated council of Nice was 
held 
Not far from a village called Otmanlik, he 
was shown the strong hold of that Othoman, 
who first rendered the family of the Othomans 
iflustrious and powerful. Hitherto, from Nice, 
the road passed through a mountainous dis- 
trict; but now they traversed extensive and 
fertile places: on these, were feeding flocks of 
those goats, from whose wool or hair (ne de 
tana caprina mihi controversia sit) the watered 
stuffs are made. The fleece is very fine and 
shining, reaching even to the ground: it is not 
shorn, but combed off: in the feel and appear- 
ance, it is little inferior to silk. The goats are 
frequently washed in the rivers: the herbage of 
the plains in which they are kept, is delicate 
and dry. This, undoubtedly, is the cause of 
the peculiar excellence of the fleece ; for it de- 
teriorates whenever the pasture is changed 
Having learnt that these fleeces, after being 
spun by the women of the country, are carried 
to Ancyra, a town of Galatia, where they are 
dyed and made into watered stuffs, he made a 
point, when he arrived at that place, of going 
to witness the process. From his description 
of it, it appears to be exactly that which is most 
commonly followed in this country in making 
watered stuffs and silks; namely, the applica- 
tion of a press to them, after they have been 
sprinkled with water. bag? ag we. evidently, 
was new to our author. e know not whe- 
ther our manufacturers derived their know- 
ledge of it from the Turks; but on a small 
scale, and for domestic purposes, it has been 
produced in the highlands of Scotland, and, 
probably, in other parts of the kingdom, for a 
great length of time. Whether the undulata 
toga of Varro, and the undulata vestis of Pliny, 
designate the same kind of stuffs, and if they 
do, whether they were made in the same man- 
ner, we are ignorant;* but, with these stuffs, 
must not be confounded, the water-works of 
the writers of the middle ages. The names 
are similar, but the objects designated are very 
different. Water-work is canvas painted in 
water-colours; it was used instead of tapestry, 
by those who could not afford the latter. 
Busbequius informs us, that those watered 
stuffs were in the highest estimation which 
had received, and exactly retained, the most 
regular undulations; on the other hand, if the 
undulations were indistinct or unequal, though 
the colour and the material were the same, the 
stuff sold at a much inferior price. Watered 
stuffs were chiefly worn by old men of rank. 
Soliman was very partial to them, and seldom 
appeared in any other dress but watered stuff 
of a green colour. Black is regarded by the 
Turks as a mean and ill-omened colour; and 


* It is probable, that the discovery of water- 
stuffs was accidental, from water having been 
epilt on parts of the stuff just before it was sub- 
jected to the action of the callender or press. 
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for a person to be seen m a black garment is 
sufficient to mark him as unclean and unlucky 

The Beys made a serious complaint, on one oc 

casion, when Busbequius visited them in a 
black dress. Purple is a favourite colour, ex- 
cept in the time of war, when it is worn as 2 
sehen of defeat. The most lucky colours are 
white, drab, sky-blue, violet and mouse colour 

Such is the superstitious regard of the Turks 
to omens, and lucky and unlucky circumstances 
and objects, that the Beys are removed from 
their situations, if their horses chance to stum- 
ble, that being regarded as the forerunner of 
some great calamity, which, by such removal 
alone, ¢an be averted from the nation, and fixed 
on the individual himself. 

On the same plains where the fine-haired 
goats were grazing, there were numerous flocks 
of sheep of that species by far the most com- 
mon in this district, whose tails are so im- 
mensely fat and weighty: they generally weigh 
3 or 4, sometimes 8 or 10 pounds; and, in the 
older sheep, they attain such a magnitude and 
weight, that it is necessary to support them on 
a kind of platform that runs on two wheels 
« Perhaps,” our author adds, “ you will not be- 
lieve this: it is true, however. But though 
these tails supply a great quantity of fat, the 
flesh, to my taste, is much inferior, in tendey- 
ness and flavour, to that of our sheep.” The 
shepherds who attend these flocks live, night 
and day, in the fields; and, along with their 
wives and children, move about in a kind of 
wagon, the only kind of habitation they have : 
sometimes, however, they erect tents. Their 
journeys with their flocks are, frequently, to a 
considerable distance, sometimes to the plains, 
sometimes to the hills, as the season and the 
pasture require. In the plains, where the 
goats and sheep were feeding, Busbequius met 
with several birds unknown to him; among 
others, a species of duck, whose noise exactly 
resembled that of a horn, when it is sounded 
in an army at the commencement of a march. 

In almost all the villages he passed through, 
he found marbles with Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, but much broken and defaced by the 
Turks. “My great delight was, as soon as I 
reached the place where I was to remain, even 
for a short time, to inquire after ancient in- 
scriptions, or Greek and Roman medals, or 
rare plants.” The Turks were at the trouble 
of bringing large stones from a distance, when 
they could not procure them near at hand, to 
place over their graves. They believe that the 
evil demon of the deceased summonses him 
from the grave, and accuses him of all the 
faults and vices he has committed, while, on 
the other hand, his good genius appears to de- 
fend them; and the stone is for the dead man 
to sit upon, that he may be more at his ease 
while his cause is pleading, and be ready to an 
swer the questions put co him. Large stone 
are placed over the graves, also, to protect the 
dead bodies from the wild beasts, especially the 
hyena. This animal, which abounds, digs into 
the graves, drags out the carcases, and carries 
them to its den, near where may always be 
seen heaps of human and other bones. The 
hyena is rather lower in stature than the wolf, 
but as long: its skin is like that of the woil, 
except that it is rougher, and marked with 
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large black spots: its head joins its back-bone 
without any joints in the neck, so that, when it 
wishes to look back, it is obliged to turn its 
whole body: instead of separate teeth, its 
mouth is said to be one continued tooth. The 
Turks, like the ancients, regard it as of great 
efficacy in love potions: hence, though there 
were two at Constantinople, while Busbequius 
was there, he could not purchase them, the 
Sultaness retaining them for herself, in order 
to make philtres, by which she might retain 
the affections of her husband. 

In this part of his journey, our author ob- 
tained a great number of medals, chiefly those 
of the late Emperors Constantine, Valens, Va- 
lentinian, Probus, Tacitus, &c. In many 
places, the Turks used them as weights; they 
call them Giaour manguri, that is, the money 
of the Infidels. There were, likewise, medals 
of the Asiatic cities, Amysis, Synope, Amasia, 
&c. In this last city, a coppersmith greatly 
moved our author's ire: inquiring if he had any 
medals, he told Busbequius that, a very few 
days before, he had a room-full, but he had 
made kettles and caldrons of them, thinking 
them of no use or value in their original state. 

Busbequius, in giving a detail of some of the 
marvellous stories of the Turks, mentions a 
¢ertain river, the waters of which, they said, 
conferred immortality, and adds, “in what part 
of the globe this river is, they do not inform 
us; unless, perhaps, it isin Utopia.” This is 
one of the earliest proverbial references to Sir 
Thomas Moore's celebrated political romance, 
that we are acquainted with. 

While he was at Amasia, some Persians, in 
an official character, arrived there, to whom 
Halli Bey, the second in rank of the Viziers, 
gave a splendid feast: of this, Busbequius was 
enabled to obtain a full view. Halh Bey was 
a man of elegant mind, a Dalmatian; and, what 
was rare among the Turks, a man of humanity 
and information. He, and the other Beys, sat 
along with the principal Persian under a large 
veil which shaded the table. One hundred 
young men attended upon them, all dressed 
exactly in the same manner. The banquet 
was thus served up: the hundred young men 
first placed themselves each at equal distances 
from the other, from the table to the kitchen, 
and then putting their hands on their thighs, 
and bowing their heads, made their obeisance 
to the guests. This being done, he, who was 
next the kitchen, delivered the dishes, ene by 
one, to his neighbour: this one to the third; 
and so on, successively, till the dish reached 
the person who was close to the table. From 
his hand, it was taken by the head butler and 
placed on the table; thus, upwards of 100 
dishes flowed (influebant), if the expression 
may be allowed, gently, and without the least 
noise or confusion, to the table. As soon as 
this was done, the young men, again making 
their obeisance, retired; he who was nearest 
the door, first; and he who was nearest the ta- 
ble, last 

These Persians, who came to negotiate a 
peace with Soliman, were not long in obtaining 
their object; whereas, Busbequius, and his 
companions, could not make any progress in 
the business on which they had come. At last, 
3 truce for six months was agreed upon, and, 
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in that interval, Busbequius was to carry let- 
ters from Soliman to his sovereign, and return 
with an answer, if it should be deemed neces- 
sary. Before his departure, he was introduced 
to Soliman. On this occasion, he was obliged 
to submit to put on two splendid robes, very 
wide and sensing to his heels, so heavy, that 
he could scarce walk under them: his servants 
were clothed with silken garments of various 
colours. 

“TJ proceed in all this pomp, as if I were 
about to act the part of Agamemnon, in a tra- 
gedy; and take my leave of the Sultan after 
having received his letters, sealed and covered 
with cloth of gold: such of my servants as were 
of higher station, were admitted, also, to salute 
him. Leave having been taken of the Beys in 
a similar manner, | depart from Amasia. You 
will, of course, be curious to learn some parti- 
culars respecting Soliman: he is now rather in 
the decline of life; his countenance, and his 
whole form, indicating a man well fitted to go- 
vern such a large and powerful empire: frugal 
and temperate in his habits, even while he was 
young, being, at that period of his life, addicted 
neither to wine nor to those vices for which 
the Turks are so infamously celebrated. Even 
his enemies can reproach him with no fault, 
except that of being rather uxorious. His 
conduct respecting Mustapha’s death was, 
indeed, blameable; but that is generally at- 
tributed to the love tions administered 
to him by his wife ie soon as he made 
her his lawful wife, he was steadily faithful 
to her, although the laws permitted him to 
have concubines. He is extremely strict in 
enforcing and performing all the ceremonies of 
his religion; indeed the propagatioa of it 
seems with him, as important and favorite an 
object as the extension of his empire. His 
health, considering his age, for he is now near 
60, is good, except that his complexion indi- 
cates some lurking malady. It is reported, that 
he has an incurable ulcer in hisleg. The un- 
healthiness of his complexion he endeavours to 
conceal, by the use of paint and cosmetics, 
whenever he is desirous of leaving on the minds 
of foreign ambassadors an impression that he 
is strong and likely to live long.” 

Busbequius left Amasia in June. The ex- 
treme heat, and the fatigue of the journey, 
rendered him so feeble, agus him so much 
the appearance of labouring under a mortal dis- 
ease, that, when he arrived at Vienna, the em- 
werd and his friends were persuaded that the 

urks had administered to him some slow and 
subtle poison: he assured them that they were 
mistaken, and that rest, and a better climate, 
would soon renovate his strength, and restore 
his looks ; and so it proved. The first letter, 
from which we have selected these particulars, 
is dated Vienna, September, 1554. 

In his next letter, he begins the account of 
his second embassy. On his arrival at Constan- 
tinople, he found Rustan restored to favour. 
The particular causes and circumstances at- 
tending this event, as well as the details re- 








specting Mustapha and Bajazet, though we 
agree in opinion with Gibbon, that “ they are 
told with the spirit and dignity of an historian,” 
we shall omit; and as these form by far the 
| greatest part of the second letter, we shall 
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ass on to the third, which will afford selections 
better suited to our purpose. 

He begins this = with informing his 
friends, that his colleagues had returned to 
Germany, and that he was left alone in Con- 
stantinople. Now commenced hisseven years’ 
residence, or rather imprisonment. The dwell- 
ing to which he was obliged to confine himself, 
he describes as situated in the best and highest 
part of Constantinople; from the back part of 
it, there was a beautiful and extensive prospect 
of the sea, on which the dolphins might be seen 
sporting ; m the far distance, the Asiatic Olym- 

us was visible, white with perpetual snow. 
The house was penetrated by every wind, but 
on that account the more healthy. "There is no 
garden in which you may walk, notree, noshrub, 
no grass to refresh the eyes. The multitude 
of animals of various kinds that take up their 
abode in the houses, is astonishing : weasels, 
serpents, lizards, and scorpions; so that it often 
happens, that if a person goes in the morning 
to take up his cap, he finds a snake twined 
round it. But from watching and observing 
these animals | derived great amusement, and 
interest, during my confinement : at one time, 
I observed a long and arduous combat between 
a weasel anda serpent; the former, at last, suc- 
ceeded in dragging the serpent into its hole. 
Another time,a weasel brought one of its young 
ones and placed it on the table, while we were 
at dinner: the mother then retired to a little 
distance, apparently watching what would be- 
come of it; and when we took it from the table 
and put it on the ground, it returned, and, 
taking it in its mouth, carried it to its hole A 
serpent happening, in the stable, to be trodden 
to death by the horses, I caused it to be opened, 
and in its belly three very large mice were 
found. | was surprised, and at a loss to ac- 
count for the fact that a reptile so slow should 
be able to catch animals so quick and nimble, 
and, having caught them, should, with such a 
narrow throat, be able to swallow them: but I 
ceased to wonder, after having seen the opera- 
tion. A serpent caught a large toad: when I 
first saw it, it had swallowed the greatest part 
of it, beginning at the hinder legs. The toad 
was still alive, and struggling, with its fore- 
legs, to extricate itself. could not ascertain 
what animal it was: ananimal, it seemed, with 
two legs, and a tail as long as a serpent; as 
soon as I ascertained the truth, I took a stick 
and beat the serpent, to oblige it to give up its 
prey : my attempt, for some time, was in vain, 
not that the serpent was not desirous of libe- 
rating the toad, in order that it might the more 
quickly escape from the blows, but this was a 
difficult business; for the hinder part of the 
toad was firmly wedged in its throat. And 
even after it had disgorged its prey, it could 
not, for some time, close its own mouth, in con- 
sequence of its having been so long extended 
beyond its usual and natural limits. 

Busbequius, not content with the animals 
which, of their own accord, took up their abode 
in his house, introduced and kept others, in or- 
der to amuse himself, and have an opportunity 
of observing their habits and actions. Monkeys 
seem to have afforded him the most amuse- 
ment: he had also wolves, bears, stags of vari- 
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and evena pig; the latter, his attendants as- 
sured him, ifne kept in the stable, wou be ser- 

viceable tothe health of his horses. TheTurks, 

of course, were shocked at his keeping fyis un- 

clean animal; and of this superstitious @hor- 

rence Busbequius’s servants took a cunningand 
curious advantage. For, whenever any peron 
wished to introduce into the house any article 
of food, d&c. the admittance of which was pro- 

hibited, it was put with a pig into a bag; and 
on the Turkish guard inquiring what the bag 
contained, he who carried it whispered into his 
ear that it wasa pig. The guard, thereupon, 
struck the bag with a stick, and, on hearing the 
grunting, retreated quickly, and ordered the 
bearer to go in as quickly as possible with his 
unclean burden. 

Busbequius had, also, various kinds of birds, 
—eagles, ravens, jackdaws, foreign ducks, Ba- 
learic cranes, and partridges ; so that, as he ob- 
serves, his house resembled Noah’s ark. The 
result of his observations on a!] those animals in- 
duced him to give credit to the relation of natural 
historians (which he had previously disbelieved,) 
respecting the strong attachment of some to 
man; of this attachment, he gives several cu- 
rious and striking instances. A lynx, in a very 
few days, became most warmly attached to one 
of his domestics : when the man was present, he 
displayed, in every possible way, his fondness 
for him; when he was about to depart, he en- 
deavoured to retain him, by laying hold of his 
clothes with his paws, and he followed him 
with his eyes as long as he was in sight, remain- 
ing sorrowful and uneasy till he saw him return- 
ing, when, again, he displayed gladness and 
satisfaction. Busbequius, having occasion to 
visit the Turkish camp, took this servant with 
him ; on his departure, the animal became, as 
usual, sorrowful ; and his stay being protracted 
beyond the usual time, it became dejected, re- 
fused its food, pined away, and died. Busbe- 
quius was much vexed at its death, as he had 
intended to present it, and an iclhneumon, to the 
emperor ; its skin was uncommonly beautiful 
indeed, he says, that the skins of the Assyrian 
lynxes (and this was one) are peculiarly beau- 
tiful and costly; and he is of opinion that the 
Babylonian garments, which the ancients 
prized so high, were, in fact, the skins of Assy- 
rian lynxes. 

He describes the Balearic crane as differing 
from other cranes, in having a tuft of white 
feathers on the side of each ear, and in the 
blackness of the feathers on the anterior part of 
the neck; with those black feathers the Turks 
ornament their turbans. It is inferior in mag- 
nitude to other cranes. The Balearic crane 
which Busbequius had, was strongly attached 
toa Spanish soldier, whom he had redeemed 
from slavery. Whenever the soldier went to 
walk, it went with him, walked while he walk- 
ed, stopped when he stopped, stood by him while 
he sat; and, though averse to be touched by 
the other domestics, was pleased and proud 
when the soldier touched him. When he went 
out of the house, the bird would go to his cham- 
ber door, and peck at it; if any person opened 
it, it walked in and searched every part, in 
quest of the soldier; not finding him, it went 
to every part of the house, making such a loud 


‘ous species, kids. lynxes, ichnenmons, martins, | and shrill noise, as wat unbearable. so that it 
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was necessary to shut if up in some place 
where « could not be heard. As soon as the 
soldiey returned, spreading its wings, it rushed 
forwed to meet him, with a most strange and 
awkard motion of its body. 

The Balearic crane, of which Busbequius 
gives such an interesting account, is the Grues- 
peronnena of Tamminck, and the Ardea pa- 
ronnina of Linnwus: its trivial synonimes are 
the Crowned Demoiselle, Crowned Heron, and 
Crowned African Crane. 
beautiful species, a native of Africa, particular- 
ly of the coast of Guinea. Itis very tame and 
familiar, fond of the society of man, and will 
sometimes feed with poultry in a court-yard. 
The natives on the Guinea coast hold it in high 
veneration, and will not allow it to be killed 
the flesh is tough. It was, probably, this spe- 
cies of crane, of which we read in the middle 
ages, as being so tame as to stand before the 
table at dinner, and kneeling and bowing the 
head when a bishop gave the benediction 

Busbequius next gives an instance of animal 
ingratitude and perfidy towards man. He had 
a tame stag, which had lived in a most peacea- 
ble and familiar manner, in the house, for seve- 
ral months: when the rutting season arrived, 
however, suddenly it became so savage, that, 
forgetful of all the kindness shown it, it de- 
elared fierce war against the whole household 
They were obliged, therefore, to tie it up; but 
breaking loose in the night, it got among the 
horses ; and so violent and powerful was it, that 
it required forty men, armed with all kinds of 
weapons, to subdue and kill it. It was extreme- 
ly large; of the kind, that, at the beginning of 
autumn, came from Hungary into Austria, to 
take up their winter quarters. Busbequius had 
bought it from some mendicants, who travelled 
the country exercising their vocation: when 
they asked alms, they offered a prayer, in which 
the name of God frequently occurred ; and, 
whenever it did, the stag had been taught to 
bow its head. The common people, regarding 
this as a miracle, were liberal in their alms 
Busbequius, struck with its size and beauty, 
bought it, intending to have presented it to his 
master. 

The mention of Turkish mendicants leads 
him to give some particulars respecting them. 
They are not so common as among us, and they 
always join to mendicity the appearance and 
pretext of religion. Some assume the outward 
symptoms of madness or fatuity ; because the 
tT urks regard those who are bereaved of their 
senses as predestined for heaven, and, there- 
fore, as deserving of the treatment and vene- 
ration due to divine personages, while here on 
earth. There are also pM who go about 
begging, carrying standards, under which they 
allege their ancestors fought, when they first 
established the religion of Mahomet; these, 
however, are not conumon beggars ; they do not 
beg every where, nor from every body ; but at 
dusk they offer a tallow candle, a pomegranate, 
a citron, &c. to the passers-by, for which they 
expect double or triple their worth, thus cloth- 
ing their mendicity in the garb of traffic. 

As often as he had opportunity, and was per- 
mitted, Busbequius indulged in the sports of 
hunting and hawking ‘he Turks take great 


delight and interest in all kinds of animals, es- | those who have brought eggs to be hatched.’ 


It is a singular and | 
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pecially birds; and kites are particularly pro- 
| tected and favoured by them, on account of 
| their keeping the towns free of offal. Of these 
birds, therefore, there are great numbers, and 

they are all remarkably tame and familiar: a 
| whistle calls them: if food is thrown up in the 
| air, they catch it with their talons. Busbequius 
| ordered a sheep to be killed, and on the whistle 
| being given, and the entrails exposed to view, 
| such numbers appeared as almost to oversha- 
dow the house. They took the food out of the 
hand, and while they were feasting themselves, 
| our author shot at them with a cross-bow ; this 
however, it was prudent to do unknown to the 
Turks, who would have been highly incensed 
at such conduct 

The partridges he had were brought from the 
isle of Chios: they had red legs and beaks, and 
were so very tame that they were constantly at 
his feet, and used to dislodge the dust that had 
settied in his slippers, in order to dust them 
selves. They became, at length, so very trou- 
blesome, that he ordered them to be confined 
They, died, however, in a few days, his ser- 
vants assured him, from becoming too fat. The 
isle of Chios abounds in this kind of partridges, 
which live there in the same houses with the 
inhabitants. Each person keeps a number, 
greater or smaller, according to his inclination 
or circumstances ; a public keeper is appointed 
for them. At daybreak, he calls them out of 
their habitations, by whistling : as soon as they 
are all assembled, they follow him, as sheep de 
the shepherd, into the fields, where they are to 
feed during the day. At night-fall, collected 
into a flock by the same signal, they follow 
their keeper to the village, and there separate, 

oing to their respective homes and roosts.— 
Susbeusies was told that the partridges were 
thus trained in the following manner: as soon 
as they came out of the egg, the peasants place 
them close to their bosoms, keeping them warm, 
and feeding them, and occasionally putting them 
to their mouths, and wetting their bills with 
the saliva. They thus become tame and fami- 
liar. Care, however, must be taken that they 
are not left in the fields all night, for, if this 
should happen more than once, they will, most 
probably, forget their attachment, and assume 
their natura] habits. “ [ am using all my en- 
deavours,” adds Busbequius, “ to carry back 





with me to the emperor a person well skilled in 
this mode of training partridges; for though I 
have not myself witnessed it, yet I have been 
told of it by so many as have, on whose testi- 
mony I can depend, that | believe it as firmly 
as if I had myself seen it. There is another 
circumstance which is commonly talked of 


| here, and so generally credited, that he would 
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be very rash who should doubt it. 


' come hither from Egypt (and every day some 


arrive,) assure us, that, in that country, chick- 
ens are not, as with us, hatched under hens, 
but by certain men, who follow that business. 
In the spring time, they construct a kind of 
oven, of dung, into which they put all the eggs 
they can collect; by the heat of the climate 
and the fermenting manure, the eggs are 
hatched, and, at the proper periods, the chick- 
ens come forth. In order to save time, the 
chickens are measured out, not numbered, to 


























Busbequius adds, that he had been induced to 
mention this practice in Egypt, principally be- 
cause it seemed to him to explain a passage in 
the Emperor Adrian’s invective against the 
Egyptians, as given by Vopiscus; “ all that I 
wish them is, that they may feed on their own 
chickens, which are hatched in a mode I think 
it indelicate to describe.”” “ I do not doubt,” 
observes Busbequius, “ that this practice is of 
old standing with the Egyptians; and I ima- 
gine the Emperor Adrian upbraiding them, in 
this passage, with living on food sprung from 
a dung-hill: I may be deceived ; you shal! judge 
for yourself.” 

We are rather surprised that Busbequius did 
not know, that this practice is particularly no- 
ticed and described by the ancient writers, as 
followed by the Egyptians, and peculiar to them, 
as, from several passages in his letters, he seems 
to have been very conversant with the classics; 
and there are frequent allusions to them, espe- 
cially to Pliny, one of the writers who particu- 
larly mentions the Egyptian mode of hatching 
eggs by burying them in a dung-hill. The 
practice of artificial hatching is also mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, but he does not describe 
the means used for that purpose. We do not 
know at what period the hevshne substituted 
ovens for dung-hills; but, of course, it was 
after Busbequius’s time ; it must, however, have 
been before Paul Lucas travelled (the middle 
of the 17th century,) as he describes the use 
and construction of the hatching oven. A very 
minute and interesting account of themis given 
by Greaves, in a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 137. 

Busbequius seems to have been very fond of 
horses, and to have taken the opportunities and 
facilities afforded by his residence in the East, 
to gratify that fondness: he had many of a very 
fine breed, Syrian, Cilician, Arabian, and Cap- 
padocian. He derived great pleasure from at- 
tending to their habits and their actions, espe- 
cially when, in the evening, they were brought 
out of their stables into the open court, in order 
that they might enjoy the cool air, after the 
heat of a summer's day. At this time, he de- 
scribes them as exhibiting most decided and 
pleasing pt of enjoyment; throwing 
their beautiful manes to and fro on their arched 
and raised necks, as if they wished to be ad- 
mired: their fore feet were fastened together, 
and one of their hind feet tied with a rope. He 
highly commends the judicious and kind ma- 
nagement of the Turkish horses. 

* When I travelled through Pontus,. part of 
Bithynia, and Cappadocia, I observed, with 
much interest, the manner in which the pea- 
sants treated the foals, from a very tender age; 
how kindly they behaved to them, rearing them 
in their own houses, and admitting them every 
where except to their tables; you would have 
thought they could not treat their children 
with more care and fondness: round the neck 
ef each they put a kind of necklace, which they 
believed would protect him from every kind of 
fascination; of this, all the peasants are very 
fearful, and, therefore, never neglect to protect 
their favourite horses from it by all the charms 
with which they are acquainted, and especially 
by this necklace. The lads who have charge 
of them never beat or strike them: kind word? 
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and stroking are alone employed in training 
them. Hence, they are much attached to man; 
and you very seldom, indeed, meet with a re- 
fractory or vicious horse. How very opposite 
to this treatment, (exclaims our author.) is the 
European mode of training and treating them: 
according to it, nothing effectual can be done, 
except it be accompanied with loud and angry 
words, and severe and repeated blows; hence 
it arises, that when the groom enters the sta- 
bles, the horses quake with fear, and at once 
hate and dislike their attendants.” 

The Turks train them to kneel when com- 
manded, in order that they may mount with 
more facility, and to take up from the ground 
in their mouth, and give to the rider, his whip 
or sword: when they are perfect in these habits 
they put silver rings in their nostrils, as a mark 
of honour and docility. Busbequius saw many 
instances of horses, who, the instant their 
riders fell off by any accident, would stand quite 
still and quiet ; of others that, even while their 
masters stood at a considerable distance, would 
run round, and stop in their circuit, wherever, 
as often, and as long, as they pleased. A person 
who owned a number of these horses, dining 
with Busbequius, while they were in the court 
below, as soon as they heard his voice, they 
began to neigh and to erect their ears. 

The shoes of the Turkish horses are not, as 
in Europe, open in the middle ; but they cover 
nearly the whole foot, and thus more effectu- 
ally protect it from injury. They seem to live 
longer than with us: Busbequius saw many 20 
years old, and still retaining all their spirit, vi- 
your, and activity, as much so as European 
wed of 8 years old. There were several in 
the Sultan’s stables, which, having been great 
favourites, were freed from work, and well at- 
tended to, that bad reached the age of 50, and 
upwards. In the summer nights, when the heat 
is very great, the Turks do not keep their horses 


| under cover, but expose them to the night air, 


covered with body-clothes, with dry dung under 
them: this dung is prepared from the excre- 
ments of the horse, carefully collected, dried in 
the sun, and then pulverized. This is the only 
bed the horses have; the use of straw for this 


| purpose being unknown. They give them very 


little bay, and not much barley, preferring softer 
food, as better adapted to render them swift and 
strong. They change their body-clothes accord- 
ing to the temperature of the season, being es- 
pecially careful, by attention to them, to pre- 
serve the smoothness and gloss of their skins. 

“From these horses I derived great pleasure, 
when, as the sun was setting, they were brought 
into the court, out of their stables: on my call- 
ing them by the name of their country, Arab, 
Caramanian, &c. they replied with a neighing, 
and turned their eyes on me.” 

Busbequius bought six female camels, pro- 
fessedly to carry bis luggage, but with the in- 
tention, if practicable, of carrying them out of 
the country, and presenting them to the Em- 
peror. 

Rice, among vegetables, and camels, among 
beasts of burden, according to him, are the two 
objects from which the Turks derive the great- 
est advantage : each is particularly suited to the 
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long and arduous journeys which they so fre- 
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spoil, and it affords a wholesome, agreeable, 
and nutritious diet; a small quantity serves a 
great number, The camel is able to carry a 
very heavy weight patiently and without inju- 
ry; endures long hunger and thirst; and re- 
quires little attention: one person can take 
care of six camels: no animal is so obedient to 
its master; it does not require a curry-comb, 
but only such a brush as is used for clothes: it 
kneels, rather than lies down, on the naked 
round, and, in this posture, receives its 
d; if the load is too heavy, it groans and 
refuses to rise: it breaks down under a very 
heavy burden, on slippery or deep roads. It is 
interesting to see them, kneeling in a circle, 
their heads close together, taking their scanty 
food and drink out of one tub. When, ona 
journey, no other food can be procured, they 
will eat thorns and brambles; and, it seems, the 
more their mouths are wounded and made to 
bleed by this food, the more pleasure they take 
in it. Scythia supplies the Turks with many 
camels, but by far the greatest number come 
from Syria and Assyria. In these countries, 
they feed in immense herds; and so numerous 
and cheap are they, that, in exchange for a 
blood mare, 100 camels may sometimes be ob- 
tained: this, however, may arise as much from 
the searcity of horses as from the multitude of 
eamels, in these countries ; for a blood mare is, 
there, so highly prized, that that person is re- 
garded as very rich who possesses one. When 
the Sultan goes to war, he often takes with him 
upwards of 40,000 camels, and as many baggage 
mules: on his Persian expedition, these were 
ehiefly laden with provisions, principally rice 
On this expedition, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to carry his provisions with him; 
for that part of Persia which he invaded, natu- 
rally barren, was rendered still less capable of 
maintaining an army, by its being laid waste 
en the approach of the enemy. During the 
whole of their advances, the Turks are very 
abstemious, reserving the principal part of 
their provisions for their retreat, if it should 
become necessary. Even then, the provision 
earried by the camels and mules is distributed 
only to the prince, the Janissaries, and his fa- 
vourite and immediate attendants: all the rest 
must look to their own individual supplies 


Each soldier, who can afford it, has a led | 


horse, on which he places what is necessary 
for the expedition; a small tent, to defend 
him from the sun and ram; a few clothes and 
bed clothes; one or more bags full of flour; a 
small quantity of butter; some spices and salt : 
by means of these, when all other supplies 
fail them, they contrive to support life: a few 
spoonsfull of the flour is put mto water; to it 
is added a small piece of butter, and some 
salt and spices; these, boiled together, they 
take once or twice a day, without any bread, 
unless, perhaps, they had brought some bis- 
cnits with them. Some have a quantity of 
beef, dried and reduced to a kind of powder, 
which they eat along with the mess above 
described. In all these expeditions, a great 
number of horses necessarily die: the flesh 
of these they gladly eat, as a sumptuous re- 
past, under their circumstances. The owners 
of the lost horses proceed with the expedition. 
carrying on their heuds the saddles, thus in- 
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dicating their loss, and supplicating from their 
sovereign, or such as can afford it, either other 
horses, or money to buy them. The Turks 
contend with, and overcome, the greatest diffi- 
culties and privations, during their military 
expeditions, by means of their patience and 
temperance. “ Very different.” adds Busbe- 
quius, “is the case with our soldiers, who, in 
the very heart of war, long for their accus- 
tomed food, for dainties, and all the conve- 
niences of a full and regular table: if they do 
not get these, they become discontented and 
disobedient, and thus a prey to the enemy 
and if they do get them, they, equally, become 
the causes of their own destruction. Each sol- 
dier is his own greatest enemy, through his 
intemperance: this, if he escape the foe, will 
assuredly destroy him.” 

Busbequius is fond of returning to the sub 
ject of the Turks’ attachment to particular 
animals, and their superstitious abhorrence ot 
others. The dog they esteem an unclean ani 
mal; but the cat is in high veneration: to this 
has greatly contributed the tradition, that it 
was a favourite with Mahomet, who permitted 
it to sleep on his sleeve, and, at one time, 
when a cat was thus sleeping, and he was 
obliged to go to the temple, would not permit 


it to be disturbed, but ordered the sleeve of 


his garment to be cut off. The Turks are 
very indignant when they see any animal 
treated with cruelty. Of their sentiments on 
this subject, our author gives an instance. A 
Venetian had cruelly treated a bird, which he 
had caught: the Turks learned this: they sur- 
rounded his house, dragged him out of it, and 
carried him before the cadi: and it was only 
through the intervention of the Venetian con- 
sul he was liberated. 

In Constantinople, it is a common and lu 
erative business, to breed nightingales, and 
teach them to sing: these are let out, in the 
spring, at ahigh rate. Busbequius saw a man, 
who had linnets so tame and well taught, that 
when a person held a piece of money in his 
hand, at an open window, they would fly to 
him, and endeavour to seize it: if the man 
held it fast, they would perch on his finger, 
and remain on it, even though he should go 
through the whole louse: as soon as they got 
the piece of money, they flew back to their 
master, who remained in the street, and di- 
rected them to him by the sound of a little 
bell; to him they delivered the money, and 
received, as a reward, a few grains of hemp 
seed. 

Our author seems so fond of every thing that 
relates to the habits of animals, that he lingers 
long on the subject, and, more than once, re 
turns to it; so that, in his Letters, and espe 
cially in his third, there is much more, besides 
what we have selected. He next adverts to 
the opinions entertained by the Turks, re- 
specting female chastity. On this subject 
they are so rigid, that they keep their women 
shut up in the house, scarcely permitting them 
to see the sun. When they do come into public, 
they are so much covered and muffled up, that 
they seem spectres, rather than living crea- 
tures. They, indeed, can see the men, through 
their veils, but the men cannot see them; for 


| it is a received opinion, among the Turks, that 
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no woman, im the least recommended by youth , 
or beauty, can be seeu by a man, without the 
purity of his mind being corrupted. Their 
own brothers may see them, but not their hus- | 
bands’ brothers. Men who are very rich, or | 
in high station, make this condition, when they 
marry, that their wives shall never cross the 
door of their apartment, and that no man or 
woman shall be admitted to see them, except 
their father and mother at a certain time of 
the year; and if the women are sprung from 
a noble family, or bring a large portion, their 
husbands, in return, promise that they will 
have no concubines, but confine themselves to 
their wives; otherwise it is lawful for a Turk 
to have several wives, besides his proper one ; 
and no difference is made in treatment or law, 
between the children. Their coucubines are 
either bought, or acquired, as captives, in war ; 
and, when they are tired of them, they can 
either sell them or turn them away. The wife 
is distinguished from the concubine by the por- 
tion she brings; on the strength of this, she 
rules over all the others, and over the whole 
household. The husband determines with 
whom he will pass the night: his selection he 
signifies to his wife, and she orders the fa- 
voured woman to attend him. On Friday, 
however, each week, the husband must sleep 
with his wife. Divorces are common, and 
easily procured for various causes: the di- 
vorced wife receives back her portion, except 
when her conduct has been very bad. It is 
not so easy for a woman to divorce her hus- 
band: when she wishes to do so, she goes be- 
fore a judge, and expresses her wish: the 
judge asks the reason: in some cases, no an- 
swer is given, but the women merely pull off 
their slipper, and place it on the ground in- 
verted. 

The richer Turks have private baths in their 
own houses, in which they, and their women, 
frequently bathe; the poorer classes use the 
re baths, which are very common, for the 

urks abhor an unclean skin as much as they 
do impurity of mind. 

In one of the interviews with Rustan, the 
Turk asked him why he did not embrace the 
Mahometan religion, promising him, if he 
did, great honours and rewards. Busbequius 
replied that he was resolved to adhere to 
the faith in which he was educated, and 
which his master professed. “Very well,” 
said Rustan, “ but what is your opinion of the 
soul?” To this, Busbequius replied that he be- 
lieved it was immortal: after thinking awhile, 
“So it is,’ the Turk observed; “I am firml 
persuaded, that all will partake eternal happi- 
ness, who have spent an innocent and useful 
life, whatever may have been their religion.” 
This opinion, our author adds, was deemed he- 
retical by the Turks, and Rustan, indeed, was 
suspected of not being orthodox on several 
other points. As it is an essential article in 
the creed of the orthodox Mahometans, that | 
no Christian can be saved, they regard it as | 
their duty to endeavour, by all means, to con- | 
vert them to their faith. 

Busbequius had some conversation with Rus- | 
tan respecting the difference between the re- 
ligion of the Turks and the Persians: the lat- 
ter began by inquiring whether the war be- 
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tween France and Spain was still raging: on 
being told it was, he expressed his surprise 
that two nations of the same religion should 
be at war. On this, our author observed, it is 
not more surprising than that you and the Per- 
sians should be at war. “ That is quite a differ- 
ent matter,” replied Rustan, “ for | would have 
you know, that we have a greater aversion to 
the Persians than to the Christians, and regard 
them as greater infidels.” 

While Busbequius was at Constantinople, 
the king of the Colchians arrived there; and 
he took every opportunity of gaining informa- 
tion respecting him, his country, and the man 
ners of the people. The country is situated 
near the Phasis, near the Euxine, not far from 
Caucasus. The king’s name was Dadianus, 
a man of great dignity and height, but of sa 
vage manners: his train, which was nume 
rous, and nearly all in rags, were clothed in 
coarse garments. In the Colchian army, the 
chief men are defended by large and uncouth 
coats of mail; their weapons are swords and 
spears; bat the soldiers themselves have no 
defensive armour; their weapons are arrows, 
or clubs; their cavalry ride without saddles or 
bridles. The country they inhabit is natu- 
rally very fertile, but ill cultivated: such is 
its natural fertility, that even a negligent and 
rude culture produces, in one year, sufficient 
millet to serve the inhabitants during two 
They make good wine from vines trained to 
lofiy trees; these vines, thus trained, last for 
many ages. Honey and wax, from wild bees, 
abound: and the woods supply them with all! 
kinds of animals; every part is full of phea- 
sants and partridges he gourds, besides 
being of a very rich flavour, grow to the 
length of three feet, and upwards, a sufficient 
proof of the fertility of the soil. Few of the 
inhabitants are acquainted with silver money 
still fewer with gold: whenever any silver is 
brought into the country, it is set apart for 
the ornaments or vessels of their temples 
All their trade is carried on by barter; hence, 
they require little or no money. The revenue 
is paid in kind; and the king is abundantly 
supplied in the same manner, with all he 
needs, or wishes for, to eat, to drink, to clothe 
himself, to pay his servants, and reward his 
favourites. In fact, his palace is like a public 
granary: from it, the poor, and those whose 
crops have failed, are supplied with the neces 
saries of life. 

It is customary, when a merchant arrives, 
for the captain to make the king a present: he 
accepts any thing that is offered; and, in re 
turn, gives a feast. The table, on this occa- 
sion, is set out in a large building, surrounded 
by the royal stables; the king sits, or rather re 
clines, at the head of it: at a short distance 
from him, the guests are accommodated. The 
food is various, principally game; wine is in 
profusion; and the guest who drinks most is 
the most acceptable. The queen with her at- 
tendants, dine in the same room, but at a sepa- 
rate and distant table. The behaviour at table 
is not distinguished for gravity or decorum. 

After dinner, the king conducts his guests te 
the woods; there, under the shade of the trees, 
the common people may be seen enjoying 
themselves, by singing, and dancing, and 
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drinking wine. Certain musical stringed in- 


struments are fixed along planks; these are | 
| with great minuteness and clearness: accord- 


struck with rods; and the people accompany 
the sounds, thus produced, with songs, in praise 
of their mistresses, and of the heroes of their 
nation. Among the names of the latter, if 
Busbequius was rightly informed, that of Ro- 


land frequently occurs: whence, or how de- | 


rived, he could not conjecture, unless it had 
come through Godfrey of Boulogne. 

Indolent, and enjoying a fertile soil and a 
fine climate, the Colchians are not very strict 
in their morals. The husband offers his wife ; 
the brother, his sister; to the stranger during 
his abode: married as well as unmarried wo- 
men are allowed great liberty; and the men 
deem it their duty, as well as a pleasure, to 
oblige and accommodate them in every respect. 
Many are mothers at ten years of age. The 
inhabitants are notorious thieves: cunning and 
expertness in thieving, are deemed, by them, 
high and honourable qualifications: he who 
does not possess them, is despised, and often 
sold for a slave. An Italian merchant, who 
had been in the country, told Busbequius that, 
while he was in one of the temples, the priest 
stole his sword from him; the merchant was 


} 


aware of the theft: but did not notice it at the 


time. Soon afterwards, however, he gave the 
seabbard to the priest, telling him, there was 
the scabbard, as he already had got the sword. 

When they enter their temples, they pay 
little respect to the images of the Virgin, 
Peter, Paul, or any of the other saints; but, 


immediately, make up to that of St. George | 


on horseback ; this they kiss all over, not even 
omitting the shoes of the horse. They believe 
he was a great warrior, who, in a battle with 
an evil demon, either came off victorious, or, 
certainly, was not subdued. 

Basbequius expresses his surprise at the cus- 


tom of the princes of the East approaching one | 


another with rich presents, at the first inter- 
views; the King of Colchis brought, as a pre- 
sent to Soliman, a dish made out of a single 
carbuncle, which, he was told, shone with such 
lustre, as to supply, to those who carried it, the 
place of the sun at midnight. The king 
brought, likewise, twenty white faleons, a spe- 
cies of bird very common in Colchis 
Busbequius was visited, during his stay in 
Constantinople, by most European merchants 
who visited that city; and, from all, he de- 


tion, either regarding their trade, or the coun- 


| 
| 


For three months, he was permitted to re- 
side near the Turkish camp, which he describes 


ing to him, it formed a striking contrast to the 
camps of the Germans, and must have been 
very different from the Turkish camps of the 
present day. There was the utmost regularity 
and order, in the distribution of the soldiers: 
every where, profound silence and quiet: no 
brawling, no insolent words uttered, or actions 
done. Every place was kept scrupulously 
clean; nothing to offend the sight or smell; no 
drinking or gaming, for the Turks are ignorant 
of cards and dice. He relates a story of a sol- 


dier, who died of his wounds on the banks of 


the Danube ; his last words were addressed to 
that river, beseeching it, as, in its course, it 
would pass by his native village, to assure his 
relations and friends, that he had met an ho- 
nourable, and not unrevenged, death, fighting 


| for the spread of his religion, and the glory of 


his country. At these words, his companions, 
lamenting their own fate, expressed, in strong 
language, how much they envied his glorious 
death, and how willingly they would exchange 
their condition for his. For the Turks be- 
lieve, that the souls of none gain such easy and 
speedy admission into Heaven, as those who 
die in battle. During his visits to the camp, 
our author examined the slaughtering place of 
the Janissaries, of whom there were 4,000 in 
the army; for these, there were only four or 
five carcases of sheep hanging up, a small sup- 
ply of animal food for so many men. Express- 
ing his surprise, he was told that few eat it, 
and that the greatest part of their provisions 
was brought from Constantinople ; on inquiring 
of what it consisted, a Janissary was pointed 
out to him, lying on the ground, and eating, 
out of a wooden dish, a mess composed of tur- 


| nips, garlic, onions, carrots, cucumbers, mashed 


up with salt and vinegar; his drink was water 
This was during one of their fasts, a period, our 
author adds, when in Europe, even in well re- 
eulated cities, and still more in camps, a li- 
cense seems to be taken, of indulging in all 


| kind of gluttony, riot, gaming, and debauchery. 


He describes, in very strong language, the 
conscientious and rigid manner, in which the 
Turks observe all their fasts; and the solemn 
and slow decorum with which they satisfy 


| their hunger and thirst, even when they must 


tries they had travelled into: among others, an 


amber merchant, from Dantzic, came to see 
him, who dealt very largely in that article 
This merchant having, at various times, 
brought immense quantities into Turkey, and 
always found a ready sale for it, was curious 
to ascertain what became of it, and to what 
use it was applied. He, at length, learnt that 


most of it was sent into Persia, where it was | 


in high estimation,—all the private apartments, 
and sacred places, being ornamented with it. 
This merchant gave Busbequius some Dantzic 
beer, with which he seems to have been much 


pleased; but his Greek and Italian servants at 
first disdained such a vulgar beverage, till, 
learning that it was wholesome, they drank it 
in greater quantity than their master wished. 


be suffering from them. Nearly opposite to the 


rived some important and interesting informa- | house in which he lived, was a Mosque ; and, 


near it, a place where snow, brought from the 
Asiatic Olympus, was sold: often did he see 
the Turks, in the extreme heat of summer, on 
quitting the Mosque, go into this tavern, and 
he was always struck with the deliberate man- 
ner in which they drank the cold water. They 
never eat or drink any thing, if they can pos- 
sibly avoid it, in a standing posture, but always 
lying down or reclining 

The plague, which raged in Constantinople, 
made its appearance in Busbequius’s dwelling 
after some hesitation and delay, he was permit- 
ted to remove to a small island a short distance 
from the city. His physician, who, we have 


| already mentioned, disbelieved in the contagion 


of the plague, and would take no precautions, 
while he was attending one of Busbequius’s 
servants, was svized with it; mor would he ad= 
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mit he had caught the disease, even when all 
the symptoms were evident and strong upon 
him. The very day before he died, he told 
Busbequius, who came to see him, that be 
should soon be well again. Busbequius had 
, heard that he had a sore on his chest, and asked 
him if it was so; he acknowledged it was, and 
showed it to him, but said it was of no mo- 
ment, having been caused from too tight a 
garment. That evening, as the servants were 
putting clean clothes on him, they observed 


But he was no fonger deceived: on examining 
them, he pronounced them to be, not flea-bites, 
but symptoms of approaching dissolution: in 
the morning, he died. Busbequius felt his loss 
severely. 

In his retreat, our author enjoyed himself 
much. He was allowed to do what he pleased, 
and to examine not only the island in which 
he was, but also the neighbouring islands: he 
describes them as uncommonly pleasant and 
fertile, especially in a variety of rare and beau- 
tiful fowers. The surrounding sea abounded 
in fish, which he caught with the hook or net 
fle had the convenience of some Greek fishing 
boats, with their crews; and he describes, in a 
very pleasing manner, his various fishing ad- 
ventures, and their results 

When the weather did not admit of this 
sport, he amused himself on shore, in seeking 
for rare plants; and sometimes, for the sake of 
exercise, walked round the whole island. In 





Franciscan monk, a young man, but exceed- 
ingly fat, unwieldy, and indolent. Busbequius 
seems to have taken a mischievous pleasure in 


stop, or slacken his pace, till his garments were 
wet with perspiration; he, all the while, ask- 
ing, what need there was of such haste, and 
whether they were pursuing, or were the pur- 
suers, or were hurrying on with some impor- 
tant despatches. When they arrived at the 
house ayain, the monk would throw himself on 
a bed, exclaiming, it was all over with him; 
and it was not till after frequent and earnest 
entreaty, that he could be persuaded to rise | 
and come to dinner 

Busbequius, having heard that some of the 
inhabitants of the Tauric Chersonesus bore 
evident marks of a German origin. in their | 
language, manners, features, and form, was 
very desirous to see some of them; this desire, 
he was at length enabled to gratify, two of | 
them having come to Constantinople, on some | 
public business. One of these was taller than | 
the other, and resembled much, in the expres- | 
sion of his countenance, a Fleming or Bata- 
vian; the other was shorter, more compactly | 
made, of a brownish complexion, and, in origin 
and language, a Greek. From them, Bushe- 
quins learnt, that their nation was warlike, in- 
habiting several villages, from which the prince 
of the Tartars obtamed the troops he could 
most depend upon for skill and bravery. They 
gave many instances of the barbarism of their 
nation; but, at the same time, of their sagacity. 
The Turks have a common saying among 
them, that other nations have their wisdom 
written in books; but, that the Tartars have 
eaten their books, and, hence, have it hid in 
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several spots, which they said were flea-bites. | 


these exeursions, he had for a companion a | 


walking this monk out of breath; nor did he | 


| middle of the fifteenth century 
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their breasts, out of which it proceeds, when- 
ever they open their mouths. Many of their 
customs are rade and indelicate: they use no 
spoons for their soups, but lift it to their 
mouths in the hollow of their hands. They do 
not prepare the horse-tlesh, of which they are 
very fond, by any mode of cookery ; but, cutting 
it into slices, place it under their saddles, when 
they ride, and thus render it sodden and fit for 
their food. ‘Their prince eats from a silver ta- 
ble: the first, as well as the last dish at then 
feast, is a horse’s head ; “in the same manner, 
adds Busbequius, “as, with us, butter is the 
first and last dish 

He gives a list of words in their language 
resembling the Dutch or German, premising 
that, betore every word, they put the article 
tho or the 

Busbequius is doubtful, whether they are of 
Saxon or Gothic origin; if Saxons, he thinks 
they must have settled in the Taurie Chersone 
sus, in the time of Charlemagne, who scatter 
ed the Saxons every where ; hence, he adds, 
“many towns in Transylvania, which, even to 
this day, are inhabited by Saxons If they 
were Goths, he thinks they must, at a very re 
mote period, have inhabited the country of the 
Getw ; evidently implying, that he regarded 
the Getw and Goths as the same people: and 
he inclines to the supposition, that the Goths, at 
one time, inhabited the whole district between 
the island Guthia and Procopia. Hence, the 
various appellations of Goths, Westgoths, and 
Ostrogotiis 

The Goths of the Chersonesus are particu- 
larly mentioned by two travellers before Busbe- 
quius: by William de Rubruquis, who visited 
Tartary in the middle of the thirteenth centu- 
ry; and by Josaphat Barbaro, who went as am- 
bassador from Venice to Tanna, (Azof,) in the 
We subjoin an 
abstract of the information they, respectively, 
gave on the subject of these Goths. 

According to Rubruquis, there were, in his 
time, forty castles between Kersona (Cherson) 
and Soldaia, at almost each of which a dis- 
tinct language was spoken; and, among these, 
were many Goths, who spoke the Teutonic 
language. Barbaro, after mentioning Kafla, 
and several other places, adds, ** farther in from 
Kaffa, lies Gothia, the place mentioned by Bus- 
bequius ; and, still farther, Alania. The Goths 
of these places speak a dialect of the German 
language, as | learned from a German servant, 
whoaccompanied me in my travels ; for he con- 
versed with them, and they understood each 
other tolerably well, just as a native of Friuli, 
in the pope's dominions, might understand a 
Florentine. From the vicinity, or intermiature, 
of the Goths and Alanians, originates the deno 
mination of Gotitalani. The Alanians were 
the first inhabitants of the country : the Gotlis 
came at another period, and made a conquest 
of part of the country inhabited by the Alani 
ans; and as the two nations mingled together, 
this mixed name came, likewise, into use 
Forster, in his note on this passage, informs us, 
that Father Mohndorf met with many slaves 
in the galleys at Constantinople, who were de 
scended from the Goths, and spoke a dialect of 
German, 

Busbequius, also, received some curious tn 
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formation respecting Cathay, in the northern 
parts of China, from a Turk. This man was of 
a sect which is bound by vow to visit distant re- 
gions, and to wership the Deity on the highest 
mountains, and inthe most desert places. Under 
this vow, he had wandered over the greatest 
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acquainted with the art of printing: books are 
numerous: the paper is made from the outward 


| parts of the cocoons of the silk worm: that it 


| can be printed upon only on one side. 


In the 


, capital are many houses, where that aromatic 
| is sold which is called musk: it is the blood of 


part of the East; and, at last, having been | 


seized with a desire to explore Cathay, he had 
joined some merchants who were going thither. 
The route he described as difficult and danger- 
ous, and only to be undertaken in safety by a 
number in company : the danger arises chiefly 
from the savage hordes, who inhabit the inter- 
vening districts, and plunder all passengers who 
are Not numerous enough to protect themselves 
After crossing the frontiers of Persia, the route 
lies through Samareand, Borchaia, Tascan, and 
other places inhabited by the successors of Ta- 
merlane’s soldiers. [Immense tracts next occur ; 
some, quite desert, or filled with barbarians and 
inhospitable people; others, inhabited by such 
as are civilized and kind in their manners: 
but through the whole of this part of the route, 
there is a scarcity of provisions: hence, it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the caravan to carry its 
provisions along with it; this is done on the 
backs of After travelling several 
months, the barriers of Cathay are reached; 
for the greater part of this « impire is protected 
by lofty and rugged mountains, and cannot be 
entered, unless through certain narrow passes 
in them, all of which are strongly garrisoned 
Here,the merchants are asked, What they bring ? 
whence they and what is their num- 
ber? The answers to these questions are com- 
municated, inthe day-time, by smoke.at night 
by fires, to the next watch-tower, and thence, 
by the same means, to a succession of watch- 
towers, so that, in a few hours, information 
reaches the king in his capital, and thus is ac- 
complished, what, inthe common mode of com- 
munication, would require an interval of seve- 
raldays. ‘The determination of the king to 
admit all, or none, or part, or to delay their ad- 
mittance, is transmitted by the same means, 
and inas short a space of time. When admitted, 
the merchants are placed under the guidance 
and control of certain persons, who find them 
quarters, and supply them, at a fixed and mode- 
rate price, with what they need, till they arrive 
at the capital. Here, each merchant specifies 
the particular articles he has brought, and 
makes a present from them to the king, who 
has also the privilege of purchasing, at a fair 
price, whatever other articles he chooses ; the 
rest they sell or exchange: but they must have 
finished all their business, and be ready to de- 


cathe ls 


came ‘ 


part, by a certain fixed day; for the people of 


Cathay will not permit strangers to abide long 
in their country, lest their manners and morals 
should be changed, or corrupted, by such inter- 
course. The merchants are conducted to the 
frontiers, in the same manner, and with the 
same attendance, as they proceeded from them 
to the capital. The Turk, from whom Busbe- 
quius received this information, represented the 
inhabitants of Cathay as very crafty, as far ad- 
vanced in the arts of life, and in political insti- 
tutions, and as professing a religion quite diffe- 
rent from the Christian Mahomedan, or Jew- 
ish: in some ceremonies, however, not unlike 
For many ages, they have been 


the Jewish. 


| for a lion: 








an animal about the size of a goat. For nothing 
will the inhabitants give a Eicher rice than 
this animal is not found in their 
country, and is, by them, greatly admired. 


Busbequius inquired of the Turk, whether 
he had brought from Cathay any root, fruit, or 
rare kind of precious stone ? The Turk replied, 
nothing of the kind, except a small root, which 
he always carried about with him, the least 
particle of which, when chewed, gave him 
strength and warmth, whenever he was languid 
or cold. Busbequius tasted it, being cautioned 
not to put much into his mouth: his physician 
also, who was alive at this time, tasted, and, 
from the flavour, judged it to be some kind of 
turnip 

Another Turkish travelling monk waited on 
our author: he was clothed in a white robe, 
reaching to his feet ; and his hair was long, and 
hanging down,asit is represented in the pictures 
of the apostles. Busbequius thought he saw 
the impostor stamped in his features. The 
Turks, however, venerated him as a saint and 
amiracle-monger. He dined with Busbequius, 
and behaved in a becoming manner: after din 
ner, he went into the court, from which he soon 
returned with a large stone; with this, he gave 
himself blows on his naked breast, such as 
would have knocked down an ox. He, next, 
placed his hand on a bar of iron red hot; and 
then put it into his mouth, where he kept it 
some time, the saliva hissing with the heat 
The bar of iron was oblong, thicker at one end 
than at the other, four cornered, and heated to 
such a degree, that it could not be distinguish- 
ed from burning charcoal. Having done these 
feats, and received a present, he made his obei- 
sance, and departed. The servants of Busbe- 
quius were astonished at what they saw; one 
of them, however, who thought himself wiser 
than the rest, sneered at their surprise, and as- 
serted it was all a trick. To convince them of 
this, he took the bar of iron, which the Turk, 
on his departure, had put into the fire, and 
placed his hand on the heated part of it. No 
sooner had he done this, than he flung it from 
him, his hands being so much burnt, that he 
could not use them for several days. Busbe- 
quius supposes, that, when the Turk went into 
the court for the stone, he applied some oint- 
ment to his hands and mouth ; and he relates, 
that he saw a mountebank, at Venice, take up 
molten lead, and wash his hands with it. 


We could add considerably, to our selections, 
other passages of equal curiosity and interest 
to those we have already given; but our limits 
forbid it, and we trust we have given more than 
sufficient to convince our readers, that Gib- 
bon’s praise of Busbequius is by no means un- 
merited. Indeed, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that a translation of his four epistles would 
present to the English reader a book much bet- 
ter worthy of his purchase, perusal, and libra- 
ry, than nine-tenths of the travels of the pre- 
sent day 


























From the London Magazine. 


THE EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 
OF COUNSELLOR O'D——, the Son 
of an Irish Peasant. Written by himself. 


I was born about the year 170, in the coun- 
ty of Leitrim. My father’s circumstances were 
very humble; he held six acres of very barren 
land, for which he paid a yearly rent of two 
guineas. He kept one cow, and cultivated so 
much of the land as supported the family. The 
eabin in which we resided was built of sods and 
thatched with heath and potato stalks. In the 
midst of it were placed three large stones, 
which served as a back to the fire, over which, 
in the roof, there was a hole for the smoke to 
pass; from the ceiling was suspended a hay 
rope, having a crook at the end to hang the pot 
on. The cow and the pig took up their abode 
at night at one end of the cabin, and we at the 
other. My father, mother, brother, sister, and 
myself, all slept in one bed, which was com- 
posed of rushes or straw. The pig used often 
to make one of the number, and on one occasion, 
being instigated more by hunger than by love, 
she took a mouthful out of my cheek without 
any ceremony, the effects of which are visible 
to-day. Upon this a humorous friend of mine 
once (rather paradoxically) remarked, that it 
subtracted from my jaw without diminishing it. 
Our food consisted almost entirely of potatoes 
and buttermilk : the latter being scarce in win 
ter, we used salt asa substitute. I do not re- 
member having eaten flesh-meat ten times any 
one year in my father’s house ; even the luxury 
of butter or eggs we seldom experienced, for 
these formed the principal source of making the 
rent. Wretched as our condition may appear 
to have been, the number of those in the neigh- 
bourhood, who were inferior to us in their cir- 
cumstances, was by far greater than of those 
who were more comfortable. 

When about six years old I was sent to school. 
The circumstances of the first day are fresh in 
my memory; it was in May, the school was 
beside a ditch, there was not even a shed to 
protect us from the rain; in that state we con- 
tinued till November, when the parents of the 
children assembled, and built a house of sods ; 
each boy carried a turf every morning under 
his arm for a fire. The master had no residence, 
but spent a night alternately with his pupils: 
his charges were from sixpence to a shilling per 
quarter. At this school I learned the catechism 
in the Irish language, by repeating it after the 
master; and such is the effect of early impres- 
sions, that I recollect every word of it even yet, 
though in every other respect! have forgotten 
the language. At the age of nine I was remov- 
ed to a superior school, where I continued for 
three years, at which time | had made a consi- 
derable proficiency inarithmetic; and my father 
resolved to send me to Dublin to seek my for- 
tune, as | wasdeemed a smart lad. He accord- 
ingly decked me out ina jacket, made out of an 
old frieze coat of his own, and a pair of brogues 
(being the first lever had, save my national 
one) and a pair of sheep-skin breeches ; but he 
gave me neither stockings, nor hat, nor shirt. 
Being thus —_— he gave me two shillings, 
and told me that I would get lodgings gratis on 
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the road, and that the money would support me 
in Dublin till | could procure a situation. 

It being deemed malominous, in setting out 
on a journey, to meet a woman first, in order to 
guard against such an event, my father pro- 
ceeded a few minutes before me, with the in- 
tention, that in returning he might be the first 
| toencounter me ; bat in this he was disappoint- 

ed, for 1 had not gone far from the house when 
I unfortunately met a beggar woman, who hap- 
pened to be passing atthe time. This proved 
an insuperable objection to my progress. Three 
circumstances combined to render it superla- 
tively malominous; first, she was a woman; 
secondly, she was red haired; and, thirdly, 
she was barefoot. To proceed on my journey 
after this would be acting in downright con- 
tempt of the manifest will of the Deity him- 
self; I therefore was prevailed on by my fa- 
ther to return home, sorrowful and dejected 
for the disappointment. 

Trivial as this occurrence may appear, it is, 
perhaps, to it | am indebted for not being a shoe- 
black, or in some other inferior employment 
to-day, instead of being a barrister-at-hw. My 
mother, who was ill at this time, died a few 
days after, which prevented me from resuming 
my journey. About two months after her death, 
a circumstance occurred in the neighbourhood, 
which, as illustrative of the manners and su- 
perstition of the people, may not be deemed 
unworthy of insertion in this place. 
| A servant-maid was haunted by the ghost of 
| her mistress, who had died some time previously 
| 





By the persuasion of her friends, she resolved to 
question it as to its object in tormenting her, and 
accordingly went through the following form :— 
A little after sunset, accompanied with two 
or three friends, she took some holy water with 
her into the field, and when the ghost made its 
appearance, she marked outacircle with the wa- 
ter, and commanded the ghost, in the name of 
the Trinity, not to come within that circle, and 
to answer such questions as she should put to it 
The ghost then shrieked with joy, at the pros- 
pect of being relieved from its miseries by bein 
questioned, (for it was not allowed to wank 
otherwise,) and replied to Biddy’s queries :— 
that it had served all its time in purgatory and 
was now ready to go to Heaven if three masses 
were said for it; but that till then the soul was 
obliged to lodge in a bush, that was at the foot 
of the garden, exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather. Biddy then put some questions res- 
pecting some of her own friends who had died, 
to which the ghost answered, that some of them 
were in Heaven, others as yet in purgatory, 
and more waiting to have some masses said for 
them, or pilgrimages to Lough Dergh perform- 
ed for them, before Peter would open the door 
The ghost being obliged to disappear at twelve 
o'clock, Biddy commanded it to attend the 
night following. In the meantime, the ghost's 
husband built a shed over the bush in the gar- 
den, to protect the soul from cold, and a report 
of the occurrence being circulated throughout 
the neighbourhood, thousands flocked at the 
appointed time to the place, to make inquiries 
concerning their deceased friends. The ghost 
knew every thing about al] Pluto's subjects, and 
gave satisfactory information, through Biddy, 
(who alere could see or hear it.) to all such as 
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made inquiries. I being sent by my father to 
ask respecting my mother, having e “fiected my 
way through the crowd, requested of Biddy to 
inquire about her. She asked me how long my 
mathe r had been dead, and I replied: “ If she 
had lived till next Monday, she would be dead 
nine weeks.” This answer excited considerable 
laughter, which nettled me not a little; and 
Biddy having put the question to the ghost, 

turned as answer to me, that my mother was 
to be two months more in purgatory, and that 
afler that. nine masses should be said for her 
soul before she could get into Heaven. I burst 
out into tears, exclaiming that it was a d——d 
lie; for my mother had never done any evil act, 
for which she should be kept in purgatory so 
long ; andreturned home meditating vengeance 
against the ghost, for what | considered inalici- 
ous information 

I had often heard my father state, that a test- 
er was the only effective bullet to shoot a whost 
with, and having resolved, on this occasion, to 
make a trial of its magic powers, I borrowed a 
gun, loaded it with a tester, and proceeded the 
next night, in order to have a slap at the spirit 
As I was about to ascend a ditch, which was on 
my way, the ghost appeared standing in a bush 
at the top of it, as if to intercept me ; my senses 
were paralysed, my resolution forsook me, and 
I was about to kneel down to beg its pardon, 
when, by some accident, the gun went off, and 
the ghost disappeared. The report attracted 
several persons to the place, who, on hearing 
the particulars, concluded that the ghost had 
been shot: and having made a search for the 
remains, they found, somewhere contiguous, a 
substance of the nature of jelly, very common 
in the fields in Ireland, and vulgarly denomi- 
nated a fallen star. They all agreed that this 
was the corpse of the ghost ; they held it sacred, 
and deemed it worse than sacrilege to lay hands 
on it. Lreturned home smitten with remorse, 
and loaded with execrations, for my impious 
conduct. In the meantime, the news of the 
catastrophe reached the place of rendezvous, 
and all were agog to know if the ghost would 
appear. Biddy took her station at the appointed 
hour, but no ghost appeared ; this was a posi- 
sitive proof of its fate. The air rent with ex- 
clamations against me ; had I been within reach 
they would have torn me asunder. The num- 
ber present on this night, was estimated at 
twenty thousand. I was obliged to leave the 








neighbourhood, to avoid the resentment of the | 


ghost's friends, until they were appeased by the 
mtervention of the priest; and I went after- 
wards by the name ot Jackey the Ghost-killr 
There were about three thousand masses oe 
ed on this occasion. Biddy is alive at this da 


and is well known in the neighbourhood by mde ) 


name of Biddy the Ghost 
My father having declined sending me to 
Dublin to seek my fortune, 
debating with himself to what occupation he 
direct my attention, and at length de- 
a priest of me. Among the 
poorer classes, it Is an object of the highest 
ambition tu have a priest in the family: at is a 
them in the 
consideration of their neighbours. Resides, as 
the Roman Catholic clergy (on account of their 
in have uo family of their own 


snouicd 


termined to make 


feather in their cap, and exalt 


elibir ale 


was for some time | 


j 
| 





they contribute to support their brothers and 
and when a poor man is struggling te 
make a priest of his son, he considers that he is 
providing for all his family 

With these views my father sent me, in my 
thirteenth year, to a classical day-school that 
was in the neighbourhood; though if all his 
property were sold, it would not fetch so much 
as would buy a suit of black for me; yet he re 
solved to make a beginning, and trust to Pro 
vidence for the rest. This school consisted of 
sbout fifty pupils, of various ages, from ten to 
thirty years, all intended for the church ; there 
was nothing taught in it but Latin; the terms 
were five shillings per quarter, which the mas- 
ter was willing to receive in money or labour 
for he had a farm. I paid generally in the lat- 
ter: my father and myself used to work for 
him at the rate of sixpence per day. From this 
time my conduct was subject to a severe re- 


sisters ; 


straint; | was not permitted to go to a fair or 
market, or any place of public resort, lest | 


should be tempted to make free with the girls, 
and thereby blast my prospects in life. 1 was 
obliged to assume a mortified look, and a sanc- 
tified appearance, in order to qualify myself for 
my future calling. I continued five years at 
this school, but stopt at home about four months 
every year, to work. During this period | had 
to strug; gle against many inconveniences , a) d 
what | say of myself is applicable to all my 
schoolfellows. My father could not afford me 
books, nor even allow me time to read at home, 
after school-hours: yet such was my thirst tor 
learning, that, not w ithstanding g these discou 
raging privations, in my fifth year | could write 
and speak Latin more correctly than Env'tish 
I had a critical knowledge of the graminar 
Latin was the language of the school; and we 
were all ambitious to excel in speaking it. But 
my knowledge of the English language was so 
imperfect, that I could not convey my ideas in 
it, and whenever I met a difficult sentence, | 
construed it in Irish, this being the only lan 
guage which I spoke at home : 
Classical schools of the description which I 
have here alluded to, are much more ably con- 
ducted in the south than in any other part of 
Ireland; but schools of a higher class are bet- 
ter conducted inthe north, or inthe neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. The reason is, the more opu- 
lent, inhabitants of the south send their chil- 
dren to be educated in the latter place, in order 
to evade the Munster accent; whereas the 
hospitality of the Munster farmers, who enter- 
tain, gratuitously, such as are in quest of edu 
eation, particularly if intended for the church, 
induces the poorer sort to flock thither from all 
parts of the kingdom; and as these pay for in- 
struction, able masters are well encouraged 
here: hence it is enstomary, after boys have 
been well initiated in Latin at home, to spend 
two or three years in Munster, in order to finish 
their education. They are here subject to no 
other expenses than the master’s charge, which 
varies from five shillings to a guinea per quar- 
ter; besides, they have more leisure for study 
than at home, where they would be obliged 
to work after school-hours. Thus, it is not un 
common to see fifty or sixty strangers at one 
school in the counties of Limerick and Tippe 
rarv, all reading the higher classics The tar 























mers in these places take a pride in keeping a 
scholar, nay, some of them keep three or four 
[ have seen, myself, one hundred and forty, in- 


eluding natives and strangers, reading the clas- | 


sics at one school. 

After having spent five years learning Latin 
at home, | prepared to set out to Munster, along 
with six more of my schoolfellows. Having 
mustered up all the books we could borrow, 
and having procured a certificate of our correct 
conduct, trom our parish priests, we proceeded 
on our journey, each of us having a gold guinea 
stitched up in the collar of his coat. When- 
ever we wanted refreshments or lodgings on 
the road, we went into the most respectable 
and convenient houses, and on announcing that 
we were scholars going to Munster, we always 
experienced the best treatment they could af- 
ford. In my travels on this occasion | have 
more than once slept in the same bed with the 
husband and wife ; nay, with two sisters who 
were marriageable ; and | overheard their mo- 
ther remark to one of them, who seemed to de- 
mur, “ that there could be no harm in it, as | 
was the making of a priest;” and, Heaven 
knows, she was right 

Qn the third day of our journey, one of my 
Conipanions suggested an ingewious device tor 
r uaAIng sonie money. 
three or four pence is imposed on cattle intend- 
ed tor sale, on entrance into a fair. It happen- 
ed that we had to pass through a fair, and ac- 
cording to ithe suggested plan, two of us stopt 
on a road, about half a mile outside of the vil- 
lage, and exacted this custom for about twenty 
minutes, at which period we thought the first 
who bad paid might have reached the real col- 
lectors. As our authority was not suspected, 
we were paid asa matter of course ; and having 
received about twelve shillings, we decamped, 
and never heard any thing of it after. This mo- 
ney we divided amongst us; and having arrived 
in the county of Limerick on the fitth day, (with- 
out having spent a halfpenny,) we presented our 
certificates to a priest, who directed us what 
school to go to; and having agreed with the 
master tor six shillings a quarter, and a glass 
of whiskey punch every month, we found no 
difficulty m procuring lodgings ; but we were 
searcely settled here a month, when we were 
called upon to go to contession ; and having told 
the priest of the custom we had exacted, he 
required of us (to our great mortification) to 
give the money towards the repairs of the cha- 
pel, for the benefit of the souls of those trom 
whom we had taken it 


In Ireland a custom of 
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l was much more comfortable here than | | 


had been at home ; 
better than what my father could afford; and I 
had nothing to attend to but my studies. My 
host felt great anxiety for my progress be- 
fore three months had elapsed, Captain Rock 
paid us a nightly visit; he called on my host, 
and said he heard that he had a stranger in his 
employ; my host replied that he had none but 
a scholar, upon which the captain returned him 
thanks for his benevolence, and said he should 
not trouble him again. The Rockites are par- 


the treatment was much | 


tial to those that are charitably inclined; and | 


many farmers entertain scholars merely for pro- 
tection’s sake. The week following, the captain 
and his party paid us a second visit, and swore 
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me in hissecretary. After this I was frequent 
ly employed in writing threatening letters and 
notices for him, but I never assisted at their 
nightly outrages but one night, when I super- 
intended the flogging of a dairyman for de- 
manding a high price for his milk; the captain 
himself not being able to attend. After having 
spent nine months at this school, my guinea 
was exhausted, and having no other source than 
my own industry, | proceeded to another part 
of the county to work for hire (being ashamed 
to work where I was known). It being a busy 
season of the year, | received ten-pence a day, 
with board, &c 

I had been about a month in this place when 
another branch of the Rockites paid me a visit, 
but in a more hostile garb than the former. | 
could no longer plead my scholarship; 1 was 
now a spalpeen; (a term given toa Connaught 
labourer ;) my employer was taken out and flog- 
ged for having given me work. I was next 
taken out myself, but on making the party sign 
(with which, from my former connexion, I had 
been acquainted) | was hailed as a brother, and 
left unmolested. After this ] went toa reputa- 
ble school in the county of Tipperary. the terms 
of which were one half-guinea per quarter; 1] 
got lodgings in the house of a Protestant cler 
gyman, whose son | instructed in the classics. 
1 continued here for a year; the clergyman 
treated me very kindly, and paid the master for 
Thus, after having spent two 
years in Munster, and having rendered myseli 
tamiliar with Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Cicero's 
Orations and Offices, five Books of Livy, and 
the Annals of Tacitus, with Lucian’s Dialogues 
and Homer, I returned home with the reputa 
tion of a finished scholar. 

The following is a copy of a letter which | 
received from my father when I was in Munster 

Me Wackdeelish,"—After all uare alive, God 
be thanked, we war shur u war ded, becayz u 
didnt rite; 1 nu u war crafty Jack, and that u 
wudnt dy so ezy; urletter war with the post- 
mister a hole week, and I didnt sleep a nhil,t 
becayz we war waiten for the churnen to pay 
the prise of it; it tuck five pounds of butter ; 
Oh! the dont care how the reb we poor Ro- 
mans, but | war as glad as mor than afirkin that 
it come; au Jacky Il never mak my on of u; u 
sed u war in gud helth, and u didnt se, God be 
thankt, and that u didnt no, but ud fall down 
sick the next minute, a fine inakin of a preest u 
ar. Take my bidden and go offen to the preest, 
and se ur prairs goin to bed and risen, and keep 
from bad Kumpony. All the Kuntry come to 
reed ur letter, and war prain for ur gud luk 
unky Paddy sez, when u come hom, hel give u 
along rige of cork reds} to sell to mak a priest 
of u, and Kitty Nully will spin the makins of a 
fin shurt for u; God noz evry body will give u 
somthin asthe kan, Munster is the plase Jacky, 
try if ul cet me plase for a cow and il go up 
that thik milk that u sup with a fork is so gud 
as stirabout, why ul be so fat as a preest with it 
when ulcome hom. Id lay a wager u wud not 
sup much of it with our pit hfork. Am afraid 
this letter will be lost on the way, may be the 


Viv dear son. 
A enecies of potatoes 
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black orangman. Au what a fine plase ur in, 
there is so many rich Romans. Rite again in 
one month, and direct it to Jemmy Smith, soger, 
tenth regiment, Ballynamore, and I] get it for 
nothing ; for he told, but pay a penny. All the 
Kuntry send ther love to you; no more at pre- 
sent from ur loving daddy Deelish. 

“ PS. Crishle ma Chree, rite ina month and 
tell me how u are.”’ 

Though [had a sound and fundamental know- 
ledge of the classics, yet in all other respects | 
was as rude and ignorant as a boor; | could 
not speak, write, pronounce, nor even spell the 
English language correctly ; I knew nothing 
of history, nor geography, yet I was an arrant 
pedant and vainof my attainments. | assumed 
a selfish, overbearing, monastic air, and appa- 
rently possessed every qualification neces- 
—- for a reverend father, except holy orders 
and a suit of black ; but before | could succeed 
im procuring these, | had many difficulties to 
encounter, for I had no money, and consequent- 
ly no influence with the Bishop ; what debarred 
me from the one shut me out from the other ; 
so that after coming home from Munster | 
found myself only half way on my journey to 
the priesthood 

There are three colleges in Ireland for the 
education of the Roman Catholic clergy— 
Maynooth, Kilkenny, and Carlow. The former 
being supported by government, is attended 
with no expense to the students, the number of 
which is limited; but the expenses attending 
the two latter amount to about 40/. a-year to 
each student, for the period of four years; yet 
by a preposterous exercise of episcopal discre- 
tion, those who are most affluent in their cir- 
cumstances are in general sent to Maynooth, 
while the poorer classes are obliged to struggle 
through the other colleges, in accordance with 
the scriptures; “To him that hath shall be 
given, but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away, even that which he hath.” Merit is no 
more encouraged in the Catholic, than in the 
Protestant Church. Several of the better fa- 
voured are ordained previously to their going 
to Carlow or Kilkenny, whereby their means 
are augmented by celebrating masses for the 
dead, by collections made for them at chapels, 
and eleemosynary donations, &c.; but to me 
all these advantages were denied; yet, gloomy 
as my prospects may appear to have been, | 
felt no way discouraged, being never ina more 
prosperous condition, and never having reason 
to entertain better hopes. 

In this state of my affairs, when I might 
safely bid defiance to fortune, I set up a school. 
My fame being rather high, from having studi- 
ed so long in Munster, pupils flocked to me 
from all sides, so that in the course of two years 
[ realized thirty pounds. My father having 
sold his cow, gave me five pounds, with which 
I treated myself to a suit of black ; being thus 

uipped, and having with much difficulty ob- 
tained the Bishop's permission, I entered Car- 
low College, without any prospect of being 
— with more money, but trusting to Pro- 
vidence to carry me through. After having 
continued here for seven months in “ durance 
vile,” studying divinity, fasting, praying, and 
going through various forms of mortification, 
t returned home to my father’s in August to 
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spend the vacation. On this occasion, having 
indulged rather freely in liquor, at a wedding, to 
which I had been invited, | took liberties unbe- 
coming my station with some of the female 
sex; this having reached the Bishop's ear, 
through the kind offices of some good-natured 
friend, ina few days after I received a letter 
from his Lordship, stating that my return to 
college would be dispensed with. The distress 
which this event produced in my family may 
be more easily conceived than described; all 
my father’s fondest hopes—the prospect of at- 
taining the height of his ambition, by having 
his son a priest, his cow, and my two years’ 
hard earning, fell a sacrifice to this innocent 
but indiscreet actof mine. I felt more remorse 
for being the cause of so much affliction to my 
father than of having my own hopes blasted, 
for my prospect of succeeding in my object was 
never flattering. 

I was looked upon as an outcast from socie- 
ty, and obliged to shun my father’s presence 
” Being in a state of mental distraction inca- 
pable of aggravation, | gave my father the 
only guinea that [ had left of my thirty pounds, 
and set out to seek my fortune, with a few shil- 
lings in my pocket. At this time I had strong 
hopes of being able to sneceed in procuring a 
private tuition, and having no person to refer 
to respecting my abilities and conduct, I forged 
a recommendation from two gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, whom I knew to be abroad then, 
and adopted the customary mode of seeking 
tuitions, that is, of calling at every respectable 
house where | could learn there were children, 
and inquiring if they wanted a tutor After 
having travelled for three days unsuccessfully, 
as | was approaching Granard, in the county 
of Longford | perceived a number of persons 
collected at a Catholic chapel: suspecting that 
a priest was there, | went up in order to seek 
his advice in my distressed state ; from my habit 
the people mistook me for a priest, and saluted 
me as such in the plural number, as is the cus- 
tom. I felt flattered with the homage, and 
took no pains to undeceive them. As 1 was 
making inquiries respecting the priest, a mes- 
senger arrived te announce that Father Phil 
could not come that day. They all felt considera- 
bly disappointed at this message, as he had ap- 
yointed that day on the previous Sunday to 
heat confessions. It was suggested to me to 
supply his absence ; this | at first modestly de- 


| clined, without declaring my incapacity ; but 


being pressingly urged, and having learned that 


| it was an indulgence, my distress having pre- 


vailed over my conscience, I felt disposed to yield 
to their wishes. There are two seasons of the 
year in which it is required of every person to 
confess, that is, at Christmas and Easter; and 
for the accommodation of his parishioners, the 
priest holds a station at these times in every 
town land; as a compensation for which, he is 


| entitled to a shilling from each house on Christ- 


mas day and Easter Sunday ; but those who go 
to confession on occasions of indulgence, are 
in general obliged to pay sixpence or more each 
time. I, after having struggled for a short time 
with my conscience, took the chair at one end 
of the chapel (for there was no confession box, 
with a view of receiving the sixpences. Al 
though the day was by no means warm, I was 


























all over in a state of perspiration, palpitatin 
with fear for the consequence; however, i 
continued to sit for about an hour and a half, 
during which time I gave absolution to sixteen, 
who were to receive the sacrament on the Sun- 
day following. The penance which I enjoined 
was in general light, but in this | was not ruled 
by their guilt, for my mind was in such a state 
of agitation that I could not attend to their con- 
fessions, nor could I afterwards recollect a word 
of what I had been told. Of the sixteen whose 
confessions I had heard, twelve paid me six- 
pence a-piece, and four women brought me a 
hank of yarn each, which I declined accepting. 
There remained about ten unheard, but I had 
not courage enough to sit longer. As I was 
going out of the chapel, | was asked to go to 
christen a child, but for this also I wanted 
brass. I then proceeded with all possible speed 
to Granard, trembling for the consequence of 
my presumption. I have never since heard 
any thing respecting the confession. 

In Granard I picked up an acquaintance of 
the most versatile genius I have ever met 
with; his name was Barny Reilly. He wasa 
good classical scholar, and was originally in- 
tended for the priesthood, but his propensity to 
liquor disqualified him, and his state was as 
forlorn as my own. Having lived five years by 
his wits, he was more conversant in the ways 
of the world, of a more insinuating address, 
and a more artful schemer than I was; he had 
no other principle than generosity, for he 
would perform the most degrading office for a 
glass of whiskey, or the price of it, and share it 
afterwards with a stranger. Asa proof of his 
ingenuity, he, on one occasion, had served a 
process, which is of the nature of a summons, 
to appear at the Quarter Sessions, but no ap- 
pearance having been made, he was called 
upon to prove the service, when he swore, that 
he had left a copy in the house, and that there 
were two in it at the time. 
what age he supposed these were, he replied, 
that he could not say; but he knew that the 
youngest male had beard. This was deemed a 
good service ; yet it subsequently appeared that 
this youngest male was—a buck goat, and that 
Reilly had effected his entrance through the 
window, and hid the process, there being no 
person in the house at the time. A community 
of circumstances allied him and me. I entered 
into a partnership in his schemes; his mind, 
fertile in expedients, never failed in suggesting 
devices to supply our wants; we imposed on 
the peasantry, and exacted money from them 
in various ways. At one time we took a tour 
through the country, and passed as tithe-proc- 
tors among the farmers, who bribed us with 
money, liquor, &c. to make a partial estima- 
tion of their crops. We frequently discovered 
illicit distillations, and imposing ourselves as 
excisemen, we were bribed for passing them 
ever. On one of these occasions, Reilly, after 
having received a bribe of fourteen shillings, 
gave information to the real excise officer, for 
which he received ten shillings, whereby the 
owner was obliged to pay a second fee. This 
act I could never forgive him. In several in- 
stances we acted as tax collectors, and drivers 
for non-payment of rent ; in our mock capacity, 
we were as willing, and as sure, to receive a 


Being asked of 
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bribe for indulgence, as if our authority were 
real. Happening to be in a part of the coun- 
try where the chincough was very prevalent, 
Reilly passed himself as the seventh son of a 
seventh son, and thereby sold two pounds 
worth of his old rusty black coat, at the rate of 
sixpence an inch; the burning of any part of 
his clothes, under the noses of the patients, 
being deemed a remedy for this disease. But 
the most ingenious of all our schemes was the 
following :— 

After an absence of two months, we returned 
to Granard, where Reilly was well known 
We hired a little cabin, for two shillings a 
week, unfurnished. We required no furni- 
ture but a pot, to boil whatever we wanted, 
and straw to sleep on; these we easily pro- 
cured, and in a few days after, we took out of 
the grave a beggar man, who had died in the 
town; we tenet lhlen in the straw, and covered 
him with an old rug. This being done, Reilly 
stole away out of town, and [| circulated a re- 
port that he died, showing the old man as his 
corpse. This was easily believed ; for, although 
many came to the house, none was anxious to 
examine him; and accordingly a collection was 
instituted to bury him; he was so well known, 
that every man contributed his mite. His bed 
was burned on the next hill, according to the 
custom; not the bed that the corpse lay upon, 
for as the soul often rests in it tor some time 
after it departs from the body, a next door 
neighbour would not allow it to be burned, 
least the soul might be scorched, but he gene 
rously gave a bundle of straw as a substitute 
About twenty women assembled and cried 
over the blaze. When night came on, the 
youngsters of the town came to his wake ; they 
sung, smoked, played tricks, performed mock 
marriages, and indulged in all the merriment 
and levity that characterize the Irish wakes 
Several complained of a disagreeable smell. 
emanating from the corpse. I was glad of 
having this excuse to get rid of him quickly, 
for, hardened as | then was in the art of 
scheming, | felt myself by no means at ease on 
this occasion. Accordingly, | huddled him up 
next morning ina coftin, which cost me half-a- 
crown, and got him buried in the course of the 
day. The priest having blessed a plateful of 
clea at his own house, to be put into the grave 
was not requested to attend. All this was 
done without exciting suspicion. I cleared 
about four pounds by it. On the second night 
after, Reilly returned privately to me; and, on 
consideration, we thought it advisable to re- 
move the corpse to its original grave. This 
we effected with the utmost secrecy ; and, next 
day, he made his appearance in public, to the 
great consternation of his Majesty's subjects ; 
every person shunned him, and retired within 
doors to avoid him, imagining it to be his 
ghost. At length a young man summoned up 
courage enough to address him from a window, 
and asked him whether it was himself or his 
ghost. To this Reilly replied, according to the 
plan concerted between us after his return, 
that he had not died at all, as was imagined, 
but that being very drunk the night on which 
he was supposed to have departed, he was car 
ried off by the good people, who had substi 
tuted a log of wood in his image; that he 
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should have been kept by them for ever, were 
it not that he had two friends there who as- 
sisted in his escape. The more intelligent 
part of the people ridiculed this tale ; they ima- 
gined that Reilly had been buried alive, that 
his grave had been subsequently opened, and 
that his explanation was a mere fabrication 
The fact of his being buried so soon, favoured 
this construction. The grave was reopened, 
as we had anticipated; nothing being found 
there corroborated their opinion. It is here 
that our plan was deficient, for, in removing 
the corpse, we ought to have left the coffin, 
with a piece of wood in it, to correspond with 
Reilly's tale, instead of having buried the ori- 
ginal and modern coffins in one grave ; but, in 
the confusion, this escaped us. A great num- 
ber were satisfied with this interpretation of 
Reilly's reappearance ; but that he could have 
risen from the grave was still a mystery, which 
could not be cleared up, otherwise than by sus- 
pecting that I had been cognizant of his having 
been buried alive, and I had opened his grave 
at night. To do away with this impression, | 
went to chapel on the Sunday followimg, and 
took a solemn oath at the altar, on a bochill, 
that I had neither assisted in his resurrection, 
to it; and that | firmly be- 
circumstances of the case, 
that Reilly did and that it was 
not he that had been buried, Ke The bochill 
is a piece of bent brass, about the size of a pis- 


nor was | privy 
heved, trom all the 
not die at all, 


tol; an oath on it is considered more sacred and 
binding than a book oath. It is believed that 
if a person should torswear on the bochill, his 
mouth would be twisted round to his ear, o1 
that he would be afflicted with some visible 
unishment by the offended Deity. I| have 
seen several persons whose mouths were na- 


turally inclined te one side. I was told, and | 
n believed, that it was the efiect of per; v; 
committed through the bochill, e ther by thein- 


selves or their parents. This solemn deciara- 
tion on my part, involved the affair in greater 
mystery; even the priests, who were content 
with the other interpretation, were now much 
etoggered. But as Reilly's statement was not 
ncompatible with the ideas which the majority 
of the people entertain of the fairies, they now 
felt satistied as to the truth of it The pea- 


santry imagine, that the generality of those 
who die suddenly, particularly such as are 


drowned, are carried off by the fairies, who, in 
some parts of [reland, are called good people, 
through courtesy ; because, as these fairies are 
nvisible beings, it is possible they may be lis- 
and as they are invest- 
peasantry 


tening when spoken of; 
ed with supernatural power, the 
speak of them with respect to evade their dis- 
pleasure 

In the northern part of Ireland there are a 
great number of forts, which were erected by 
the Danes on settling there; these are sup- 
posed to be the residences of the good people 
In my younger days, whenever I had occasion 
to pass by any of them, I never ccased repeat- 
ing to myself: “God bless the good people! 
God bless the good people!’ &c., until I con- 
ceived that I was out of hearing. Whenever 
any thing is mislaid in a cabin, such as a knife 
or a needle, it is thought to have been borrow- 
ed by the good people, who will return it when 
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convenient ; but if it be detained too long, the 
owner will tie a straw round the crook which 
is used for suspending the pot over the fire, in 
order to urge it to exercise the authority which 
it is supposed to have among the good people, 
in having the article restored; nothing can 
have influence over it but a straw. If the arti- 
cle be not then immediately returned, the 
charge of having taken it is transferred from 
the good people to some other quarter. 

The banshee, whose cries are a harbinger of 
death in the family of the person who hears 
them, isa member of the good people, and is 
supposed to be some person of the family, who, 
having met with a sudden death, was carried 
off by the fairies, whereby she is invested with 
the supernatural power of foreseeing the afflic- 
tions of her friends, which she has sometimes 
tenderness enough to lament. When a child 
is along time sickly, and is not thriving, it is 
in general considered by its parents to be sup- 
posititious, that the real child had been taken 
away, and this substituted by the good people 
There are several instances of such children 
having been done away with privately. One 
of a most glaring description and revolting to 
humanity, came within my own knowledge, 
about twelve years ago, in the county of Lime- 
rick and parish of Fledamore. A boy, seven 
years old, who was looked upon by his parents 
18 supposititious, was placed naked between 
three large fires in a field, the parents and se- 
veral of the nei¢hbours assisting. The mo- 
ther addressed him to this effect: * You are not 
my child; go off to the good people whence 
you came, and restore my real child to me, or 
you shall be burned to death.” The poor child 
being a cripple, and unable to move, cried out 


“Oh! mother, dear, | am your child! Oh! 
mother, dear, | am your loving child! Save 


me,save me!" This affecting appeal in no way 
operated on these inhuman wretches, who 
looked on unmoved till dripping flowed from 
Lim. Perceiving that he would not run away 
as they expected, they at length removed him, 
but he died in a few hours after. I happened 
to be in the parish chapel the following Sun- 
day, when the Rev. Mr. Ryan denounced them 
in severe terms from the altar, and ordered 
them to come bareheaded and barefoot, covered 
with white sheets, for three Sundays, to cha- 
pel, yet the civil authorities took no cognizance 
of it; there was not even a coroner's inquest, 
although there were five magistrates within a 
mile of the place, and the fact was as notorious 
in the neighbourhood as the noon-day. Let 
the reader draw a conclusion, for I have nei- 
ther inclinction nor abilities sufficient to under- 
take the defence of the Irish magistracy. As 
this occurrence may appear incredible, on ac- 
count of its extravagance, to those who are 
not well acquainted with Ireland, | have been 
particular in giving the time and place, in 
order to afford them an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the fact. 

I have thus far digressed from my subject, 
presuming that this detail of fairyism will not 
be unacceptable to the reader. To resume :— 
Reilly's story was believed in general, and se- 
veral of the neighbours, whose friends had died 
suddenly, came to enquire of him if they were 
among the good people. His inventive getius 

















vas never at a loss for an appropriate answer. 
After having spent five months raising the 
wind in this manner, I, for the first time in 
my life, began to reflect, being hitherto gaided 
solely by impulse 
life | was leading, 
way to fortune or to fame ; 


and saw that it was not the 
for though we had 
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I felt compunction tor the | 
| for my power. 


been suceessful in our sc shemes, “what is ill | 


got is in general ill gone 
in liquor, and lived as much above our finances 
as our credit enabled us. | therefore dissolved 
partnership with Reilly, and put on a resolu- 
tion to reform. In consonance with this, I 
with much difficulty prevailed on myself to 
disburden my of its accumulated 
guilt by going to confession. The reader can 
unagine what a mass of dirty work I had to 
wade through, and with what reluctance I un- 
dertook this Augean task, having to account 
for all my thoughts, words, and deeds, since | 
had left college. Before | could get absolution | 
was obliged to confess once every week fora 
month, and ultimate ly to go to the Bishop, on 
account of the sacerdotal functions which I had 
assumed in hearing confessions in the chapel. 
Having whitewashed my conscience, | steer- 
ed my course towards Dublin, with a light heart 
uid an empty pocket, in search of a tuition as 
before: and after having made several unsuc- 
cessful ap plic ations, I ultimately succeeded in 


conscience 


engaging, for three months, on trial, with a 
magistrate in the county of Kildare, for two 


suineas, and board and lodgings, with a pro- 
mise of an increase at the end of the quarter, 
should ! give satisfaction 

This was a change from one extreme to ano- 
ther—from unbounded liberty to absolute slave- 
ry: and if the patience with which | bore it 
was not a proof of my resolution to amend, it 
at least entitled me to credit for pliancy of tem- 
per. There were three pupils placed under my 
charge, the eldest was twelve, and the young- 
est eight years old. | was desired to call them 
Master Henry, Master John, and Master 
George. 1 was not to correct nor reprove 
them, nor make free with them: to do all the 
duties of a nursery-maid. Should | act con- 
trary to these orders they were desired to com- 
plain of me. I was obliged to take my meals 
at a side-table in the parlour, while my pupils 
took theirs with the family. This was a most 
vrievous restraint on me, for | was so very 
awkward, that I did not know how to use a 
knife or fork, and was therefore a constant sub- 
ject of ridicule to them all: my language was 
a piebald compound of English and Irish, and 
whenever I spoke | was laughed at. was so 
shy that I would rather starve than ask for 
more than I was served with first. The ma- 
gistrate, who was very stingy, knew this well, 
and took advantage of it. He was too polite 
to help me plentifully, or to press me ; he often 


complimented me on the smallness of my ap- | 
| twenty apostates who had been schoolfellows 


petite, and | endeavoured to support the repu- 
tation at the expense of a lank belly. 
not even allowed the run of the kitchen, which 
was my proper element; nor to make free with 
the servants, though I was obliged to sleep in 
the same room with them. | verily believe 


that | should have starved were it not for the 
good-nature of aman servant who used to steal 
The parents spoke of me in 
47. 


potatoes for me 


Voi. VIIIL—No 


' We indulged freely | 


I was | 
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the presence of the children with contempt 
and as one of the common people. Yet, afte: 
all this, it was expected that | should induce 
my pupils to attend to their business and be- 
have with propriety, through sheer reverence 
To this treatinent | submitted 
with perfect resignation, and gave such satis- 
faction that at the end of the quarter he made 
me his clerk, and allowed me the perquisites 
arising from writing summonses and informa- 
tions, in addition to my former salary. This 
| turned to good advantage; the presents | 
used to receive from liti; gants, for inte rposing 
en their behalf, were considerable; for the 
magistrate was partially inclined towards me 
At this time of the tutorship and clerkship, I 
made about £20 a year. After having conti- 
nued in this situation for a year and a quarter, 
I entered Trinity college as a sizar 

The average number of siz: urships in T rinity 
College is about ten every year, and the num- 
ber of candidates from eighty to one hundred, 
of various ages, from sixteen to forty years ; 
the majority of whom have long experience in 
teaching. School merit alone, as far as it can 
be distinguished, succeeds; but, ceteris pari- 
bus, the preference is given to youth. The ad- 
vantages attending a sizarship, are, first, an 
exemption from the college and tutor’s fees, 
which amount to fourteen pounds a year; com- 
mons gratis for four years; besides some lu- 
erative offices and chambers, which are con- 
ferred according to merit. Independent of 
these, a sizarship is a criterion of classical at- 
tainments; it is a strong recommendation to 
tuitions and situations in schools; so that, al- 
together, it is highly desirable. Though si- 
zars are the lowest description of students in 
college, yet they are subject to nothing hu- 
miliating ; formerly they were obliged to wait 
on the fellows at dinner; but much to the 
credit of the Board, that has been latterly dis- 
pensed with, so that they are liable to no ser- 
vile duties, and have a separate table to them- 
selves. Some of the brightest ornaments of the 
Church, the Bar, and the Senate, have been of 
this class. As a proof of this, I need only — 
tion a Curran, a Plunkett, a Magee, and a Yel 
verton. ‘The encouragement and facilities for 
literary promotion held out by this university, 
polish and retine for sterling ornaments to the 
stute and to society, several of those rich but 
rude minerals of the mind, with which lreland 
abounds, and which otherwise would moulder 
away under the rust of ignorance and neglect 
It admits as students, persons of all religious 
persuasions indiscriminately ; but with the ex- 
ception of sizarships, the beneficial places are 
conferred on members of the Established 
Church alone, whereby a strong inducement 
to proselytism is held out to the poorer class, 
the majority of whom are Catholics. 

There were, in my time, in college, about 


of mine, and who were originally intended for 
the priesthood I think 1 may safely say, that 
one half of the se holarships (which average 
twelve every year) are conferred on converts 
from Catholicism. Among the facilities af 
forded by this university, it dispenses with at 
tendance on lectures, and residence within the 
college, both of which are required at Oxtord, 
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and the former at Cambridge; so that a stu- 
dent may pursue his studies where he -pleases, 
being required only to attend the quarterly 
examinations, and is not necessarily subject 


| 


to any other expenses than, as fellow com- | 


moner, £26 a year, and as pensioner, £14 


' 
After having gained a sizarship I became a 


convert to Protestantism, not from a convic- 
tion of the errors of Popery, but merely with 
a view of gaining a scholarship. I felt much 
compunction at first, but it wore away by de- 
grees, yet the principles of Catholicism were so 
deeply imprinted in my mind, that [ was still 
partial to it. When I became a little more 
enlightened, I perceived that there were many 
silly cerernonies connected with it; but though 
I deemed it less rational, | did not consider it 
less genuine on that account. In a short time 
after | had entered into college, my tutor pro- 
cured me a private tuition with a gentleman 
of respectability and fortune in the Queen's 
County, who gave me a salary of fifty pounds 
a year, with board and lodgings 
boorish as | was he admitted me to his own 
table, took great pains to refine my manners, 
and treated me with high respect. In my se- 


Rude and | 


cond year | succeeded in gaining a scholarship ; | 
whereupon my salary was raised to {60 a year. | 
After having held this tuition for three years, | 


in which time I prepared two of my pupils for 


collece 


(having tour in all.) I beeame a mem- 


ber of the Honourable Society of the King’s | 
Inns, asa student, and took up my residence | 


in college, where I enjoyed the benefits of my 
scholarship, which were chambers and com- 
mons gratis, with some other trivial perqui- 
whereupon I got tuitions in Dublin, 
I conti- 


sites; 


which brought me in £120 a year 


nued here for two years, at which period I had | 


secured all my terms in the King’s Inns, and 
taken out a bachelor's degree. 


The forms necessary for the Irish Bar are to | 


serve nine terms in the King’s Inns, Dublin, 
and eight in some of the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don 


The latter requisite is rather an unne- | 


cessary hardship on the Irish students, and | 


does not seem to be founded on reason, it only 


tends to throw difficulties in the way: it is not | 
attended with any beneficial effect, for the ma- | 


jority of the students reside no longer in Lon- 
don than while they are eating their dinners 

In compliance with this unmeaning ceremo- 
ny I came to London and entered Gray's Inn, 
it being mostly frequented by Irish students on 
account of the facility of keeping terms. In 
a few months after I got a reportership, with 
a salary of £2 10s. a week on the Morning He- 
rald. Having continued on this establishment 
for one year, | was engaged on the Morning 
Chronicle for £4 a week; I held this situation 
for three years, at which period I had realized 
about three hundred pounds (for I lived eco- 
nomically). 1} then returned to Ireland, and 
was called to the Bar. 

I have been often told that I deserved much 
credit for having raised myself from the lowest 
state in society to so respectable a profession, 
without any assistance or patronage, but [ 
could never see what claim | have to merit; 
my abilities never exceeded mediocrity, and in 
all my struggles I never experienced more hard- 
ship or privation than I should if I had acquiesced 
in my original state, so that I owe all toambition. 











Waterton’s Wanderings in South America. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine 
LINES. 
* Since all must end in that wild word, Farewell 


We met before in childhood’s years, we meet 
less gaily now, 

With secret pangs thy cheek is pale, and cloud- 
ed o'er thy brow ; 

And we must learn to wander on, o'er scenes 
of wo and pain, 

Nor ask from dark futurity if we may meet 
again 


Were friends as fond, and love as true, as dreams 
or fables tell, 

Say would their value overpay the anguish of 
farewell ? 

When too subdued to cherish hope, too wretch- 
ed to complain, 

We turn from all to weep and say, we ne'er 
shall meet again 


Yet will I hope, though shores and seas must 
hold us now apart, 

That thou may’st come in after years revived 
in form and heart ; 

Or if our lot in distant lands, life's weary round 
ordain, 

There isa land I name not here, where we may 
meet again 


Farewell, farewell; this feeble strain is all un- 
worthy thee, 

But gloom and care have fettered now this 
fancy once so free ; 

Yet would I brave a world’s reproach, or brook 
a world’s disdain, 

To hail thee on that joyous day when we shal! 


y 


meet again Z 


From the London Magazine 


WATERTON'S WANDERINGS 
SOUTH AMERICA.’ 


IN 


Tue extracts from this work which appeared 
occasionally in the newspapers, conveyed to us 
a very erroneous idea of its character, and we 
took it up—we will not mince the matter—with 
the expectation of finding it somewhat in the 
Munchausen vein. There are certainly two or 
three surprising adventures in the book, and as 
they are recounted with a studied quaintness, 
in imitation of the style of the old travellers, 
they remind us very strongly of the various 
amusing little satires on invention which have 
been composed in the manner of those worthies. 
We were struck in these adventures by the free 
use of the first person, which is also so conspi- 
cuous in the histories of certain voyagers whom 
we do not care to name in the same page with 
Mr. Waterton; the first person is with them 
always first in every affair where danger is to 





* Wanderings in South America, the North- 
west of the United States, and the Antilles, &c 
By Charles Waterton, Esq. 4to. London, Yaw- 
man, 1826 




















be incurred, and honour and glory are to be ac- 
quired. So it is with Mr. Waterton in some 
two or three tustles with serpents, and there- 
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fore, with the rashuess and infirmity of judg- | 
ment by which London Magazine writers, as | 


well as the rest of mankind, are occasionally led 
astray, we ranked our author in our own minds 
with those historians who do not discriminate 
with sufficient nicety between their own facul- 
ties of memory and invention. It was a foolish 
and a wicked thing in us to come to this false 
conclusion on such insufficient evidence, but we 
repent it—and can we say more - 

We had not read six pages of Mr.Waterton’s 
book indeed before we discovered our error, and 
found that we had fallen into excellent hands 
(we trust that his book will return the compli- 
ment, and say as much of us). In recording his 
wanderings in South America he affects the 
quaint old style it is true, but with the style he 
has caught the spirit of some of our ancient and 
amiable egotists, and that spirit is a very de- 
lightful one, for it is the spirit of goodness 
which leads the writer to view every living 
thing, however mean its place in the seale of 
the creation, not only with a tolerant, but a 
kindly feeling, and to discover some claim on 
our sympathies in the most repulsive and de- 
spised creatures. Mr. Waterton is a naturalist, 
and a fine critic he is on nature's works, for he 
funds beauties in all her productions, and not 
only finds them himself but makes us see and 
feel them too. He has also in perfection that 
attribute which should be inseparable from the 

ritical capacity, the love of justice ; and this 
sentiment has prompted him to vindicate from 
aspersion the characters of some creatures 
which have laboured under the unmerited ill 
report of man. He has put the characters of 
the woodpecker, the goat-sucker, and the sloth 
right with the world ; and he has even given a 
good word to the vulture: he has done more, 
but these we name because we sha! show how 
he has laboured in the cause of these traduced 
creatures ; and if the reader can smile at the 
earnestness of his zeal without respecting the 
benevolent feeling whence it springs, and ad- 
miring the skill of the advocacy, he is not wor- 
thy of the treat which we are going to set before 
him. For our parts we are free to confess that, 


in our judgment, if Mr.Waterton’s Wanderings | 
| would not have drawn the foregoing conciusions; 


in South America had produced nothing but his 
vindication of the sloth, he would on this score 
alone have deserved well of the universe, and 
merited a vote of thanks from nature for his 
labours in behalf of one of her belied creatures. 
Conceive, that for centuries man has been ca- 
lumniating the sloth, and that now for the first 
time we are taught our error, and learn that 
this bye-word for indolence is in fact a most 
active animal—that is, after a sort. The sloth, 
indeed, in some respects may be resembled to an 
Irish peasant, for he lives on the rudest and the 
scantiest nourishment, is never easy in a sinooth 
path, and never busy but in a breeze. We make 
no apology for plunging in medias res, and com- 
ing at once to Mr. Waterton’s vindication of 
the sloth, because the natural history of South 
America is the staple of our author's book, and 
we cannot give a better specimen than that 
which we now subjoin of the delightful manner 
in which he communicates to us the results of 
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his inquiries in this interesting province of sci- 
ence. 

“ This is the native country of the sloth. His 
looks, his gestures, and his cries, all conspire to 
entreat you to take pity on him. These are the 
only weapons of defence which nature hath 

iven him. While other animals assemble in 
Cole or in pairs, range through these bound- 
less wilds, the sloth is solitary, and alinost sta- 
tionary; he cannot escape from you. It is said, 
his piteous moans make the tiger relent, and 
turn out of his way. Do not then level your 
gun at him, or pierce him with a poisoned ar- 
row; he has never hurt one living creature. A 
few leaves, and those of the commonest und 
coarsest kind, are all he asks for his support. On 
comparing him with other animals, you would 
say that you could perceive deficiency, deform- 
ity, and superabundance in his composition. 
He has no cutting teeth, and though four sto- 
machs, he still wants the long intestines of ru- 
minating animals. He has only one interior 
aperture, as in birds. He has no soles to his teet, 
nor has he the power of moving his toes sepa- 
rately. His hair is flat, and puts you in mind 
of grass withered by the wintry blast. His legs 
are too short; they appear deformed by the 
manner in which they are joined to the body, 
and when he is on the ground, they seem as if 
only calculated to be of use in climbing trees 
He has forty-six ribs, while the elephant only 
has forty; and his claws are disproportionably 
long. Were you to mark down upon a gradu- 
ated scale, the different claims to superiority 
amongst the four footed animals, this poor, ill- 
formed creature's claim would be the last upon 
the lowest degree.'"—(P.2.) *** * * * 

“Let us turn our attention to the sloth, whose 
native haunts have hitherto been so little known 
and probably little looked into. Those who have 
written on this singular animal have remarked 
that he is in a perpetual state of pain, that he 
is proverbially slow in his movements, that he is 
a prisoner in space, and that as soon as he has 
consumed all the leaves of the tree upon which 
he had mounted, he rolls himself up in the form 
of a ball, and then falls to the ground. This is 
not the case. 

“ If the naturalists who have written the his- 
tory of the sloth had gone into the wilds, in 
order to examine his haunts and economy, they 


they would have learned, that though all other 
quadrupeds may be described while resting on 
the ground, the sloth is an exeeption to this 
rule, and that his history must be written while 
he is in the tree. 

“ This singular animal is destined by nature 
to be produced, to live and to die in the trees, 
and to do justice to him, naturalists must exa- 
mine him in this his upper element. He is a 
searce and solitary animal, and being good 
food, he is never allowed to escape. He inha 
bits remote and gloomy forests, where snakes 
take up their abode, and where cruelly stinging 
ants and scorpions, and swamps and innumera- 
ble thorny shrubs and bushes, obstruct the steps 
of civilized man. Were you to draw yourown 
conclusions from the descriptions which have 
been given of the sloth, you would probably 
suspect that no naturalist had actually gone 
into the wilds with the fixed determination to 





find him ont and examine his haunts, and see 


whether nature has committed any blunder in | 


the formation of this extraordinary creature, 
which appears to us so forlorn and miserable, 
so ill put together, and so totally unfit to enjoy 
the blessings which have been so bountifully 
given to the rest of animated nature; for, as it 
has formerly been remarked, he has no soles to 
his feet, and he is evidently ill at ease when he 
tries to move on the ground. and it is then that 
he looks up in your face with a countenance 
that says, * Have pity on me, for I am in pain 
and sorrow 

* It mostly happens that Indians and Negroes 
are the people who catch the sloth, and bring 
it to the white man: hence it may be conjec- 
tured that the erroneous accounts we have 
hitherto had of the sloth, have not been penned 
down with the slightest mtention to mislead 
the reader, or give him an exaggerated history, 
but that these errors have naturally arisen by 
examining the sloth in those places where na- 
ture never intended he should be exhibited. 

“ However, we are now in his own domain 
Man but little frequents these thick and noble 
forests, which extend far and wide on every 
side of us. This, then, is the proper place to go 
in quest of the sloth. We will first take a near 
view of him. By obtaming a knowledge of his 
anatomy, we shall be enabled to account for his 
movements hereafter, when we see him in his 
proper haunts. His fore legs, or, more correctly 


speaking, his arms, are apparently much too | 


long, while his hind legs are very short, and 
look as if they could be bent almost tothe shape 
of a corkserew. Both the fore and hind legs, 
by their form, and by the manner in which they 
are joined to the body, are quite incapacitated 
from acting in a perpendicular direction, or in 
supporting it on the earth, as the bodies of other 
quadrupeds are supported, by their legs. Hence, 
when you place him on the floor, his belly 
touches the ground. Now, granted, that he 
supported himself on his legs like other animals, 
nevertheless he would be in pain, for he has no 
soles to his feet, and his claws are very sharp 
and long, and curved; so that, were his body 
supported by his feet, it would be by their ex- 
tremities, just as your body would be were you 
to throw yourself on all-fours, and try to sup- 
port it on the ends of your toes and fingers—a 
trying position. Were the floor of glass, or of a 
polished surface, the sloth would actually be 
quite stationary : but asthe ground is generally 
rough, with little protuberances upon it, such as 
stones, or roots of grass, &c., this just suits the 
sloth, and he moves his fore legs in all directions 
in order to find something to lay hold of; and 


when he has sueceeded, he pulls himself forward, | 


and is thus enabled to travel onwards, but at 
the same time in so tardy and awkward a man- 
ner, as toacquire him the name of sloth 

“ Indeed his looks and gestures evidently 
betray his uncomfortable situation; and as a 
sigh every now and then escapes hum, we may 
be entitled to conclude that he is actually in 
pain 

* Some years ago | kept a sloth in my room 
for several months. I often took him out of the 
house. and placed him upon the ground, in order 
to have an opportunity of observing his motions 
If the ground were rough. he would pull him- 
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| self forwards, by means of his fore legs, at a 
pretty good pace, and he invariably shaped his 
| course towards the nearest tree. But if I put 
him upon a smooth and well-trodden part of the 
road, he appeared to be in trouble and distress 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair 
and after getting all his legs in a line upon the 
topmost part of it, he would hang there for 
hours together, and often, with a low and in- 
ward ery, would seem to invite me to take no- 
tice of him.” 
The sloth in its wild state, spends its whole 
life in the trees. and never leaves them but 
through force or accident. An all-rulmg Pro- 
vidence has ordered man to tread on the surface 
of the earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse 
of the skies, and the monkey and squirrel to in- 
habit the trees: still these may change their 
relative situations without feeling much incon 
venience : but the sloth is doomed to spend his 
whole life in the trees; and what is more extra 
ordinary, not upon the branches, like the squir 
| rel and the monkey, but under them He 
moves suspended from the branch, he rests 
suspended trom it, and he sleeps suspended 
from it. To enable him to do this, he must 
have a very different formation from that ot 
any other known quadruped 
“Hence, his seemingly bungled conforma 
tion is at once accounted for; and in lieu of the 
sloth leading a painful life, and entailing a me 
| lancholy and miserable existence on its proge- 
ny, it is but fair to surmise that it just enjoys 
life as much as any other animal, and that its 
extraordinary formation and singular habits are 
but further proofs to engage us to admure the 
wonderful works of Omnipotence 

“It must be observed, that the sloth does 
not hang head downwards like the vampire 
When asleep, he supports himself on a branch 
parallel] tothe earth. He first seizes the branch 
with one arm, and then with the other; and 
after that, brings up both his legs, one by one, 
to the same branch; so that all four are in a 
line: he seems perfectly at rest in this position 
Now, had he a tail, he would be at a loss te 
know what to do with it in this position: were 
he to draw it up within his legs, it would in- 
terfere with them; and were he to let it hang 
down it would become the sport of the winds 
| Thus his deficiency of tail ts a benefit to him; 
it is merely an apology for a tail, scarcely ex- 
ceeding an inch and a half in length 

“] observed when he was climbing, he never 
used his arms both together, but first one and 
then the other, and so on alternately. There 
| is a singularity in his hair, different from that 
| of all other animals, and, [ believe, hitherto 
unnoticed by naturalists; his hair is thick and 
} coarse at the extremity, and gradually tapers 
to the root, where it becomes fine as the finest 
spider's web. His fur has so much the hue of 
the moss which grows on the branches of the 
| trees, that it is very difficult to make him out 
| when he is at rest 
* The male of the three-toed sloth has a lon- 

gitudinal bar of very fine black hair on his 
| back, rather lower than the shoulder blades 
| 








* By this action the sloth signified, as plainly 
as a sloth can signify any thing, the manner of 
| life which was agreeable to him. —Rer 




















on each side of this black bar there is a space | 
of yellow hair, equally fine; it has the appear- | 
ance of being pressed into the body, and looks 
exactly as if it had been singed. If we exa- 
mine the anatomy of his fore legs, we shall im- 
inediately perceive by their firm and muscular 
texture, how very capable they are of support- 
ing the pendent weight of his body, both in 
climbing and at rest; and, instead of pronounc- 
ing them a bungled composition, as a celebrated 
naturalist has done, we shall consider them as 
remarkably well calculated to perform their 
extraordinary functions 

“As the sloth is an inhabitant of forests 
within the tropics, where the trees touch each 
other in the greatest profusion, there seems to | 
be no reason why he should confine himself to 
one tree alone for food, and entirely strip it of | 
its leaves. During the many years I have 
ranged the forests, | have never seen a tree in 
such a state of nudity; indeed | would hazard a 
conjecture, that, by the time the animal had 
finished the last of the old leaves, there would 
be a new crop on the part of the tree he had 
stripped first, ready for him to begin again, so 
quick is the process of vegetation in these 
countries. 

“There is a saying amongst the Indians, 
that when the wind blows, the sloth begins to 
travel. In calm weather he remains tranquil, 
probably not liking to cling to the brittle ex- 
tremity of the branches, lest they should break 
with him in passing from one tree to another ; 
but as soon as the wind rises, the branches of 
the neighbouring trees become interwoven, 
and then the sloth seizes hold of them, and 
pursues his journey in safety. There is seldom 
an entire day of calm in these forests. The 
trade wind generally sets in about ten o'clock 
in the morning, and thus the sloth may set off 
after breakfast, and get a considerable way be- 
fore dinner. He travels at a good round pace ; 
and were you to see him pass from tree to tree, 
as I have done, you would never think of call- 
ing him a sloth. 

“Thus it would appear that the different his- 
tories we have of this quadruped are erroneous 
on two accounts: first, that the writers of them, 
deterred by difficulties and local annoyances, 
have not paid sufficient attention to hun in his 
native haunts; and secondly, they have de- 
scribed him in a situation in which he was 
never intended by nature to cut a figure, I 
mean on the ground. The sloth is as much at 
a loss to proceed on his journey upon a sinooth 
and level floor, as a man would be who had 
to walk a mile in stilts upon a line of feather 
beds. 

“ One day, as we were crossing the Essequi- 
bo, I saw a large two-toed sloth on the ground 
upon the bank; how he had got there nobody 
could tell: the Indian said he had never sur- 
prised a sloth in such a situation before; he 
would hardly have come there to drink, for 
both above and below the place, the branches 
of the trees touched the water, and afforded 
him an easy and safe access to it Be this as 
it may, though the trees were not above twenty 
yards from him, he could not make his way 
through the sand time enough to escape before 
we landed. As soon as we got up to him he 
threw himself upon his back. and defended 
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himself in gallant style with his fore legs 
‘Come, poor fellow, said I to him, ‘if thou 
hast got into a hobble to-day thou shalt not 
suffer for it: Ill take no advantage of thee in 
misfortune ; the forest is large enough both for 
thee and me to rove in: go thy ways up above, 
and enjoy thyself in these endless wilds ; it is 
nore than probable thou wilt never have ano- 
ther interview with man. So, fare the well.’ 
On saying this, I took up a long stick which 
was lying there, held it for him to hook on, and 
then conveyed him to a high and stately mora 
He ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in 
about a minute he was almost at the top of the 


| tree. He now went off in a side direction, and 


caught hold of the branch of a neighbouring 
tree; he then proceeded towards the heart of 
the forest, | stood looking on, lost in amaze- 
ment at his singular mode of progress. | fol- 
lowed him with my eye til the intervening 
branches closed in betwixt us; and then I lost 
sight for ever of the two-toed sloth. I was 
going to add, that I never saw a sloth take to 
his heels in such earnest ; but the expression 
wil not do, for the sloth has no heels."—(P 
161-169.) 

Now, reader, confess that you are the wiser 
and the better, that you are informed more cor- 
rectly, and think more justly of the sloth, and 
that you admire the ability of his advocate, 
who has so interested us in the economy of his 
hitherto contemned little client. Nothing can 
be more skilful than this defence. First the 
sloth is brought before us in a posture to touch 
our compassion, he is placed on the earth, the 
theatre of man’s and sloth’s sorrow, and his 
troubles are made to speak in his countenance, 
“ have pity on me, for lam in painand sorrow ;" 
he is as much perplexed by the smoothness of 
his terrestrial path as we bipeds are by the 
roughness of ours; he is like an Irishman in 
London, he lacks congenial difficulties, and 
cannot make his way comfortably for want of 
rude encounters—there is nothing for him to 
struggle with ; his parts are destined for rough 
places, and he pines in the plane; Nature did 
not fashion him for a polished state of things, 
she placed him in pathless forests, and, seeing 
how bad the travelling was, and the probability 
of a capsize, she ordained, with a view to the 
consistency of his carriage, that he should 
upset for a journey and scramble away from 
twig to twig belly upwards. When then he is 
shown to us on the earth back upwards, he is 
obviously in an unhappy false position, by no 
means suited to a sloth’s abilities, and his awk- 
ward distress touches our compassion. It is 
then proved to us that we have given him a 
bad name merely because we have observed 
him out of his element; man has, with his ac- 
customed rashness, belied him because he met 
with him out of his proper sphere of action 
The author shows us how great the sloth is 
when in his proper station, the forest ; and how 
actively he bestirs him, when the wind blows, 
in making a passage from one tree to another ; 
as busy, as the sailors say, as the devil ina gale 
of wind, but more innocent. When we read 
these things we cannot choose but confess that 
the despised sloth has both parts and industry, 
and we conceive a sort of kindness for so griev 
ously traduced, and so really enterprising atra 





; 
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veller 
eued one of God's creatures from the calumny 
of man’s tongue! 

But our author's successful labours in the 
behalf of the belied creation are not confined to 
our now respected friend the sloth. The wood- 
pecker is under weighty obligations to Mr. Wa- 
terton, who has written for him this powerful, 
argumentative, and eloquent appeal to man’s 
reason and justice :— 

“ It is said, if you once give a dog a bad name, 





whether innocent or guilty, the never loses it. | 
It sticks close to him wherever he goes. He | 


has many a kick, and many a blow to bear on ac- 
count of it; and there is nobody to stand up 
for him. The woodpecker is little better off. 
The proprietors of woods in Europe have long 
accused him of injuring their timber, by boring 
holes in it and letting in the water, whichsoon 
rots it. The colonists in America have the 


same complaint against him. Had he the power | 


of speech, which Ovid's birds possessed in days 
of yore, he could soon make a defence. ‘ Mighty 
lord of the woods, he would say to man, ‘ why do 
you wrongfully accuse me ? Why do you hunt 
me up and down to death for an imaginary of- 
fence’ I have never spoiled a leaf of your pro- 
perty, much less your wood. Your merciless 
shot strikes me at the very time ] am doing you 
aservice. But your short-sightedness will not 
let you see it, or your pride is above examining 
closely the actions of so insignificant a little bird 
as | am. If there be that spark of feeling in your 
breast, which they say man possesses, or ought 
to possess, above all other animals, do a poor 
injured creature a little kindness, and watch 
me in your woods only for one day. I never 
wound your healthy trees. I should perish for 
want in the attempt. The sound bark would 
easily resist the force of my bill, and were I 
even to pierce through it, there would be no- 
thing inside that I could fancy, or my stomach 
digest. I often visit them, it is true, but a knock 
or two convince me that I must go elsewhere 
for support ; and were you to listen attentively to 
the sound which my bill causes, you would know 
whether I am upon a healthy or an unhealthy 
tree. Wood and bark are not my food. I live en- 
tirely upon the insects which have already form- 
edalodgment in the distempered tree. When the 
sound informs me that my prey is there, I la- 
bour for hours together, till I get at it: and by 
consuming it for my own support, I prevent its 
further depredations in that part. Thus, I dis- 
cover for you your hidden and unsuspected foe, 
which has been devouring your wood in such 
secrecy, that you had not the least suspicion it 
was there. The hole which I make, in order 
to get at the pernicious vermin, will be seen 
by you as you pass under the tree. I leave it 
as a signal, to tell you, that your tree has al- 
ready stood too long. It is past its prime. Mil- 
lions of insects, engendered by disease, are 
preying upon its vitals. Ere long it will fall a 
log in useless ruins. Warned by this loss, cut 
down the rest in time, and spare, O spare the 
unoffending woodpecker.’ —(P. 131-132.) 
After this we grieve to say that in page 138 
we find our author laming himself in pursuit of 
a red-headed woodpecker, at which he had not 


been able (how shall we write it *) to get a shot. 
Alas! the scoffers will lay hold of this little in- | 








Honour to Mr. Waterton who has res- | consistency, and urge Mr. Waterton s practice 


against his pleadings. But let them observe 
that our onibee is a naturalist, and he kills for 
the love of stuffing—not stuffing in the alder- 
manic sense of the word, or in Mrs. Glasse’s 
sense of crumbs of bread, egg, and sweet herbs, 
but stuffing forthe British Museum—he shoots 
one bird for the honour and glory of its species 

We now cite the vindication of the goat- 
sucker ;— 

“The harmless, unoffending goat-sucker, 
from the time of Aristotle down to the present 
day, has been in disgrace with man. Father 
has handed down to son, and author to author, 
that this nocturnal thief subsists by milking the 
flocks. Poor injured little bird of night, how 
sadly hast thou suffered, and how foul a stain 
has inattention to facts put upon thy character 
Thou hast never robbed man of any part of his 
property, nor deprived the kid of a drop of milk. 

“When the moon shines bright, you may 
have a fair opportunity of examining the goat 
sucker. You will see it close by the cows, goats, 
and sheep, jumping up every now and then un- 
der their beilies. Approach a little nearer—he 
is not shy, ‘he fears no danger, for he knows 
no sin. See how the nocturnal flies are tor- 
menting the herd, and with what dexterity he 
Springs up and catches them as fast they alight 
on the belly, legs, and udder of the animal 
Observe how quiet they stand, and how sensi- 
ble they seem of his good offices, for they nei- 
ther strike at him, nor hit him with their tail, 
nor tread on him, nor try to drive him away as 
an uncivil intruder. Were you to dissect him, 
and inspect his stomach, you would find no milk 
there. [tis full of the fles which have been 
annoying the herd."—(P. 139-140.) 

If we were a goat-sucker, as the ell-and-a- 
quarter-long writer of huckaback inthe Morn 
ing Herald would say,* we should not relish 
that challenge to dissection. It reminds one 
too much of the judgment of Bajazet. A wo- 
man having charged one of his officers with 
goat-sucking, or in other words, stealing her 
milk, Bajazet questioned the fellow as to the 
fact, which he stoutly denied, asserting that he 
had not tasted milk that day. “We will soon 
see that,” said Bajazet, “and ascertain your 
guilt or innocence beyond a shadow of doubt 
Cut open his stomach, guards, and see what 
there is in it.’ The experiment, as it happen- 
ed, proved the justness of the accusation 
This shows a very inquisitive turn of mind 
and searching spirit in Bajazet, but it must be 
confessed that he discovered more curiosity 
about the truth than concern for the justness of 
the case ; for if the fellow had been innocent, 
like Mr. Waterton’s goat-suckers, the test would 
have been any thing but satisfactory to his per- 
sonal feelings. 

Our traveller made four journeys in South 
America. His first journey was through De 
merara and Essequibo ; and his objects, as he 
informs us, were to collect a quantity of the 
wourali poison, and to penetrate the inland 
frontier of Portuguese Guiana. A great and 





* For,“ If we were the House of Commons ; 
“If we were the King and Parliament;” “ Ii 
we were Mr. Canning; and such modes o! 
speech, see the Morning Herald, passim. 























interesting part of the commencement of the 
book is filled with accounts of the extraordinary 
poison we have mentioned, which it seems is 
made in the most deadly perfection in the wilds 
where our author sought it. This poison has 
long been known to naturalists, and has been 
described by the various European systems of 
Toxicology under the name of the woorara 
poison. It appears to be a compound extract 
of several plants, but its activity probably de- 
pends upon one alone, which, according to Dr 

Bancroft, belongs to a species of climbing 
shrub; and this ts corroborated by the testimo- 
ny of our traveller, who also confirms, ina very 
remarkable manner, the effects which the dif- 
ferent writers on the subject have attributed to 
this deadly preparation. There are few sub- 
jeets in natural history more interesting and 
extraordinary than the various modes by which 
life is destroyed by poisons; and we have been 
much struck with the luminous arrangement 
which Dr. Paris has given to these agents in the 
last edition of his Pharmacologia,a work abound- 
ing with information, and deservedly of the 
very highest authority. He divides all poisons 
into four classes, namely:—Ist. Those which 
act primarily through the medium of the nerves, 
without being absorbed, or exciting any local 

inflammation. Of this class there are two or- 
ders; the one comprehending those poisons | 
which so affect the nervous system as to para- | 
lyse the muscles of respiration and thus to kill 
by suffocation ; the other, those which act on the 
heartand destroy by syncope. The second class 
contains those which act through the medium of 
the circulation ; and to this division the woorara 
or wourali evidently belongs ; it appears to enter 
the circulating current through the veins, and 
not as some have supposed, through the absor- 
bents. This has been placed beyond a doubt 
by the experiments of Mr. Brodie, related in 
the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
Is11. Hetied the thoracic duct of a dog a lit- 
tle before its entrance into the veins; the woo- 
rara was then applied to a wound in the poste- 
rior extremities, and produced all the symp- 
toms of poisoning. It was ascertained, on open- 
ing the body, that the communication had been 
completely interrupted in the thoracic duct. In 
another experiment the woorara was applied to | 
the inferior extremity, and the limb was strong- 

ly tied above to prevent all ¢ommunication by 

means of the blood vessels. The animal in this 

ease did not experience any of the effects pe- 

culiar to this poison—it remained unharmed. 

It is evident, therefore, that the woorara is ab- 

sorbed by the veins, and is thus brought into 

contact with the brain, which is thereby ren- 

dered incapable of affording the necessary sup- 

ply of nervous influence to the muscles of re- | 
spiration, in consequence of which, the animal 

dies from suffocation. The heart is not affect- | 
ed. It therefore follows, that if the action of 
the lungs can be supported by artificial means, 
until the brain can recover from the effects of 
the poison, the anima] may be preserved. An 
experiment of M. Orfila, in which an animal | 
was restored by the artificial inflation of the | 
lungs, has established this position. Our tra- 

veller appears to have been aware of this reme- 

dy, for he mentions inflation of the lungs under 

the head of antidotes; indeed, all his observa- 
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tions and experiments tend to confirm the opi- 
nions which have already obtained concerning 
the nature of this poison. In the third class 
of poisons Dr. Paris has included those which 
enter the circulation, and act exclusively upon 
the spinal marrow without directly affecting 
the functions of the brain. In this case the 
animal dies in a state of spasmodic convulsion 
The celebrated poison of ; a kills in this man- 
ner. His fourth class embraces all those cor- 


rosive substances which produce abrasion of 


the alimentary canal, and kill by exciting in- 
flammation and gangrene. 

We shall now proceed to extract a short his- 
tory of the wourali (commonly called the woo- 
rara) poison, from the pages of Mr. Waterton ; 
and it will be seen that the results of his expe- 
riments accord exactly, in all essential parti- 
culars, with those which have been made in 
Europe. 

“In the extreme wilds of Demerara and Es 
sequibo, far away from any European settle- 
ment, there is a tribe of Indians who are known 
by the name of Macoushi. 

“Though the wourali poison is used by all 
the South American savages betwixt the Ama 
zons and the Oroonoque, still this tribe make it 
stronger than any of the rest. The Indians ip 
the vicinity of the Rio Negro are aware of this 
and come to the Macoushi country to purchase 
it. 

“Much has been said concerning this fata! 
and extraordinary poison. Some have affirmed 
that its effects are almost instantaneous, pro- 
vided the minutest particle of it mixes with the 
blood ; and others again, have maintained that 
it is not strong enough to kill an animal of the 
size and strength of a man. The first have 
erred by lending a too willing ear to the mar 
vellous, and believing assertions without suffi 
cient proof.”’—(P. 50.) 

Mr. Waterton goes on to demonstrate, per 
haps rather unnecessarily, that the Indians are 
not to be credited in all they say of the virtues 
of the poison ; and he tells us, by way of exam- 
ple, the story of an Indian who assured him 
that he had seen a man killed in battle instan- 
taneously, by the touch of an arrow poisoned 
with this preparation ; but, on cross examina- 
tion, it turned out that the slain man had been 
pierced completely through the heart! Others 
again, who have maintained that the poison is 
not of the strength to kill animals of the size 
of man, have, in Mr. Waterton’s opinion, been 
misled by disappointment, (an odd word for the 
occasion, though the right one,) caused by 
their not having taken the proper care of the 
poisoned arrows, or by their trying the experi 
ments with inferior poisons. With damp, for 
instance, the poison is said to lose its force, and 
to turn soft and mouldy, so that it will not en- 
ter the flesh with the arrow, but will remain at 
the mouth of the wound. 

The composition is thus deseribed ; many of 
the ingredients are, we conceive, thrown in 
merely to mystify the chemical operation, and 
to give it the appearance of a sort of charm : 

“ A day or two before the Macoushi Indian 
prepares his poison, he goes into the forest in 
quest of the ingredients. A vine grows in these 
wilds, which is called wourali. it is from this 
that the poison takes its name, and it is the 
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principal ingredient 
enough of this, he digs up a root of a very bit- 
ter taste, ties them together, and then looks 
about for two kinds of bulbous plants, which 
contain a green and glutinous juice. He fills a 
little quake, which he carries on his back, with 
the stalks of these ; and lastly, ranges up and 


down till he finds two species of ants. One of 


them is very large and black, and so venomous 
that its sting produces a fever; it is most com- 
monly to be met with on the ground. The other 
is alittle red ant, which stings like a nettle, 
and generally has its nest under the leaf of a 
shrub. After obtaining these, he has no more 
need to range the forest 

‘A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper 
is used: but this he has already planted round 
his hut The pounded fangs of the Labarri 
snake, and those of the Counacouchi, are like- 
wise added. These he commonly has in store, 
for when he kills a snake, he generally extracts 
the fangs, and keeps them by him 

“Having thus found the necessary ingre- 
dients, he scrapes the wourali vine and bitter 
root into thin shavings. and puts them into a 
kind of colander made of leaves; this he holds 
over an earthen pot, and pours water on the 
shavings: the liquor which comes through has 
the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient 
quantity has been procured, the shavings are 
thrown aside. He then bruises the bulbous 


stalks, and squeezes a proportionate quantity of 


their juice through his hands into the pot 
Lastly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, and pepper, are 
bruised, and thrown into it. It is then placed 
on a slow fire, and as it boils, more of the juice 
of the wourali is added. according as it may be 


found necessary, and the scum is taken off 


with a leaf; it remains on the fire till reduced 
to a thick syrup of a deep brown colour. As 
soon as it has arrived at this state, a few ar- 
rews are poisoned with it, to try its strength 
It it answer the expectations, It ts poured out 
into a calabash, or little pot, of Indian manu- 
facture, which is carefully covered with a cou- 
ple of leaves, and over them a piece of deer's 
skin, tied round with a cord. They keep it in 
the most dry part of the hut; and from tune to 
time, suspend it over the fire, to counteract the 
effects of dampness 

We now come to the effects. Death, ac- 
cording to our author, is caused almost imme- 
diately by this poison, but it is a death witheut 
pain or struggle ; the stricken animal languish- 
es into a sleep. “The wourali poison,” says 
Mr. Waterton, “ destroys life's action so gently 
that the victim appears to be in no pain what- 


ever; and probably, were the truth known, it | 


When he has procured | 


again, he fell over on his side. His eye imme 

diately became fixed, and though his extremi- 
ties every now and then shot convulsively, he 
never showed the least desire to raise up his 
head. His heart fluttered much from the time 
he laid down, and at intervals beat very strong, 


| then stopped for a moment or two, and then 


beat again; and continued faintly beating se- 
veral minutes, after every other part of his 
body seemed dead 

“In a former experiment upon the dog, some 
faint resistance on the part of nature was ob 
served, as if existence struggled for superi 
ority: but in the following instance of the sloth, 
life sunk in death without the least apparent 
contention, without a cry, without a struggle, 
and without a groan. This was an ai, or three- 
toed sloth. It was in the possession of a gen- 
tleman who was collecting curiosities. He 
wished to have it killed, in order to preserve 
the skin, and the wourali poison was resorted 
to as the easiest death 

“Of all animals. not even the toad and tor- 
toise excepted, this poor ill-formed creature is 
the most tenacious of life. It exists long after 
it has received wounds which would have de 
stroyed any other animal; and it may be said 
on seeing a mortally wounded sloth, that life 
disputes with death every inch of flesh in its 
body 

“ The ai was wounded in the leg, and put 
down on the floor about two feet from the ta- 
ble; it contrived to reach the leg of the table, 
and fastened itself on it, as if wishful to ascend 
But this was its last advancing step; life was 
ebbing fast, though imperceptibly; nor could 


| this singular production of nature, which has 


feels none, saving the momentary smart at the | 


time the arrow enters 

“Its strength was proved on a middle-sized 
dog. He was wounded in the thigh, in order 
that there might be no possibility of touching 
a vital part. In three or four minutes he began 


been formed of a texture to resist death ina 
thousand shapes, make any stand against the 
wourall poison 

First, one fore leg let go its hold, and drop- 
ped down motionless by its side ; the other gra- 
dually did the same. The fore legs having 
now lost their strength, the sloth slowly dou- 
bled its body, and placed its head betwixt its 
hind legs, which still adhered to the table ; but 
when the poison had affected these also, it sunk 
to the ground, but sunk so gently, that you 
could not distinguish the movement from an 
ordinary motion; and had you been ignorant 
that it was wounded with a poisoned arrow, 
you would never have suspected that it was 
dying. Its mouth was shut, nor had any froth 
or saliva collected there. There was no sub- 
sultus tendinum, or any visible alteration in its 
breathing. During the tenth minute from the 
time that it was wounded, it stirred, and that 
was all; and the minute after, life’s spark went 
out 

“From the time the poison began to operate, 


you would have conjectured that sleep was 


to be affected, smelt at every little thing on the | 


ground around him, and looked wistfully at the 
wounded part. Soon after this he staggered, 


laid himself down, and never rose more. He 
barked once, though not as if in pain. His 
voice was low and weak, and in a second at- 
tempt it quite failed him. He now put his 
head betwixt his fore legs, and raising it slowly 


overpowering it, and you would have exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Pressit que jacentem, dulcis et alta quies, 
placideque simillima morti 

“There are now two positive proofs of the 
effect of this fatal poison, viz. the death of the 
dog, and that of the sloth. But these animals 
were nothing remarkable for size; and the 
strength of the poison in large animals might 
yet be doubted, were it not for what follows. 

“A large well-fed ox, from nine hundred toa 
thousand pounds weight, was tied to a stake 


























by a rope sufficiently long to allow him to move 
to and fro. Having no large concourite spikes 
at hand, it was necessary, on account of his su- 
perior size, to put three wild hog arrows into 
him; one was sent into each thigh, just above 
the hock, in order to avoid wounding a vital 
part, and the third was shot transversely into 
the extremity of the nostril 

“The poison seemed to take effect in four 
minutes. Conscious as though he would fall, 
the ox set himself firmly on his legs, and re- 
mained quite still in the same place, till about 
the fourteenth minute, when he smelled the 
ground, and appeared as if inclined to walk. 
He advanced a pace or two, staggered and fell, 
and remained extended on his side, with his 
head on the ground. His eye, a few minutes 
ago so bright and lively, now became fixed and 
dim ; and though you put your hand close to it 
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, he blows, there are fastened two teeth of the 
| acouri, and these serve him for a sight. Silent 
| and swift the arrow flies, and seldom fails to 
pierce the object at which it is sent. Somer 
times the wounded bird remains in the same 
tree where it was shot, and in three minutes 
falls down at the Indian's feet. Should he take 
wing, his flight is of short duration, and the In 
dian, following the direction he has gone, is 
sure to find him dead. 


“Tt is natural to imagine that, when a slight 
wound only is inflicted, the game will make its 
escape. Far otherwise; the wourali poison 
almost instantaneously mixes with blood or 
water, so that if you wet your finger and dash 
it along the poisoned arrow in the quickest 





as if to give him a blow, he never closed his | 


eyelid. 

“His legs were convulsed, and his head, 
from time to time, started involuntarily; but 
he never showed the least desire to raise it 
from the ground; he breathed hard, and emit- 
ted foam from his mouth. The startings, or 
subsultus tendinum, now became gradually 
weaker and weaker ; his hinder parts were fixed 
in death, and in a minute or two more his head 
ind tore legs ceased to stir 

* Nothing now remained to show that life was 
still within him, except that his heart faintly 
beat and fluttered at intervals. In five-and- 
twenty minutes from the time of his being 
wounded, he was quite dead. His flesh was 
very sweet and savoury at dinner.” 

By these experiments, Mr. Waterton argues 
that the power of the poison is established, and 
that the quantity of it being proportioned to 
the size and strength of the animal, the effect 
will be fatal. The Indians make use of it in 
small quantities to kill their game, and shoot 
birds with arrows poisoned with it, and dis- 
charged from their blow-pipes. This simple 
but curious engine of destruction is minutely 
deseribed by our traveller; it is constructed of 
a hollow reed about ten feet long, the arrow 
which is blown from it is about as many inches 
long. The operations of the South American 
indian sportsman are thus painted :-— 

* With a quiver of poisoned arrows slung 
over his shoulder, and with his blow-pipe in 
his hand, in the same position as a soldier car- 
ries his musket, see the Macoushi Indian ad- 
vancing towards the forest in quest of powises, 
maroudis, waracabos, and other feathered game 

“ These generally sit high up in the tall and 
tufted trees, but still are not out of the Indian's 
reach; for his blow-pipe, at its greatest eleva- 
tion, will send an arrow three hundred feet. 
Silent as midnight he steals under them, and 
so cautiously does he tread the ground, that 
the failen leaves rustle not beneath his feet 
His ears are open to the least sound, while his 
eve, keen as the lynx, is employed in finding 
out the game in the thickest shade. Often he 
imitates their ery, and decoys them from tree 
to tree, till they are within range of his tube. 
Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, 
he puts it into the blow-pipe, and collects his 
breath for the fatal puff. 

“ About two feet from the end through which 
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manner possible, you are sure to carry off some 
of the poison 

“Though three minutes generally elapse be- 
fore the convuisions come on in the wounded 
bird, still a stupor evidently takes place sooner, 
and this stupor manifests itself by an apparent 
unwillingness in the bird to move. This was 
very visible in a dying fowl. 

“ Having procured a healthy full-grown one, 
a short piece of a poisoned blow-pipe arrow was 
broken of, and run up into its thigh, as near as 
possible betwixt the skin and the flesh, in order 
that it might not be incommoded by the wound. 
For the first minute it walked about, but walk- 
ed very slowly, and did not appear the least 
agitated. During the second minute it stood 
still, and began to peck the ground; and ere 
half another had elapsed, it frequently opened 
and shut its mouth. The tail had now drop- 
ped, and the wings almost touched the ground. 
By the termination of the third minute, it had 
sat down, scarce able to support its head, which 
nodded, and then recovered itself, and then 
nodded again, lower and lower every time, like 
that of a weary traveller slumbering in an erect 
position: the eyes alternately open and shut 

he fourth minute brought on convulsions, and 
life and the fifth terminated together.”—(Pp 
0-2.) 

We are rather afraid that these experiments 
will strike some of our readers as inconsistent 
with the character for humanity which we 
have given to our author, but they must re- 
member that he is a naturalist, and the kind- 
ness which he bears to Nature's creatures is in 
some cases conquered by his curiosity to pry 
into Nature's secrets 

Having already made such frequent extracts 
from this book, and extended our notice of it 
beyond our customary limits, we must now 
close it, but not without returning our thanks 
to the author for the instruction and amuse 
ment we have derived from his pages, a senti 
ment in which, we are confident, all those who 
read the work will cordially concur. Some 
surprising affairs at close quarters with ser- 
pents there certainly are in it, but these adven- 
tures, though undoubtedly out of the common 
course of events, have really, after all, nothing 
in them which should throw discredit on the 
veracity of the traveller. 

“One afternoon, in an unfrequented part 


| not fur from Monteiro, these adventures were 


| near being brought to a speedy and a final 
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close : six or seven blackbirds, with a white spot 
betwixt the shoulders, were making a noise, 
and passing to and fro on the lower branch- 
es of a tree in an abandoned, weed-grown, 
orange orchard. In the long grass under- 
neath the tree, apparently a pale green grass- 
hopper was fluttering as though it had got en- 
tangled in it. When you once fancy that the 
thing you are looking at is really what you 
take it for, the more you look at it, the more 
you are convinced it is so. In the present 
case, this was a grasshopper beyond all doubt, 
and nothing more remained to be done but to 
wait in patience till it had settled, in order that 
you might run no risk of breaking its legs in at- 
tempting to lay hold of it while it was fluttering ; 
it still kept fluttering, and having quietly ap- 
proached it, intending to make sure of it—be- 
hold, the head ofa large rattlesnake appeared in 
the grass close by : an instantaneous spring back- 
wards prevented fatal consequences. What had 
been taken for the grasshopper was, in fact, the 
elevated rattle of the snake in the act ofannounc- 
ing he was quite prepared, though unwilling, 
to make a sure and deadly spring. He shortly 
after passed slowly from under the orange-tree 
to the neighbouring wood on the side of a hill 

as he moved over a place bare of grass and 
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To do so, it only required a little resolution 
and coolness. I then took a small piece of 
stick in the other hand, and pressed it against 
the fang, which is invariably in the upper jaw 
Towards the point of the flag, there is a lit- 
tle oblong aperture on the convex side of it. 
Through this, there is a communication down 
the fang to the root, at which lies a little bag 
containing the poison. Now, when the point 
of the fang is pressed, the root of the fang also 
presses against the bag, and sends up a portion 


of the poison therein contained. Thus, when 
I applied a piece of stick to the omg of the 
| fang, there came out of the hole a liquor 


weeds, he appeare 1 to be about eight teet long : | 


it was he who had engaged the attention of 


the birds, and made them heedless of danger 


from another quarter; they flew away on his | 


retiring; one alone left his little life in the air, 
destined to become a specimen, mute and mo- 
tionless, for the inspection of the curious in a 
fur distant clime » 4 

“Time and experience have convinced me 
that there is not much danger in roving amongst 
snakes and wild beasts, provided only that you 
have self-command. You must never approach 
them abruptly; if so, you are sure to pay for 
your rashness; because the idea of self-detence 
is predominant in every animal, and thus the 
snake, to defend himself from what he consi- 
ders an attack upon him, makes the intruder 
feel the deadly effect of his poisonous fangs. 
The jaguar flies at you, and knocks you sense- 
less with a stroke of his paw; whereas, if you 
had not come upon him too suddenly, it is ten 
to one but that he had retired, in lieu of dis- 
puting the path with you. The Labarri snake 
is very poisonous, and | have often approached 
within two yards of him without fear. I took 
care to move very softly and gently without 
meving my arms, and he always allowed me to 
have a fine view of him, without showing the 
least inclination to make a spring atme. He 
would appear to keep his eye fixed on me, as 
though suspicious, but that was all. Some- 
times I have taken a stick ten feet long, and 
placed it on the Labarri’s back. He would 
then glide away withont offering resistance 
But when I put the end of the strick abruptly 
to his head, he immediately opened his mouth, 
flew at it, and bit it 

“One day, wishful to see how the poison 
comes out of the fang of the snake, I caught a 
Labarri alive. He was about eight feet long 
{ held him by the neck, and my hand was so 
near his jaw, that he had not room to move 
his head to bite it. This was the only position 


I could have held him with safety and effect 





thick and yellow, like strong camomile tea. 
This was the poison which is so dreadful in its 
effects, as to render the Labarri snake one of 
the most poisonous in the forests of Guiana. I 
once caught a fine Libarri, and made it bite it- 
self. I forced the poisonous fang into its belly 
In a few minutes | thought it was going to 
die, for it appeared dull and heavy. I owever, 
in half an hour's time he was as brisk and vi- 
gorous as ever, and in the course of the a 2 
showed no symptoms of being affected. Is 
then the life of the snake proof against its 
This subject is not unworthy of 
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the consideration of the naturalist. 

“ There was a person making shingles, with 
twenty or thirty negroes, not far from Mibiri- 
hill. I had offered a reward to any of them 
who would find a good-sized snake in the fo- 
rest, and come and let me know where it was 
Often had these negroes looked for a large 
snake, and as often been disappointed. 

* One Sunday morning I met one of them 
in the forest, and asked him which way he was 
going: he said he was going towards Warra- 
tillo Creek to hunt an armadillo; and he had 
his little deg with him. On coming back, 
about noon, the dog began to bark at the root 
of a large tree, which had been upset by the 
whirlwind, and was lying there in a gradual 
state of decay. The negro said, he thought 
his dog was barking at an accouri, which had 
probably taken refuge under the tree, and he 
went up with an intention to kill it; he there 
saw a shake, and hastened back to inform me 
of it 

“ The sun had just passed the meridian in a 
cloudless sky; there was scarcely a bird to be 
seen, for the winged inhabitants of the forest, 
as though overcome by heat, had retired to the 
thickest shade: all would have been like mid- 
night silence were it not that the shrill voice 
of the pi-pi-yo, every now and then, resounded 
from a distant tree. 1 was sitting with a little 
Horace in my hand, on what had once been 
the steps which formerly led up to the now 
mouldering and dismantled building. The 
negro and his little dog came down the hill in 
haste, and | was soon informed that a snake had 
been discovered ; but it was a young one, called 
the bush-master, a rare and poisonous snake. 

“| instantly rose up, and laying hold of the 
eight-foot lance, which was close by me, ‘ Well 
then, daddy,’ said I, ‘ we'll go and have a look 
at the snake.’ I was barefoot, with an old hat, 
and check shirt, and trowsers on, and a pair 
of braces to keep them up. The negro had 
his cutlass, and as we ascended the hill, ano- 
ther negro, armed with a cutlass, joined us, 


























judging, from our pace, that there was some- | 


thing todo. The little dog came along with 
us, and when we had got about half a mile in 
the forest, the negro stopped, and pointed to 
the fallen tree: all was still and silent: I told 
the negroes not to stir from the place where 
they were, and keep the little dog in, and that 
| would go in and reconnoitre. 

“| advanced up to the place slow and cau- 
tious. The snake was well concealed, but at last 
[ made him out; it was a coulacanara, not poi- 
sonous, but large enough to have crushed any 
of us to death. On measuring him afterwards, 
he was something more than fourteen feet long 
This species of snake is very rare, and much 


thicker, in proportion to his length, than any | 


other snake in the forest. A coulacanara of 
fourteen feet in length is as thick as a com- 
mon boa of twenty-four. After skinning this 
snake I could easily get my head into his 
mouth, as the singular formation of the jaws 
admits of wonderful extension. 

“A Dutch friend of mine, by name of Brou- 
wer, killed a boa, twenty-two feet long, with a 
pair of stag’s horns in his mouth: he had swal- 
lowed the stag, but could not get the horns 
down; so he had to wait in patience with that 
unconifortable mouthful till his stomach di- 
— the body, and then the horns would 
drop out. In this plight the Dutchman found 
him as he was going in his canoe up the river, 
and sent a ball through his head. 

“On ascertaining the size of the serpent 
which the negro had just found, I retired 
slowly the way I came, and promised four dol- 
lars to the negro who had shown it to me, and 
one to the other who had joined us. Aware 
that the day was on the decline, and that the 
approach o — would be detrimental to the 
dissection, a thought struck me that I could 
take him alive. imagiont if I could strike 
him with the lance behind the head, and pin 
him to the ground, I might succeed in cap- 
turing him. When I told this to the negroes, 
they yegged and entreated me to let them go 
for a gun, and bring more force, as they were 
sure the snake would kill some of us. 

“J had been at the siege of Troy for nine 
years, and it would not do now to carry back 
to Greece, ‘nil decimo nisi dedecus anno.’ [ 
mean, I had been in search of a large serpent 
for years, and now having come up with one, 
it did not become me to turn soft. So, taking a 
cutlass from one of the negroes, and then rang- 
ing both the sable slaves behind me, I told then 
to follow me, and that I would cut them down 
if they offered to fly. I smiled as | said this, 
but they shook their heads in silence, and seem- 
ed to have but a bad heart of it 

“ When we got up to the place, the serpent 
had not stirred, but I could see nothing ot his 
head, and I judged by the folds of his body that 
it must be at the farthest side of his den. A 
species of woodbine had formed a complete 
mantle over the branches of the fallen tree, 
almost impervious to the rain or the rays of 
the sun. Probably he had resorted to this se- 
questered place for a length of time, as it bore 
marks of an ancient settlement. 

“| now took my knife, determining to cut 
away the woodbine, and break the twigs in the 


gentlest manner possible. till J could get a view | 
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of his head. One negro stood guard close be- 
hind me with the lance; and near him the 
other with a cutlass. The cutlass which I had 
taken from the first negro was on the ground 
close by me in case of need. 

“ After working in dead silence for a quar- 
ter of an hour, with one knee all the time on 
the ground, I had cleared away enough to see 
his head. It appeared coming out betwixt the 
first and second coil of his body, and was flat 
on the ground. This was the very position | 
wished it to be in. 

“T rose in silence, and retreated very slowly. 
making a sign to the negroes to do the same. 
The dog was sitting at a distance in mute ob- 
servance. I could now read in the face of the 
negroes, that they considered this as a very 
unpleasant affair; and they made another at- 
tempt to persuade me to let them go for a gun. 
I smiled in a good-natured manner, and made 
a feint to cut them down with the weapon 
I had in my hand. This was all the an- 
swer I made to their request, and they looked 
very uneasy : 

“It must be observed, we were now about 
twenty yards from the snake’s den. I now 
ranged the negroes behind me. and told him 
who stood next to me, to lay hold of the lance 
the moment I struck the snake, and that the 
other must attend my movements. It now only 
remained to take their cutlasses from them, for 
I was sure, if I did not disarm them, they would 
be tempted to strike the snake in time of dan- 
ger, and thus for ever spoil his skin. On taking 
their cutlasses from them, if I might judge from 
their physiognomy, they seemed to consider it 
as a most intolerable act of tyranny in me 
Probably nothing kept them from bolting, but 
the consolation that I was to be betwixt them 
and the snake. Indeed, my own heart, in spite 
of all I could do, beat quicker than usual; and 
I felt those sensations which one has on board 
a merchant vessel in war time, when the cap- 
tain orders all hands on deck to prepare for ac- 
tion, while a strange vessel is coming down 
upon us under suspicious colours 

“We went slowly on in silence, without 
moving our arms or heads, in order to prevent 
all alarm as much as possible, lest the snake 
should glide off, or attack us in self-defence 
I carried the lance perpendicularly before me, 
with the point about a foot from the ground. 
The snake had not moved ; and on getting up 
to him, I struck him with the lance on the near 
side, just behind the neck, and pinned him to 
the ground. That moment, the negro next to 
me seized the lance and held it firm in its place, 
while | dashed head foremost into the den to 
grapple with the snake, and to get hold of his 
tail before he could do any mischief. 

“On pinning him to the ground with the 
lance, he gave a tremendous loud hiss, and the 
little dog ran away, howling as he went. We 
had a sharp fray in the den, the rotten sticks 
flying on all sides, and each party struggling 
for superiority. I called out to the second 
negro to throw himself upon me, as I found | 
was not heavy enough. He did so, and the ad- 
ditional weight was of great service. I had now 
got firm hold of his tail; and after a violent 
struggle or two, he gave in, finding himself 
overpowered This was the moment to secure 
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him. So, while the first negro continued to 
hold the lance firm to the ground, and the 
other was helping me, I contrived to unloose 
my braces, and with them tied up the snake's 
mouth 

“ The snake now finding himself in an un- 
pleasant situation, tried to better hunself, and 
set resolutely to work, but we overpowered 
him. We contrived to make him twist him- 
self round the shaft of the lance, and then pre- 
pared to convey him out of the forest. I stood 
at his head, and held it firm under my arm, one 
negro supported the belly, and the other the 
tail. In this order we began to move slowly 
towards home, and reached it after resting ten 
times; for the snake was too heavy for us to sup- 
port himwithout stopping to recruit ourstrength 
As we proceeded onwards with him, he fought 
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deed oceasionally shakes me from these reve 
ries and stagnations; | rub my eyes, get up, 
and, as long as the motive lasts, there is no re- 
currence of the disease. It was in one of these 
propitious moments of electricity, I believe, that 

took the vigorous resolution of paying off my 
bile: gathering up my books, and embarking 
with my friend in his Vienne caritelle at the 
hotel of the Quatre Nations at Florence, I con- 
soled myself that I was about to advance to the 
South and nét to the North, and before I had 
quite finished some exclamations from Dante, 
found myself, after having passed through the 
Porta Romana, incontestably out of the city, 
and on the high road to Rome 

I should have taken, no doubt, very minute 
notes on my way through Tuscany, had [ not 


| travelled by night, and slept or dozed very near- 


hard for freedom, but it was all in vain—We | 
untied the mouth of the bag, kept him down | 


by main force, and then | cut his throat 


Dr. Retz tells us, that it is the peculiarity of | 


a superior mind to distinguish between things 
difficult and things impossible; and certainly 
it is the peculiarity of vulgar minds, to consi- 
der every thing that is unusual as incredible, 
that is to say, where the agent is man, for no- 
thing is with these folks incredible which is 
altogether out of the sphere of human action 
Tell them that Mr. Waterton picked a quarrel! 
with a Caulacanara snake ten feet long, by 
taking a liberty with his tail; and that when 
the snake vindicated his affronted honour, Mr 
Waterton thrust his hat between his jaws, and 
marched off in triumph with him; and they will 
refuse to believe a word of the story, because 
they cannot conceive a man making so free 
with a creature which is an object of peculiar 
disgust and horror to their imaginations; but 
tell them in the same breath, that John Dobbs, 
a mariner on board the Lovely Sally, saw two 
armies fighting in the air in latitude 15° 4’ N 
and longitude 4° 14’ E. and they will eagerly 
credit every syllable of the marvel. 


gio 
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I nap spent a most agreeable summer at Flo- 


rence, and should probably have been induced | 


ly the whole time. This, | am aware, is no bar 
to description: if every one was obliged to see 
with his own eyes. and not through the specta- 
cles of others, we should probably be confined, 
in much too many cases, to the inside and out 
side of inns; but as it is, 1 happen to have a 
conscience, though | hare travelled, and limit 
myself, from indolenee perhaps as much as any 
other motive, merely to truth and fact. My 
post-book and post-boy told me that I had pass- 


| ed Sienna, Acquapendente, Bolleno, Viterbo, 
| without any remarkable adventure; and any 





to continue there for the winter, had I not had | 


the fortune (good or bad) to meet with a friend, 
who was on his way, during the Law vacation, 
from England direct to Rome. I am rather of 
a bilious temperament, not indeed of that 
“ splendid bile” of the poet, which flashes from 
the eye and colours up into the cheek at the 
slightest friction, but of that more dull, dun, 
melancholic cast, which abhors locomotion, and 


will take up with the same room, chair, and | 


book for weeks together, without the least ap- 
proach to fidget, or the slightest suspiration 
after a change 
dually into the habits of the things and people 
with whom I happen to be surrounded, and root 
myself as naturally in whatever soil I may 
chance to be cast, as if I had begun there “ab 
‘or was intended to remain there for the 
The activity of mv friends in- 


ovo, 
rest of my life 


On the contrary, I grow gra- | 


thing which I may have seen after the last-men- 
tioned town, though it were in broad daylight, I 
deem totally unworthy of the reader's attention 
and my own. I remember indeed that at Bac- 
cano we had the misfortune to be delayed for 
want of horses, two mortal hours ; but as Alfieri 
endured the same grievance, or something very 
like it, in the same place, we “ homunculi” had 
no reason to complain. We stretched out like 
him upon the table, apprehensive of the malaria 
of the beds; and recited with all the spleen we 
could muster, and we had been secreting a to- 
lerable quantity since our arrival in the “ Stati 
Pontifieci,’ the celebrated “ Vuoto insalubre 
regione,” &c. the very essential of every thing 
acid, which has been ever said, or can be said 
avainst Rome. 

We got off about four, the weather rather 
scirecco, and phlegmatic, for so brilliant a pe- 
riod of the year, as the month of the Vindemia 
and the Villiciatura, but the autumnal visita- 
tions of rain and storm were scarcely yet over, 
and now and then we pressed too closely upon 
them in their retreat. The road was heavy, 
the horses “ prets A faire leur testament,” and 
our impatience increasing at every mile.— 
“ When shall we see the Cupola, when shall we 
see St. Peter’s—ii nostro beato San Peiro ?’ 
was our incessant exclamation, till we had gra- 
dually reached the summit of the Tufo gorge, 
at a little distance from Baccano, from which 


? 


| travellers, who travel as they should do, have 


| however, (our looks, if not our Italian) muct 





generally pointed out to them by patriotic posti- 
lions the wonders which await them at some 
twenty or thirty miles below. Our guide left 
his affections elsewhere, and we awaited in vain 
the important Ecco! which was to be the signal 
of our enthusiasm, to unsluice all our emotions, 
and to draw the veil for the first time from the 
wonder of modern wonders—the gorgeous dia 

dem of Pontifical Rome. He interpreted us, 


























better than we imagined, shook his head, and, 
taking the cigar slowly from his mouth, a lo- 
gized in an imstant, “ Ah, Signor Cavaliere! 
it is not my fault, nor the fault of the poor 
beasts, that you see beside you, though they 
have been to Monterosi this morning with one 
of these German commandants ; but there it is 
yon :—do rise, your excellency, a little in your 
carriage, and your excellency will see ‘ the 
beam” immediately to the right of us—near 
Ostia I should suppose—coming up as fast as it 
can from the sea; it will be here in ten mi- 
nutes. It is a ‘ disgrazia,’ no doubt; but what 
can we do? Patience, and a good cloak, are the 
only remedies for every thing.” He followed 
with more exactness than is generally the case, 
the prescription which he had just given, so- 
berly unstrapped from his saddlebow his great 
wine-coloured tabarro, which with its green 
embroidery had lost something of its brilliancy 
in these winter campaigns, and throwing it at 
large with one brawny arm, with the other soon 
drew it up close over the rest of his body, and 
articularly over the silver badge, with the 
mee arms, an object of great pride, and which, 
in the imagination of his equals, more or less 
associated him with the first authorities in his 
village. He had no sooner completely provided 
himself in this manner against all misadven- 
ture, than he once more got his horses into a 
sort of non-descript gait between a trot and an 
amble, on the rumbling pavement of the Fla- 
minian, to the favourite air of “ Di tanti pal- 
piti,’ and kept on with as much courage as he 
could command, in the same space, until he and 
they were at last altogether out of breath. 

We were just wishing for the sidesand lungs 
of an Italian post-boy, the dura messorum Ilia 
of the poet, when we were suddenly obliged to 
commend the sageness and justice of his pre- 
cautions. The storm which he had denounced, 
came down upon us, with almost as little cere- 
mony and warning as if we had been at sea. Its 
opening was truly magnificent; there was 
searcely any gradation, the effects followed 
each other en masse. A few large hot drops 
came pattering down upon our caritelle so slow- 
ly and solemnly, we could almost count them— 
then seemingly ceased: our whole attention 
was arrested, and every thing in nature appear- 
ed to stand still—every thing was sullen and 
silent, and looked as if collecting itself for an 
effort—the tall wiry grass of the Campagna, 
though dried by a long summer, scarcely mov- 
ed upon its stem; we heard nothing but a rus- 
tling now and then amongst the upper branches 
of the pines, and the cries of the birds, which 
came 0 the lakes of Vico, Bracciano, &c. 
and seemed to have preceded the hurricane out 
of compassion to the beasts. Their white wings 
clearly defined on the dull leaden ground of a 
very gloomy sky, soon told us we had a decided 
“ burrasca” to prepare for. The beasts in their 
turn, had crept into every lateritial substruc- 
tion, or peperine cave they could meet with on 
the sides of the road. The clouds scarcely rolled 





* The beam, “ trave,” a long double stratum 
of clouds generally observed over the Mediter- 
ranean, before a violent storm or an earthquake. 
I remember one at Gonsano which caused great 
alarm 
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but lay like huge ships on a mighty sea, frown- 
ing and menacing, and afraid of each other.— 
Nothing could be finer than such a sky, unless 
perhaps the earth below it. It was now very 
near the hour of sunset, and the decline of the 
day was only tokened by a general heightening 
of the brazen and angy colour of the atmos- 
phere: there were no rays, no gleamings ofthe 
descending sun; he was rather felt than seen: 
we knew by the twilight only, into which we 
were soon thrown, that we had lost his presence. 
The breezes which generally accompany or 
follow his departure then rose, and soon dashed 
into collision and tempest all this threat and 
preparation. The rain rushed to the earth—in 
ten minutes the whole country was drenched. 
Nothing, not even the tabarro of our postilion, 
could resist it. The lightnings flashed out in 
sheets upon the desert, and gave it a lividness 
and fierceness which | shall long remember, and 
which, if its association be taken into account, 
has no counterpart in this or in any other part 
of the world. 

We passed, at intervals, isolated and ruined 
villas, which had not been visited by their pos- 
sessors perhaps for generations :* they are the 
spoils which the Typhon of this waste, the Mal- 
aria, has won, and keeps with a sway unques- 
tioned by prince or people. The tracery of the 
cinque cento is mouldering from their walls; 
and it was a striking thing to see these ragged 
windows, peeled as they are m patches of their 
enrichments, thrown into sudden light and 
shade by the abrupt alternations of the tempest 
The imagination easily peoples them with sto- 
ries of the Borgia, or the Orsini. The whole 
of this country ts covered with historic names ; 
not a hillock that is not degli Odescalchi, dei 
Borghesi, dei Chigi, &c. with the exception 
indeed of the immense range of the Santo Spi- 
rito, which extends in still greater proportion 
on the southern side of Rome. The curse of 
that wealth which burns to the touch, and 
crumbles in the hand of the possessor, seems to 
have clung to them: there is scarcely a habi- 
table residence from Capraiola, over the whole 
of the Northern Campagna, with the reserve 
only of Bassano, dei Giustini, and Bracciano, 
the once princely abode of the Odescalchi, and 
now in the possession (as well as the annexed 
dukedom) of the banker Torlonia. Their pre- 


| sent tenants are owls and robbers; and it is 


almost as easy to expel one as the other. Every 
where they have left their traces, either in the 
shape of crime or punishment. It was just pass- 


| ing one of the most considerable of these ske- 








letons of the overgrown magnificence of the 
Patricians of Pontitical Rome, that we saw a 
heap of stones, the invariable designation of 
murder in the South: and near, from a lofty 
gibbet, swung in chains the bleached corpse of 





* The Princes Barberini possess at Palestrina 
one of the finest feud? in Italy. It is, indepen- 
dently, an object of just interest and curiosity 
to all strangers. I was credibly informed by a 
cardinal, who had heard it from the present 
prince, that neither he, his father, or grand- 
father, had ever visited it. The reader will 
hardly believe that it can almost be seen from 
Rome. It is not more thin twenty-one miles 


distant 
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in the light which the flashes gave us; and 
though the biting of the seasons had pinched 
them up into a narrower span, it was not diffi- 


cult to perceive that the dimensions belonged to | 


a being of asturdy mould, one of that iron race 
of men, who, like their own buffaloes, have 
maintained for centuries their unextinguished 
dominion, in their native Maremme. Nor did 
we find him without his companions: the road 
was here and there dotted with them for some 
miles, and under every form of decay, from the 
fi of ten days to the cold and clean ske- 
leton of a year. This was no night for adven- 
ture, or we might have had the apprehension 
of an avenger, in every bush; for this phantas- 
magoria of death seems to have had no effect 
upon the Mastrelli’s* of this, or of any other 
time, and to have shaken only the nerves of the 
peaceable Romans, if such indeed ever venture 
so far, much in the same manner that the fires 
and flames and souls in purgatory, on their pa- 
laces and churches, now and then startle into 

rayer and compunction the sensibility of the 

eapolitans. 
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a malvirente ; the beard and hair were apparent | 





e hurried over the Campagna; but I regret | 
to say, not at full gallop, (our horses had left all | 


the energy they were believed to have once 
ssed, at Monterosi,) but with something 
ike a sulky trot; and consequently lost almost 
every thing which could excite the bile or plea- 
sure of an antiquary in our passage. This some 
people would hardly esteem a loss, but I con- 
fess | am of a different way of thinking: if one 
must come so far, and be obliged afterwards to 
depose before others, as to these wonders, it is 
surely one’s bounden duty to inquire a little 
into their existence. Now, I can hardly tell at 
present, without turning to my Cluverius, 
whereabout is the little swampy stream of the 
Cremera, and cannot swear, at least positively, 
to the height and breadth of the pseudo-tomb 
of Nero. I saw, indeed, fragments and ruins, 
and sepulchres and soroi, and each enjoyed the 
honour until displaced by its successor. One of 
these monuments is worthy of a loftier name 
than I afterwards found adorned it ; it is as me- 
lancholy as a rock far at sea: it points the de- 
solation, and enhances it—for all this road, as 
far as Otricoli, is believed to be, on the autho- 
rity of Claudian, a loose chain of arches and 
palaces. It bears no trace now, even of destruc- 
tion—etiam periére ruine, is legible every 
where: Rome has shrunk into her Republican 
proportions, and the statistics of the court poet 
are hardly justified by a single glorious excep- 
tion. If Rome must be believed to have got 
out so far in the country, it must be much in 
the same way as London is running on to Bath 
or Liverpool, that is, by jumps and patches, 
which could hardly allow a conscientious cen- 
sor to depose as to their continuity. 
We were now at the Milsius, which has 





* Mastrelli was a noted freebooter in the vi- 
einity of Terracina; on his death his crimes 
were forgotten for his exploits. I picked up in 
the streets of that town a poemetto, in ottava 
vuna, indicted, I presume, by one of his ac- 
quaintances, in laud of his achievements and vir- 
tues. Some of the stanzas would have done 
honour to Ricciardetto or Orlandino 








transmigrated, like some of our own names, 
into the Ponte Molle; the sky still looked 
troubled, and the clouds trembled away very 
slowly from before the moon: our postilion 
ceased his invocations and reproaches to St. 
Antony and St. Rose, but we were some time 
before we could discover the nature of our de- 
seent, and got on to the Tyber, and the Mo- 
dern Bridge, without having much profited by 
its advantages. But we had no sooner reached 
this interesting point, than we were indeed re- 
warded for all our tribulations; it was there 
we were repaid all our losses of the Campagna 
and Soracte. We had scarcely reached the 
Tower, when al! the glory of an Italian night 
in October shone out upon us. The Tower 
and all its embracing accompaniments were 
before us; the Monte Mario (Clivus Cinne) 
stood up in massive gloom, just topped with 
the silvery facade of the villa Madama on our 
right. The Tyber, dun and turpid and eddying 
away against its slimy banks, lay immediately 
below, here and there sprinkled with the moon- 
shine. The city was beyond, and over all, St 
Peter's, duskily gleaming in the distance. At 
the same moment, from one of the little orato- 
ries, which now and then are to be met with 
on almost every road in Italy, we heard the 
* Mater Dulcissima,” part of the evening lita- 
ny. The principal of the reciters was a young 
woman with two children beside her :—a lamp. 
an altar, two or three figures on their knees, 
will immediately collect and connect a crowd ; 
and in this country of universal poetry, prayer 
flows at once into the most beautiful and na- 
tural of all poetry, music. We stopped fora 
few moments to listen to these sounds: our at- 
tention caused no interruption—they went on, 
and surely a gentler, or more affecting service 
could scarcely be found in any religion, for 
such a scene for such an hour. Our postilion 
thought so too; he took off his hat, crossed 
himself, and answered his Ora pre nobis, as he 
passed them with a low bow. 

The Bridge is as comfortable and convenient 
a structure as could possibly have been erect- 
ed, and has a very solid and matter-of-fact 
looking Tower, as War -de-pont on the side of 
the Campagna. It is just such a building as 
we sometimes see laid down in old maps, or 
cut out of card now and then for children, but 
may be shut with great advantage in the face 
of any visiter from that side, but an Austrian’s 
The “ Robber Wolf” is still the first sign of the 
Imperial city, which the stranger meets upon 
his entry. It has still something of its old 
meaning: the relief is ancient, or ought to be 
so, whilst the Sienese are so ostentatious of 
theirs. On the other side towards Rome, the 
guard is of a very different character; St. Peter 
and St. Paul are “ ez officio” protectors of the 
first Christian city, and harmonise as much as 
Romulus, and Augustus, with its recollections ; 
but I confess | must demur to the pretensions 
of St. John Nepomucene, or any other saint 
whose title is not more universal and historic 

The road from thence runs on in a straight 
arrow-looking line to the gate of the city; it 
is well paved, and has the singularity of a trot 
toir on each side: the avenue is convenient 
but not agreeable; it would be quite as mucl 
so to pass through a covered way. Instead o! 
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rolling out along the banks of the Tyber (as 
the French, | understand, intended), turning 
occasionally into a kind of suburban park, and 
meandering with fond delay amongst vines, cy- 
presses, busts, fountains, statues, &c. it takes 
you right on (very sensibly, certainly) over a 
dusty “‘seliciato,” along the gates of two or 
three villas, a ruined church or two, a Lava- 
erum, with an inscription of the Colonna, a 
Casino of a new-created count, an Albergo 
under the protection of St. Antony ; and final- 
ly sends you straight forward upon the gate. 
There are many interesting features, however, 
in this short mile, when one comes to examine 
them in cute; and though we have nothing of 
the prim and pared cottages, and their card- 
table of a lawn, which usher us into our own 
Babylon, there are, it must be confessed, in 
this southern one very many noble compensa- 
tions for these deficiencies. But of these the 
reader ought to see as little at present as my- 
self; he must remember that we are between 
two high walls. Every thing was as quiet as 
the high noon of night could make it, and we 
had full time to scan the gate, and its preten- 
sions, before the bars were sulkily drawn back, 
at the other side of which, without any further 
preface, we were to be in Rome. A soldier, 
the very personification of the Porter of the 
Castle of Indolence, peeping from his great 
white coat, ushered us sleepily into the pre- 
sence of his masters; but the “ /ascia passare,” 
provided a week before, and the accelerating 
offer of certain crowns, tempered the prover- 
bial inurbanity of these official Cerberi. No Do- 
gana should exist for gentlemen—is a maxim 
which I hope to live long enough to see go- 
vernments convince themselves of, as tho- 
roughly as they have already convinced tra- 
vellers. Hospitality in them is a blessing be- 
yond that of mercy in a giant; and it is really 
humiliating to the lovers of legitimacy, to feel 
and see an Emperor and a Pope, not to say a 
King, put their Briarean hands into the poor- 
est man’s pocket with less ceremony or com- 
punction than a Fuoruscito would rob you on 
the high-road of a piastre or a paul. 

The Porta del Popolo, which derives its 
name from the Piazza, and not the Piazza from 
the gate, stands at no great distance from the 
site of the Porta Flaminia. The Campius Mar- 
tius was long applied to a portion at least of 
its ancient uses; and like the actual Piazza del 
Arengo at San Marino, served during the oc- 
casional reappearance of the semi-Republic of 
Rome, for the assemblies of her turbulent citi- 
zens. It was consequently employed for all 
the subordinate acts, not only of the legisla- 
tive, but also of the executive functions, 
and for centuries has been known, and used, 
as the Place de Greve of the modern Popolo 
Romano. Here Arnold of Brescia, with a long 
catalogue of minor offenders, were either de- 
capitated or burnt ;* and in the feudal convul- 





* Arnold was burnt: but the guillotine was 
long in use in Italy before its introduction into 
France. | remember seeing myself in a church 
near Rome (the Madonna della Quercia) a cer- 
tain Signor Fabrizio, exhibited in the very act 
wf suffering from the knife of this expeditious 
mstrument 


He had been rescued by a spe- 
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sions of the Colonna, the Orsini, the Savelli, 
the Frangapani, it long figured as the real 
Forum of the disputed city: whilst the ancient, 
with the Pantheon, the Arches, &c. were given 
up to the cows, the brigands, and the Patri- 
cians, the people were allowed to kill, and pe- 
rish here. The locality fitted it well for these 
exhibitions; no ancient amphitheatre, or mo- 
dern Spanish arena, could be better adapted to 
its gladiators or its bull-fights, than was this 
magnificent square to the combat of a whole 
people. It ascends on one side in a succession 
of well-attempered gradations to the summit 
of the Pincian Mount, from which there is a 
very extensive map-view, embracing the great- 
er part of Rome. It still retains its privileges, 
and the guillotine is from time to time erected 
near the obelisk ; and generally, at a moment, 
one would think, the least acceptable to the 
eye or imagination of a community which con- 
sulted the pleasurable impressions, it precedes 
or follows the Carnival, and so may be said to 
throw a shadow even upon their amusements : 
but, whether as a warning, or to enhance them 
after the manner of their ancestors, and the 
Egyptians, who introduced dead relations to 
their banquetings, I leave to the Feas and Can- 
cellini of the modern City to determine. These 
honours are indeed divided with the Piazzi di 
San Angelo: the two Cenci suffered there, 
and many others as criminal, and less beauti- 
ful, since that time: but for Carbonari espe- 
cially, when a good assembly for the “ auto da 
Jfé” is desirable, | should presume this piazza 
merits for every reason to be preferred. The 
gate itself must always be remarkable, for it is 
the important entry, by which all Europe pass- 
es on to the Eternal City; and, like the pre- 
face of a book, we owe it (more than we think) 
many of the deepest impressions of our after- 
residence and reading. It is more indebted to 
the reputation than to the hand of Michael An- 
gelo; its appearance is at most peeung a 
certain mass and propriety cover the detects 
of the detail. ‘The proportions of the original 
structure are, on the whole, harmonious and 
well conducted; the moonlight especially, 
which always covers a multitude of architec 
tural sins, gives it an aspect at once elegant 
and root If it want any thing, it is size; 
the imperial oy decayed as it is, and even 
the piazza itself, require altogether a much 
more ambitious frontispiece. The details have 
little merit; in detail Michael Angelo was a 
great innovator, and, pace tanti viri, a great 
heresiarch; he split the timid orthodoxy of 
the Italian schools into a thousand sects, each 
more impertinent than the other; and I have 
more than once thought that he ought to be 
arraigned even for the sins of Bernini, and 
the irredeemable insanities of all his succes- 
sors. I do not, however, quote the Porta del 
Popola as a mortal transgression ; beside his 
Capitol, it is altogether venial, and we have 





cial interference, his innocence proved, and in 
gratitude had suspended this ez reto The 
construction nearly resembled the present, and 
was minutely and ingeniously expressed. The 
date was about 1450. I have never heard Ita- 
lians lay claim to this invention, as they do to 


| the discovery of steam-engines, &c. 
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scarcely the means to judge of its merits, per 
oe 
decided abomination, and fit only for the tomb 
of the architect and pontiff who erected it. It 
ought not to disfigure the works of the great 
master another month; but if one is to begin 
reformations of this kind at Rome, where are 
they toend? Besides they make a “ gallery, 
and here it costs as much to pull down as to 
build up 

There is a handsome church, or rather the 
facade of one, on your entering to the left, for 
the flanks are altogether new and in a birth- 
day suit of stueco, &e. which would disgrace 
any one but a modern Italian architect. It 
bears also the name Del Popolo, for suecours, 
as well l remember, ueplored and granted by 
the Madonna during a pestilence or epidemic 
at Rome. The people came in crowds, and the 
name adhered to the building :—this is one ver- 
sion, and perhaps tlhe most correct The front 
is by Maiano, in the good old frugal severity,— 
the medium between the Roman and Gothic, 
and the precise point where the [Italian may be 
said to begin. ‘This, and 8. Pietro in Monto- 
rio, and 8S. Giacomo de’ Spagnuoli, now pared 
and pruned into a mere modern, are, I am told, 
the only ecclesiastical buildings of his, of any 
e¢onsequence, now remaining at Rome. To 
anv one who has seen his Palazzo di Venesia, 
it is a subject of real pain. The cingue cento 
is, for Italy and the Arts, a second and a more 


The hood which bears it down above, 1s a | 


| 


| at all connected with exertion 


eongenial antiquity, and it would have been | 


well for the Fugas and Valladiers, had they 
never got farther. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance in the history of mind, that the very 
same principle seems at all eras to have ani- 
mated simultaneously the various productions 
of the arts in Italy. The style of Maiano was 
also the style of Giotto, and Giotto’s of Dona- 
tello. In poetry, the renovation of the spirit 
and dictien of the great masters was a favour- 
able peculiarity, which in some degree exeimpt- 
ed its cultivators from the rudeness and awk- 
wardness of the mere inventor; but there is a 
strong cinque cento character in the Orfeo and 
Ballate of Poliziano, and the Berni, and other 
poems of Lorenzo, which is no longer recogni- 
zable, except as a provincial imitation, in the 
works of their followers and descendants 
They all drew from the same mines; each in 
his sphere seems to have wrought out into a 
corresponding effect, with different imple- 
ments, the same elements of intellect ; and had 
chance thrown the poet into the position of the 
painter, or the painter into that of the sculptor, 
it is more than probable we should have had 
the same productions, with little or no diversi- 
ty of colouring from the original and individual 
character. The species or peculiarity of the 
plant was lost in the taste of the soil in which 
they grew, and they were so much affected by 
the culture, by their juxta-position, and con- 
nexion with each other, that at last they seem- 
ed as grafted on the same tree, and belonging 
originally and radically to one and the same 
parent trunk. 

The gardens which lie in the same quarter, 
and cover the extremity of the Pincian, we 
saw, like the church, very rapidly, in ing. 
They owe their origin to the Tuan, whe, 
wherever they came, established promenades, 
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for their own advantage and that of strangers 

In Upper Italy, indeed, the national character 
has more of that light-heartedness, and expan- 
sion, and gaiety, which, in a remarkable man- 
ner, is the distinctive and ancient inheritance 
of the Sienese, from their clergy to their paint- 
ers; but, in general, the Italians are not an 
ambulatory race; and the Romans may be de- 
scribed by their antipathy to every amusement 
A vehicle of 
some kind or other, equipped in a manner the 
most incondite and discordant, as it suits the 
fantasy of their coachmaker and coachmen, is 
the first condition, the great indispensable, of 
all appearance in public, from the cardinal to 
the last ranks of the “ secondo ceto ;" and sacri- 
fices are made to obtain this gratification, as 
ludicrous as they are disproportionate and un- 
necessary. The pavé of some of the Italian 
towns, (for in general they are very far supe- 
rior to the insufferable lanes of France.) toge- 
ther with the heavy ‘‘ maremma” air generally 
prevailing in Rome, and the intensity of the 
heat during the greater part of the summer 
months, have probably generated this entire 
reliance #n the legs of animals, and singular 
dislike to the employment of their own; whilst 
reciprocally, this same indolence and indu! 

gence has left the pavements, with some fa- 
vourable exceptions, in nearly the same state 
in which they were before the irruption of the 
modern Gauls. Their love for noble inutili- 
ties, as Madame de Stael calls them, affects 
an aristocratic disdain for all the plebeian 


| comforts, or (as in England we should call 





them) all the absolute necessities of life. Mo- 
dern Rome, however, was never a republic, 
que par parenthé se and sufferance, and nothing 
can be more unlike the spirit of the equality 
which it preached, than many of the enact- 
ments and sanctions of the code under Masse- 
na. Even the revolutions of her early history 
are anomalies: the occasional reappearance of 
the tribune’s rod under Crescentius or Cres- 
eenzi, and the celebrated ColA,* names still 
living at Rome, are exceptions, rather than 
proots. The class of the Popolani, who would 
have been most likely to originate or support 
these innovations, hardly existed there. When 
the aristocracy were sufficiently strong to 
expel the ecclesiastical monarchy which weigh- 
ed upon their heads, the populace, rather than 
the people, took advantage of the moment, and 
slipped into the post which, in their temporary 
exertion, the Patricians had relinquished and 
left vacant, This will usually be the case 
when there are three, or rather four direrging 
powers in the community. It is not so much 
a victory for themselves, as a victory over 
others, that is aimed at, and gained 

The Piazza itself presents a very theatrical 
appearance ; it is quite on the construction of 
the ancient scene. You have the three streets, 
stretching off, each in their true classical obli- 
quity, from one common centre: the “twin 





* The name of Crescenzi is still esteemed 
and prevalent, amongst the Jews. | knew one 
of that name from the Piazza della Tartarugha, 
who was an important personage in the Syna- 
gogue. Rienzi still exists in the person of an 
old woman, in the Reola. 




















churches,” as they are called, represent the 
temples, and the obelisk fixes of itself the loca- 
lity at Rome. The two sides, indeed, and par- 
ticularly that towards the right, want comple- 
tion, at present: the mob of low-roofed houses | 
which disgrace it, are worthy of the Palatine 

residence of Evander. The building of churches 

has very nearly ceased, at least on the part of 
government ;—that occupation is now left to 

Naples and England. There is no longer a 

board of works supplied by the coffers ot Eu- 

rope; and though the galley-slaves are a fund 

of themselves, (for, farmed as they are, their 

utmost maintenance does not go much beyond 

three-pence per day) yet, as there is no value | 
for time, years are expended here upon a work, | 
with as little compunction as in England we 

expend thousands. Individuals are not all 

Torlonias; and consequently it is inch by inch 

that the extension of the city, in this direction, 

goes on. Besides that, they do not calculate 

upon their buildings falling after twenty years, | 
and are therefore obliged to build them up i | 
imine, as if it was intended they should last. | 
The original design (French), though partially | 
departed from, is still too magnificent for pri- 
vate contributions ; and as there is not the ad- 
vantage of a joint-stock society in this country, 
er nithilo nihil fit—nothing can be got above 
ground, unless a certain quantity of bona fide | 
specie be buried below. The Street Babuino, so 
called from a statue* which now, indeed, has 
some title to the name, is scarcely less broad, 
but much inferior to both the Corso and the | 
Ripetta; it has neither the palaces of the for- 
mer, nor the views across the Tyber of the 
latter; but it is. perhaps, cleaner, and more 
fashionable than either (there is fashion even at 
Rome), and is the grande entrée to what the 
Gods and the Italians call the “ Delizie de’ fo- 
restieri,” the “ Ghettodeghi Inglesi,” but which, 
in the language of men, goes under the name 
of the “Piazza di Spagna.” This square, or 
place, is “the Mola” of this quarter of the 
town, and might justify a small pocket volume 
of itself. But the night was advanced ; we had 
not slept, since our departure from Florence, 
except in the way in which no one will sleep 
if he can help it; and we were by no means 
sorry to see our caritelle suddenly stop before | 
the Hotel de Europe, the best in the square, | 
and consequently the best in the whole city. | 
Our postilion dashed off his cloak over his | 
horses necks, and we were conducted to our | 
apartments in an instant, with all the prover- 
bial urbanity of a very Roman. Lord Blayney 
will be happy to hear that every thing was al- 
most as good as if he had recommended and 
ordered them himself; and Christophe Arundel, | 
had he been present, would have forgotten for 
once his ennui, and consented to be amused 
with an excellent supper. We retired to bed 
na few moments, and in golden dreams antici- 
pated the pleasures of to-morrow. 








* This statue was once intended to repre- 
sent a River God, and was appropriately si- 
tuated over a large balneum or reservoir, about | 
the centre of the street ; but it has been so dis- 
figured by the Vandalism of the young Ro- 
mans, that at present it is not very distinguish- 
able from a colossal baboon. 
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From the Metropolitan Magazine 
TO 


Tuy graceful form, thy front of snow, 
The lustre of thine eye, 

The joyous smiles which come and go, 
Thy young heart scarce knows why : 

Thy vain essays, when strangers gaze, 
To seem less glad and gay, 

| well might deem a fitting theme 
For love's most tender lay. 





Gs 


Let others hope thee fond as fair, 
And term thee all divine ; 
I will not feel or feign despair 
That thou canst ne'er be mine. 
Yet though no strain of amorous pain 
My free heart's offering be, 
Though withered long my wreath of song 
One flower remains for thee. 


Nor deem it but my heartless way, 
In thy young beauty’s bloom, 
To whisper aught of dull decay, 
Or of the lonely tomb: 
When bitter tears in distant years 
Shall dim that radiant cheek, 
Thou 'lt own at last, youth's summer past, 
The mournful truth I speak. 


Oh! who can view o'er some fair face 
In trembling lustre play 

The transient streak, the shadowy grace 
Which mark disease’s prey, 

Nor murmur yet, with vain regret, 
Death ne'er was stern as now, 

When hues of heaven, in mockery given, 
Ilume his victim's brow. 

Yet to their grave some tears belong, 
Some tears of chastened grief, 

So early lost, though loved so long, 
Their earthly course so brief! 

And | must weep, if such a sleep 
Thy early portion be ; 

But yet | know a bitterer wo, 
Which [ might feel for thee. 


‘Twere sad to hear that voice no more, 
Which sings so wild and well, 

To think that heart’s quick throb were o'er, 
Which such pure feelings swell. 

Yet sadder still to see thee fill 
Thy part by fate assigned ; 

When wasting care or wan despair 
Their chains should round thee wind. 


The breast which in suspicion’s dearth 
Deemed each delusion true, 


| The mind which throws o'er all of earth 


Its own celestial hue; 
Changed to a hate of fancies great, 
A listlessness of heart, 
Which thinks on nought, yet mourns that 
thought 
Can never all depart. 


Oh! mountain streams must lovelier be 
Which, where their waters rise, 

Spring on immediate to the sea, 
Scarce shown to mortal eyes ; 

Than those which glide, with clouded tide, 
Slow o’er the wastes of earth, 

Nor keep one trace of that high place 
Which gave their pure waves birth. 


30 
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From the Technical Repository 
ON THE CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF A RAZOR. By Mr. E. Rhodes, of 
Sheffield, Cutler 


Iy our seventh volume, page 47, we gave an 
article “ On the hardening and tempering of 


Steel,” from an essay by Mr. Rhodes, * On the | 


Manufacture, Choice, and Management of a 
Razor.’ We now resume our extracts from 
that work 


“It is certainly of some importance, that | 


what a man is under the necessity of doing 
daily should be done well, and with as little in- 
conrenience as possible. Shaving with a bad, 
or even an indifferent razer, may properly be 
regarded as one of the miseries of human life. 
It is an operation which men rather submit to 
than solicit: it is occasionally attended with 
pain, and as it cannot be avoided, it is at any 
rate desirable to lessen its unpleasantness. 
Hence every norelty in the form and make of 
a razor, or even of a strep, have hitherto been 
caught at with some degree of avidity; the 
delusions have had their day, and in all proba- 
bility answered the purposes for which they 
were created. 

“ A few remarks on the weight and form of 
a razor will suffice, its prunary excellence con- 
sisting in qualities of another description ; 
namely, in its regularity and fitness of concart- 
ty, its hardness, and the durability of its edge. 
Weight and form are, notwithstanding, of some 
importance, and entitled to particular attention. 
The length of a razor, which generally varies 
from four to five inches, if manufactured on 
regularly established principles, determines its 
relative weight. It is essential that the thick- 
ness of the back of the blade should bear a cor- 
respondent proportion to its breadth, which ge- 
rally speaking, should be as one to three and a 
half, though indeed this proportion may be per- 
mitted to vary alittle; it should, however, be 
understood, that the farther it is departed from 
the more unserviceable does the razor become ; 
the reason obvious: a razor is honed, or 
whetted, by resting equally upon the back and 
the edge ; if, therefore, this operation be per- 
formed upona narrow blade, with a dispropor- 
tionately strong back, a short and thick edge is 
produced, not any way calculated to serve the 
purposes of shaving with advantage. If, on 
the other hand, the blade be broad, and the 
back light, it is impossible to avoid forming a 
long and thin edge, which cannot be sustained 
for a moment against the opposition of a strong 
beard. It is therefore evident, that justness of 
proportion, with respect to breadth and thick- 
ness, is more to be attended to thin length ; 
this latter. indeed, is so entirely and completely 
matter of choice, that any observations upon 
it would be obviously superfluous. The strength 
or thickness, and of consequence the weight 
of what workmen term the tang, or the finger- 
hold of the blade, is likewise a circumstance 
worthy of notice. A_ requisite proportion 
should here be preserved, otherwise the utility 
of the best manufactured razor may be consi- 
derably diminished: if thick and heavy, the 
weight of the cutting part of the blade is so 


Is 





much reduced, that great pressure is required | 
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to make it bear upon its work ; if thin and light, 
similar to razors manufactured in France, it 
eannot be held firm in the hand ; each extreme 
should therefore be avoided : undue strength or 
weight in the handle may likewise produce the 
tormer of these effects. 

“ A question here naturally arises: how are 
the detects above alluded to, to be detected, by 
persons unaccustomed to the manufacturing of 
razors? If the eye, which almost instantly ob- 
serves any thing approaching to disproportion 
in the parts, should in this instance be an insuf- 
ficient guide, let the hand be resorted to; it 
may here prove a more competent detector. 
Thus, before a razor is purchased, let it be tried, 
in the same position in which it is held during 
the operation of shaving ; if thin in the tang, 
it will soon be discovered that it cannot be main- 
tained in a cutting direction, without a much 
stronger and firmer grasp than ought to be 
employed on so delicate an occasion ; if thick 
and heary, though it may be held more easily 
and pleasantly, yet it cannot fail to be observed, 
that the cutting part of the blade will be so 
much overbalanced by the weight of the hand- 
hold, that here again, though from a complete- 
ly opposite cause, considerable exertion will 
be necessary to apply the razor with suitable 
effect. 

“ Sensible of the advantage of a firm, and at 
the same time an easy hold of a razor, some 
cutlers have recommended that the sides at 
least, if not the whole of the tang, should be 
cut in the manner of a file; this rather de- 
tracts from the elegance and the high finish of 
the article, but its utility cannot be doubted. 

“ Form is of equal consequence with weight, 
and not by any means so dependent upon fancy 
as is generally supposed; one form, at least, 
has decidedly the advantage of another. 

“ Inequality of breadth, which necessarily 
includes a proportionate inequality of thickness 
in the back, is, however, liable to objections, 
that arise chiefly from the additional — of 
care required in the course of manufacturing, 
and more particularly in the very critical pro- 
cess of hardening the razor; for in communi- 
cating a requisite degree of heat to the thicker 
parts of the blade, the thinner are frequently 
so much over-heated that the whole razor is in- 
jured beyond remedy, and its utility effectually 
destroyed. It must be acknowledged, that the 
occurrence of this formidable evil may be pre- 
vented, but only by the exercise of more care 
and cantion than are generally used. 

“A straight-edged razor is by no means 
adapted for general use. It in fact, fitted 
only for those who, convinced that every cut- 
ting instrument, from a saw to a razor, is com- 
posed ofa regular succession of teeth, or points, 
nearer or farther apart, have learned to distin- 
guish between the operation of cutting, and 
what may not inaptly be denominated scraping 
The latter is, however, the prevailing mode 
of shaving ; it is the practice, in a greater or 
lesser degree, of almost every man who shaves 
himself; and as it is an evil which cannot en- 
tirely be removed, it must be partially provided 
against. How far this is within the power of 
the razor-maker, will perhaps appear from the 
following remarks. It may here be laid down 
asaprinciple, that whatever the form of the 
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back of a razor may be, the edge should always 
describe a portion of a circle. 

“It must be tolerably evident to every man 
who thinks upon the subject, and who has paid 
attention to the manner in which a razor is 
commonly used, that the circularly curred 
blade here recommended, even if applied in the 
very injudicious mode above alluded to, has de- 
cidedly the advantage, whether passed over the 
face obliquely from the point to the heel, or 
drawn forwards without the least obliquity of 
direction, that it must of necessity cut, even 
where a straight-edved razor would do nothing 
but fret or tear the skin, without removing the 
beard 

“ After all it must be admitted, that the ad- 
vantage which a full-edged razor has over a 
straight one, in point of cutting, arises chiefly 
from a very defective manner of shaving: so 
long, however, as this defect exists, so long 
will the full-edged razor claim a decided supe- 
riority. It often happens, that men groaning 
under this very useful and necessary operation, 
attribute their bleeding, writhing, and contor- 
tions of face, to the badness of the razor, when 
the principal fault is in themselves. 

“ Scraping is not precisely the same thing 
as cutting ; and if, contrary to all good advice, 
a man will apply the whole edge of a razor to 
a part of his face, and draw it in a straight line 
downwards,as a butcher scrapes the bristles from 
the back of a hog, instead of giving it, at all times, 
an oblique and cutting direction, he will often 
find himself in an unpleasant situation, and all 
the abuse he can pour upon the instrument in 
his hand will not furnish an effectual relief. 

“ Form, weight, and justness of proportion, 
united with a proper degree of hardness,are cer- 
tainly constituent parts of a good razor ; yet its 
excellence depends likewise on its possessing 
a regularity and fitness of concarity. It is al- 
ready almost generally known, that this regu- 
larity is produced in the process of grinding, 
by the use of stones of different diameters, va- 
rying from four to twelre inches, according to 
the price of the article required; and it can- 
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a desirable strength and firmness of edge, with 
a requisite degree of thinness, provided that the 
strength of the back, and the breadth of the 
blade, are duly proportioned. 

“The concarity of a razor should likewise 
possess great evenness and regularity, other- 
wise a very unequal edge is produced, a defect 
which every application of the hone will rather 
increase than diminish, and which nothing but 
re-grinding in a more perfect manner can pos- 
sibly remove. There is an appearance produ- 
ced upon the blade of a new razor, by the use 
of the hone, which affords a certain criterion 
by which this formidable imperfection may al- 
ways be detected. Two lines are produced, the 
one upon the edge, and the other upon that 
part of the back which rests upon the hone in 
whetting. On examining a razor, these lines 
are very apparent, and are easily distinguished 


| by their difference of polish ; in some razors they 


not have escaped observation, that this circum- | 


stance only constitutes a very essential differ- 
ence of edge. 

“ The grinding of razor blades on a four 
inch stone has recently so much prevailed, that 
a few remarks on its superior pretensions may 
be admitted with propriety. It is easily dis- 
cernible, that a razor thus manufactured must, 
of necessity, possess great thinness of edge ; a 
circumstance which, independent of any other, 
renders it unfit for general purposes, even 
though it may be used in some cases with ad- 
vantage : a strong wiry beard will put all its 
boasted excellence to the proof: here it will be 
found, that a less degree of concavity, and of 
consequence a stronger and firmer edge, is in- 
dispensably necessary. From the observations 
here adduced, it appears that the concavity of 
the blade should at all times be regulated by the 
formidableness or otherwise of the object it has 
to encounter. Razors, however, ground upon 
stones of about siz or seren inches diameter, 
may be recommended, as best adapted for gene- 
ral use; they are sufficiently hollowed, or 
ground out, for any service, however hard, to 
which they may be applied ; and they combine 








are very unequal, and present several variations 
in breadth, from heel to point ; others possess an 
even, undeviating regularity; these different 
appearances should be noted with particular at- 
tention, as they afford a certain means by which 
the most superficial observer may learn to de- 
tect defective workmanship in one of the re- 
quisites of a good razor. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to add, that where this erenness of line ex- 
ists, a regularity of concavity cannot possibly be 
wanting ; nor where the contrary is the case 
can a good cutting edge be expected. 

“ After all that has Toon said, it must be ad- 
mitted, that no infallible criterion can be esta- 
blished, by which all the defects that a razor 
may have can with certainty be detected. 
Some, indeed, are exposed to observation ; 
others are hidden, and evade it. 

“ Razors were, in some respects, as well ma- 
nufactured many years ago as they are at pre- 
sent: it was indeed, at one time, a principal 
object to make razors for use. Latterly they 
are made to sell, without any other considera- 
tion whatever ! Neither the quality of the ma- 
terial used, nor the excellence of workmanship, 
appear to be at all studied! A cheap and use- 
less instrument is too frequently foisted upon 
the public ; and the reputation of Sheffield manu- 
factured cutlery is grossly injured by the prac- 
tice! Yet, amongst the mass of indifferent cut- 
lery now made in this ancient mart for hard- 
ware, many of its best articles are of the first qual- 
ity,and equal, ifnot superior, toany in the world 

“ Some new and important improvements in 
steel have lately been attempted, which, if ul- 
timately successful, will be of considerable ad- 
vantage to the manufacturers of razors, and 
every description of fine cutlery. Messrs 
Stodart, F. R. S.* and Mr. M. Faraday, chemi- 
cal assistant in the Royal Institution, have 
made an interesting communication to the 
Royal Society of London, in which they detail 
a series of experiments, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far the best refined 
steel may be improved by an alloy of other me- 
tals. Some of these experiments appear to 
have been very successful in their results, and 
may, probably, at no very distant period, prove 
of essential service to the town of Sheffield 
The application of chemical knowledge to the 





* Lately deceased 
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improvement of the best refined steel, ean hard- 
ly fail to be attended with beneficial conse- 
quences ; this beautiful and highly useful metal 
has been refined to a degree of purity and ex- 
cellence, of which it was at one time thought 
utterly incapable ; and let no one suppose that 
it has attained the maximum of improvement ; 
such a conclusion would be not only extremely 


unphilosophical, but injuriousand absurd. The | 


ublic are therefore indebted to those men who, 
by patient and laborious investigation, disco- 
ver the hidden properties, detect the chemical 
affinities of matter, and apply the secrets of na- 
ture to the useful purposes of life. Messrs. 
Stodart and Faraday pursued their inquiries 
patiently, under a number of discouraging cir- 
cumstances and unsatisfactary results. The 
combinations they anticipated did not always 


take place ; but they finally ascertained the ex- | 


act proportions necessary to produce complete | 
| to continue the form which the edge receives 


and perfect alloys of steel with silver, platina, 
&ec. The former of these combinations, they 
say, produces a metal ‘harder than the best 
cast-steel, or even than the Indian wootz; and 
the articles made of it prove to be of a very su- 
perior quality.’ They add, ‘the silver alloy 
may be advantageously used for almost every 
purpose for which good steel is required 

“ Anxious to ascertain to what extent steel 
might be improved by the alloy of silver, as re- 
commended by Messrs. Stodart and Faraday, | 
have undertaken a similar series of experi- 
ments, the results of which have all tended to 
establish the importance of their researches, 
and the accuracy of their conclusions. My 
next object was, to bring this improved steel 
into use, and establish its superiority by the ex- 
cellence of the articles to which it was applied 
I have now, for nearly twelve months, used this 
improved steel in my manufactory, and hitherto 
the razors into which it has been wrought have 
invariably proved decidedly superior, for fine- 
ness and durability of edge. to any article pre- 
viously introduced into the cutlery manufacture 
in any part of the kingdom. 

On the Honing and Stropping of a Razor. — 
“ Let the hone® be seldom, and but sparingly re- 
sorted to : and never, unless by frequent and re- 
peated stropping, the edge of the razor isentirely 
destroyed : use the best pale oil, and be careful 
to preserve the hone clean and free from dust. 
Previously to the operation of shaving, it will 
be found of service, particularly to those who 
have a strong beard, and a tender skin, to wash 
the face well with soap and water ; and the more 
time is spent in lathering and moistening the 
beard, the easier will the process of shaving be- 
come. Dip the razor in hot water before apply- 
ing it to the face; use the blade nearly flat, 


always taking care to give it a cutting instead of 


a scraping direction. Strop the razor imme- 
diately after using it, for the purpose of effectu- 
ally removing any moisture that may remain 
upon the edge ; and be careful not to employ a 
common strop, as the composition with which 








they are covered, is invariably of a very inferior 

uality, and injurious to a razor. The strop 
sould always be of the best manufacture, and 
when the composition is worn off, it will be 
found particularly useful to rub it over lightly 
with a little clean tallow, and then put upon it 
the top part of the snuff of a candle, which be- 
ing a fine powder, will admirably supply the 
place of the best composition ever used for the 
purpose. Another excellent mode of renovating 
a razor-strop, is by rubbing it well with pewter, 
and impregnating the leather with the finest 
metallic particles. 

“ In closing these observations, I cannot omit 
to protest against the elastic cushion strop, 
which, from easily yielding to the pressure of 
the razor, removes the fine, keen, flat edge pro- 
duced by the hone, and substitutes an injurtous 
roundness in its place. A flat strop, not too 
much burthened with leather, is best adapted 


in honing ; to admit of any other, is to subvert 


in practice the principles on which a good cut- 
ting edge is formed.” 
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Destruction of Elms—Mr. Macleay, in a 
Report to the Ranger of the Parks, inserted in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, says of 
this evil, “St. James's and Hyde Parks afford 
us at present too many examples. The elm- 
trees in both, and particularly in St. James's 
Park, are rapidly disappearing, and unless deci- 
sive measures be soon taken to resist the pro- 
gress of the contagion, we must not only ex- 
pect every tree of this species to be destroyed 
in the Parks, but may have to regret the disse- 
mination of the evil throughout the vicinity of 
London. In St. James's park, which has more 
particularly been subject to my examination, 
there are several species of beetle to be found 
attacking the elms. That species, however, 
which occasions all the havoc which we have 
now to lament in the Mall and Bird-Cage Walk, 
is the ‘ffylesinus destructor’ of Fabricius, or 
‘Scolytus destructor’ of Latreille, an insect of 
which the history is briefly as follows. A 
sinall beetle, with its head rather covered with 
hair, having a polished black thorax, and brown 
wing-cases, may be seen in numbers runnir 
over the trunks ofthe elms from the end of March 
to the first days of July, but principally about 
the end of May or commencement of June. It 
may then be seen entering into holes, with 
which the bark appears perforated as though 
with a gimlet. It msinuates itself into these 
holes, or into the crevices of the bark, for the 
purpose of depositing its eggs. On stripping 
off a piece of the loose bark, we may easily at 
any season understand bow the barking of trees 


| is effected by these minute animals, for the 


* The iron-stone hone though but very little | 


used, imparts the finest edge toa razor. This 
iron-stene hone 1s found in those iron and coal 
mines that had taken fire, and has been termed 
artificial jasper. They may be had of various 
degrees of coarseness and fineness.—Epiror 


surface of the wood thus exposed presents to 
the view innumerable impressions, which may 
be compared to impressions or casts of large 
and broad scolopendre. The middle or body 
of this singular impression marks the path of 
the perfect female insect, while employed in 
laying her eggs, which is to her, as to most 
other winged insects, the immediate forerun- 



































ner of death. From this tubular path, how- 
ever, in which she deposits her eggs, the larve, 
which are hatched from these eggs, in the 
shape of little white apod worms, proceed 
nearly at right angles, eating their way in pa- 
rallel sinaller tubes, which, lying close to each 
other, effectually serve to separate the bark 
from the tree. The larve remain feeding in 
the tree, generally between the bark and the 
wood, throughout the winter season. About 
the commencement of spring they assume the 
pupa or nymph state, and, before the end of this 
season, the bark of an infected tree begins to 
appear as if all its crevices were full of a very 
fine saw-dust. The last change of the insect 
takes place; and being now winged, it tries to 
arrive at the external air, for the purpose of 
propagating its species, and laying its eggs in 
other trees. Each hole which now appears as 
if made with a gimlet, marks the exit of a per- 
fect insect. In the first instance, the voracity 
of the larve; and, in the second, the endea- 
vours of the perfect insects to liberate them- 
selves from the wood, particularly when such 
attempts are made by almost infinite numbers, 
soon occasion the bark to fall in large pieces. 
The consequence is, that the new leaves only 
make their appearance to wither, and the tree 
perishes.—The early entomologists, little ac- 
quainted with metamorphosis, on finding the 
perfect ‘Hylesinus destructor’ (le Scolyte of 
Geofiroy) on dead or dying trees, erroneously 
considered their disease to be the cause, and 
not to be the effect of the insect’s appearance. 


Hence the halitat of this species, in many of 


the older entomological works, is said to be 
rotten wood. The absurdity of this notion will, 
however, be obvious, on the slightest investi- 
gation of the evil, in its earlier stages. It is, 
for instance, allowed on all hands, that the 
tree perishes by being barked; and the mere 
inspection of any of the trees so barked, will 
sufficiently show that the mischief is effected in 
the manner above stated.” 

The “Hylesinus destructor” is peculiar to 
the elm, and it is recommended not to plant 
these trees where that pest prevails—* In the 
year 1780, an insect,” of the same natural fa- 
mily as the “ Hylesinus destructor,’ made its 
appeafance in the pine forests of the Hartz, 
and was neglected. In the year 1783, whole 
forests had disappeared, and, for want of fuel, 
an end was nearly put to the mining operations 
of that extensive range of country. At the 
present moment, also, the French Government 
is in alarm at the devastation committed in 
their arsenals, by an insect well known to na- 
turalists, under the name of “ Lymexylon na- 
vale.” 


The antiquities of St. Augustine's Monaste- 
sy, Canterbury, with the exception of the huge 
mass which stood near the Hospital, remain 
unimpaired in beauty and elegance during the 
late alterations, viz. the grand entrance gate 
on Lady Wooton’s Green, and the other gate 
looking to Burgate. The premises are now 
occupied as a brewery, which does not impair 
these beautiful remains: at this part the city 
walls are in the best preservation, very lofty, 





* “ Bostrichus typographus,” Fab 
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supported by jutting bases, and capped by a 
coping, which was anciently formed to protect 
them from the depredations both of weather 
and time. We cannot but regard these vene- 
rable labours with an admiration surpassing the 
best pleasure excited by the elegant structures 
of modern days, the object of which does not 
seem to declare the seeret of durability. As 
St. Augustine died in August, 430, these stu- 
pendous structures cannot be less than 1300 
years old, and now present a bold front, defy- 
ing the customary devastations, and preserving 
their perpendicular, of cement as hard almost 
as the flint of which they are every where con- 
structed, and which have cost great labour to 
remove, wherever modern improvements have 
required new openings, &c. A rail-road, and 
a navigation of the river Stour, are part of the 
projected improvements, which will open very 
desirable and profitable communications from 
the capital to the coast 


The chain bridge just finished over the Me- 
nai ferry is, perhaps (with the single exception 
of the Simplon road), the most stupendous mo- 
nument of modern art in the world, and places 
Mr. Telford on the very proucest elevation of 
professional fame. The sea rushes in a dark 
and turbulent confusion of currents between 
the precipitous shores of Anglesea and the 
main land; many small tocks, partly hidden, 
except at low water, augment the perplexity 
and danger of the passage; the winds blow fu- 
riously down the ravine, and produce, even 
when the weather is moderate elsewhere, a 
periect tempest of spray. Altogether, except 
in the very finest season of the year, the old 
Menai ferry was a sufficient trial for not the 
weakest of nerves. The narrowest part of the 
strait is five hundred feet in width, and it is 
now crossed by a convenient bridge thirty feet 
in breadth, suspended, one hundred feet above 
the surface of the water, from enormous stone 
buttresses one hundred and fifty-two feet in 
height. It may not be improper to state the 
dimensions, &c. of the bridge :—The extreme 
length of the chains from the fastenings in the 
rocks, is about one thousand six hundred feet 
The height of the road-way from high-water 
line, is one hundred feet. Each of the seven 
small piers, from high-water line to the spring 
of the arches, is sixty-five feet. The span of 
each arch is fifty feet. Each of the two sus- 
pending piers is fifty-two feet above the road 

he road on the bridge consists of two car 
riage-ways (one way for goimg, and the othe: 
for returning) of twelve feet each, with a foot 
path of four feet between these two carriag: 
ways. The carriage roads pass through two 
arches, in the suspending piers, of the width of 
nine feet, by fifteen feet in height to the spring 
of the arches. To counteract the contraction 
and expansion of the iron, from the effect of 
the change of the atmosphere in winter and 
summer, rollers are placed under cast-iron sad 
dles, on the tops of the suspending piers, where 
the chains rest. The vertical reds, an inch 
square, suspended from the chains, support the 
slippers for the flooring of the road-way, the 
rods being placed five feet from each other 
The chains, sixteen in number, contain five 
bars each; length of the bar nine feet nin 
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inches, width three inches by one inch square, 
with six connecting lengths at each joint one | 
foot six inches, by ten inches, and one inch 
equare, secured by two bolts at each joint, each | 
bolt weighing about sixty-five pounds, and the 
total number of bars, in the cross section of the 
chains, is eighty. The road-way consists of 
two carriage-ways, each twelve feet in breadth, 
with a foot path of four feet between them, so 
that the platform is about thirty feet in breadth 
The whole is suspended from four lines of iron 
cables by perpendicular iron rods, placed five | 
feet apart, and these rods support the road-way 
framing. The suspending power is calculated 
at two thousand and sixteen tons, and the 
weight to be suspended, exclusive of the ca- 
bles, is three hundred and forty-two tons, 
leaving a disposable power of one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-four tons. The weight 
of the whole bridge between the points of sus- 

nsion is four hundred and eighty-nine tons. 
ft is calculated that the contraction and expan- 
sion of the iron cables may occasion a rise or 
fall to the extent of four or five inches; but the 
variations of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere will not derange the bridge. The abut- 
ments consist of the masonry work, with four 
additional arches on the Anglesea side; each 
of the two piers sixty feet by forty-two and a 
half wide at high-water mark, having a foun- 
dation of rock. These piers are connected 
with the whole of the remainder of the mason- 
ry, and form a mass constructed with blocks of 
hard lime-stone, of much greater weight than 
is necessary for supporting a bridge of this 
kind. 

Original Persian Letters —Notwithstanding 
the great formality and the abundance of me- 
taphor, which distinguish the letters of the 
Persians, there are no people who have carried 
the art of epistolary composition to a higher 
degree of perfection. They have no fewer than 
twenty modes of addressing persons according 
to their relative situations, arising from rank, 
age, approbation, dissatisfaction, or other cause 
of inferiority or pre-eminence. Letters even 
of mutual friends who are upon terms of the ut- 
most familiarity. are written witha great deal of 
etiquette. Letters of ceremony must be written 
on paper ornamented with gold or silver, some- | 
times with the surface wholly gilt, according to 
the dignity of the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed hey are closed with gum, and the 
seal or the signature of the writer is generally 
affixed to the enre/ope, the impression of the 
former being made hke the latter with ink 

Several collections of letters, real or ficti- 
tious, have been published in the Persian lan- 
guage. Besides those of Jamy, Abul Fazil, and 
Herkern, which are best known to Euro- 
peans, there are many others both in Persia and 
India, which would repay attention. 

The following petition (registered in 1775,) 
complaining of the disturbance of an ancient 
right of way, is exemplary for its brevity 

“ A schoolmaster nained Zien Addeen, dwel- 
ling in Casypore, parish of Bulia, adjoining to 
the south of whose house there isa road, which 
has existed from ancient times, and has always | 
been a highway for men and cattle, nay, is even 
registered as such in the Company's office; at | 
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| this time the said schoolmaster, in a wicked 


and tyrannical manner, prevents any person 
from passing, but if by chance any one attempts 
it, he seizes a stick, attacks and knocks down 


| the traveller; your humble servant therefore 


requests that you will summon the aforesaid 
schoolmaster to your presence and administer 
strict justice. Finis.” 

The following is, according to European 


| ideas at least, an extraordinary sort of docu 


ment. It is a petition said to have been actu- 
ally delivered to the magistrate of Agra or 
Etaya, about ten years ago 

“ It is represented to the Treasurer of Boun- 
ty, the Exalted of the Illustrious Servants (of 
Government,) the Lord of Favour, the Most 
Generous and Just of the Age, may his pros: 
perity endure! 

“ That the body of your slave is consumed 
by worms and other creatures, that his family 
consists of a wife, two sons, and a daughter.— 
He is not in want either of food or clothing. but 
on account of these worms he is tired of life 
He therefore intends to die (kill himself;) for 
which reason he represents the circumstance, 
that hereafter no blame may be attached to the 
family. It was proper to state this. May the 
Sun of prosperity and good fortune continue to 
shine and be resplendent !”’ 

The custom of putting new-born children to 
death has prevailed in China from time imme- 
morial. From the following official report it 
will be seen, that though resisted by our go- 
vernment, this shocking practice is occasionally 
resorted to by the Hindoos 

* On the morning of the 29th of September, 
1x06, Tyla and Gusla, midwives, came and re- 
presented, that a daughter has been born in the 
house of Bhugwunt Sing Thakor Bhuderyeh, 
but he intends to kill her; we are therefore 
come to inform yeu. Your humble servant, 
immediately on hearing this intelligence, sent 
off Luchman Sing, musqueteer, to forbid him, 
but the aforesaid Bhuderyeh, previous to the 
arrival of the soldier, had made the child drink 
tobacco-water, which killed her. As soon asthe 
soldier approached Bhuderyeh, he said to him, 
‘ Don't think of killing your danghter; if you 
do kill her, it will be very bad for you.’ Bhude- 


| ryeh replied, ‘ In the first place, | had not the 


means of getting her married, and beside that, 
it has always been the custom of our family te 


| destroy the daughters, for which reasons I have 


killed her:’ in consequence of this, the soldier 
returned and repeated all the particulars. Your 
humble servant, immediately on hearing this, 


| sent back the musqueteer with another soldier, 


in order to seize Bhuderyeh, upon which the 
aforesaid declared that they should not take him 
alive. The soldiers being without power, came 
back and informed me of all the circumstances 
As your servant cannot, without orders, fight 
with any person, therefore, according to the re- 
gulations, he has communicated all he knows, 
after the most minute inquiry. Whatever or- 
ders you may be pleased to issue shal] be obey- 
ed. The persons who can give evidence on 
this subject are Sudha, watchman, and Moondy 
barber. 
(Signed) 
“ Rein Sing, Cutral. 
“ Futteh Chund, Cleri 
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Perhaps the most curious document in the 
whole of this collection is Mirza Kheleel’s letter 
written from England in November, 1x14, in 
pure Persian. Its metaphorical style is truly 
oriental. The writer scarcely expresses a sin- 
vile idea without the aid of a figure. 

‘* God be praised, that since the humble Khe- 
leel eats his portion from the table of the divine 
bounty, and has been destined to fix his resi- 
dence in the delightful and beautiful country of 
England, which is the boast of Europe, and of 
which the intelligent cannot produce its equal 
for perfection, through the whole of the world. 
Although from the injustice of a party of envi- 
ous and avaricious persons, who are daily cook- 
ing for him a fresh soup (devising plans to in- 
jure), and every moment are rubbing up their 
sleeves to annoy him, still is he at rest, &c. has 
bread in his wallet (a proverb); but like the af- 
flicted mourners, the oppressed, and helpless, 
he sits retired in the mansion of melancholy 
and the cell of despair, and being clothed in the 
garment of grief, he sheds torrents of salt tears 
trom the fountains of strife, and like the clouds 
of spring is constantly or showers of blood 
from his moist eyes, whilst his bosom is torn by 
sighs and regrets, he casts the dust of repen- 
tance on his head. But asall (creatures) form- 
ed of water and earth, as long as the tree of life 
has its roots or fibres in water, must continue 
to exist, whether pleased or displeased, he has 
laid hold with his hand of the skirt of patience, 
which is the best remedy for the afflicted and 
helpless, and having reconciled himself to all 
his misfortunes, passes his time happily and 
tranquilly, and by constant employment, on 
which depends the pleasure of the orchard of 


success, and the freshness of the blossoms of | 


the garden of happiness, he does not deviate a 
single hair from his determination. He hopes 
that the Omnipotent, who has mixed up the op- 
posite elements in the same mould of creation, 
will soften the stony hearts of these envious, 
unkind, evil wishers, who join heaven to earth, 
in order to defile the sun of goodness, given by 
God, to a temper constantly sharpened by the 
cup of acerbity, and who light up in the man- 
sion of invention the lamp of defamation, with 
the splendour of falsehood, in order to spoil the 
fortune of this wretched being, and I trust that 
he (God) will bring back the current of hope 
of this creature thirsty of the water of comfort 
and happiness, and take this poor being under 
his (divine) protection, and shelter him from 
the evil machinations of the wicked. 


“ It is not concealed from the intelligent, pe- | 
netrating, and exalted personages, that the per- | 


sons of high birth of Persia, and the good-dis- 


positioned of Hindustan, are very attentive | 
and obliging te strangers and travellers, and are | 


celebrated through the whole world for their 
hospitality and liberality, but the learned of this 
country do not approve of this praiseworthy 
quality, except the exalted Irish, who are boun- 
tiful as the ocean, and constantly gallop the 
steed of perseverance on the road of this lauda- 
ble virtue, and ever keep spread the table of 
comfort and kindness for strangers. Thus the 
amiability of the person of high origin, the sun 
of the heaven of success, the commander of the 
region of fame, is a proof of this assertion, and 
it may be said without flattery, that that intel- 





| distributed. 
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ligent person is an incomparable pearl, drawn 
from the sea of beneficence, and adorned from 
head to foot with the ornaments of science and 
knowledge: should my double-tongued pen 
write from this time till the day of resurrection 
his praises, still it would not describe one out of 
a thousand, or a particle from a heap of his 
good qualities. What further need be writ- 
ten?” 

The conclusion of this letter, “ What further 
need be written?” seems to be as common a 
mode in the East of finishing a letter, as “ Your 
obedient servant” with us. We shall conclude 
these extracts with a specimen of the Imperial 
Court Gazette of Delhi, dated the 4th of April, 
Isl] 

* The occurrences of yesterday till mid-day 
have been stated, (ina former paper,) after 
which His Majesty, the shadow of God, took 
rest ; at the third Pahr* he awoke and entered 
the private hall of audience; the Prince Fer- 
rukh Nezad (was introduced) on the occasion 
of the birth of his child, presented a petition 
and an offering of five rupees, which were ac- 
cepted, and His Majesty signed an order on the 
said petition for a female dress of five pieces, 
and a brocade veil, with two dresses for chil- 
dren, and fifteen rupees, ready money ; also on 
the petition of the Princess Noor al Nissa, an 
order for fifty rupees, addressed to Asherut Aly 
Khan (superintendent of the household). Raja 
Jay Sing Ray presented an account of the 
monthly allowance to the different persons of 
the palace, also a letter from Mr. Macpherson,t 
stating that the elder princes refused to take 
the allowance without an addition of money: 
aiter perusing it, His Majesty proceeded on a 
throne (carried by men) to Mahteb garden,t to 
visit the shrine of the Footstep of the Prophet, 
and according to daily custom, in commemora- 
tion of the death (of Mohammed) having pre 
pared twelve bottles of rose-water and two 


| baskets of flowers, he remained attentively for 


some time in the assembly of the Derveishes, 
and having blessed the sherbet, ordered it to be 
He afterwards gave five rupees to 
a Moghal lately arrived, and also bestowed four 
rupees and two rupees to each of the four Der- 
veishes. His Majesty then proceeded to Noor- 
ghur, and having walked about the garden re- 


| turned to the palace, having listenened for 
| some time to the representations of the attend- 


ants, performed the evening prayer, and having 


| entered the haram, supped, and after a watch ot 


the night was passed, went to rest.” 


Halberdashers —The Haberdashers, who were 
anciently ealled Milliners, or Milainers, on ac 
count of their dealing in articles imported from 
Milan, were incorporated into a company in the 


year 1447; but it is probable that their number 
was not great, since in the reign of Henry VI 
there were not more than a dozen haberdasher's 
shops in the whole city. How much they must 

*“ A Pahr, or watch, is three hours ; the first 
commences at six o'clock, morning and evening. 
Each Pahr is divided into eight Ghurries.” 

1 “ Superintendant of the royal estates.” 

t “ The different quarters of the palace have 
specific names: these places are all within the 
fortress.” 
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have increased during the reign of Elizabeth 
may be inferred from the complaints made 
against them, that the whole street from West- 
minster was crowded with them, and that their 
shops made so “ gay an appearance as to seduce 
persons to extravagant expenditure.” The bu- 
siness of the haberdasher was not, however, 
confined to the lighter articles of a lady's ward- 
robe as at present, but extended to the sale of 
articles in cutlery, turnery, pottery, tin-ware, 
glass, &c. which contributed to that “ gay ap- 
pearance” which the haberdashers’ shops are 
suid to have made in the reign of our maiden 
queen 
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The author of “ Hans of Iceland,’ Mr. Vic- 
tor Hugo, has just published another novel, at 
Paris, entitled Bug Jargal. The hero is an 
African, and the scene is laid in Saint Domin- 
go, amidst a revolt of negroes 


Three volumes of Lingard’s History of Eng- 
land have been translated into French 

Foscarini, or the Patrician of Venice, is men- 
tioned in the French journals as a clever new 
novel. It is in four volumes 

Moscow.—In January, 1823, a periodical pub- 
lication, called The English Literary Journal 
of Moscow, written in French and English, 
was commenced at Moscow, by Mr. Evans, a 
teacher of the English language in that city 
In the course of about five months, however, 
it was discontinued, for want of a sufficient 
sale. It contained several very interesting ar- 
ticles; and in the first Number especially, there 
was an excellent essay on the life and writings 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Persian Dictionary—The English East 
India Company have caused to be conveyed to 
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| Halliday, M.D., illustrated with an Engraving 


| from Mr. Chantry’s Bust of his present Ma- 


| jesty, by Reynolds, and thirteen Portraits of 
the most distinguished heroes of the Bruns- 


| wick race, from ancient Effigies and Paint- 


the King of Sweden a present which has been | 


made to his Majesty by the Rajah of Oude 
It is a Persian Dictionary, in two volumes 
folio, printed at Lucknow. The title of this 
work is, “ Ferhengi réfa’at musemnii hest col- 
zoum.” It contains, besides 22,712 words, of 
which it gives the expianation, a Persian gram- 
mar, a dissertation on the pronunciation and 
metre of the language, &c. This dictionary, 
which was completed in 1821, is now in the 
libraries of several of the monarchs of Europe. 


Continental Adventures, in three volumes, 

are announced. We hear they are from the 
en of a lady whose preceding publications 

hase justly been very popular, and whose tra- 
vels abroad have enabled her to form accurate 
opinions on the subjects which she paints so 
vividly 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie will shortly publish a 
Drama, in three acts, called the Martyr. 

Sumner’s Evidences of Christianity is trans- 
lating, with Notes, Corrections, and Additions 
by Viscount Lanjuinais, son of the celebrated 
peer of France, of that name. 

The Baron de Masias has condensed his vo- 
luminous works into an octavo volume, enti- 
tled Probléme de |’ Esprit Humain. 

There is announced, as in the press, Annals 
of the House of Brunswick, by Sir Andrew 





| Carne’s Letters from 
| The Omen, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ings. 

Richelieu; or, the Broken Heart: an Histo- 
rical Tale. 

A new Latin Grammar is announced by Mr 
J. Watson, editor of the “ Selection from the 
Latin Classics,” with English notes. We be- 
lieve his Virgil, in this manner has appeared 


Oriental Literature —M. Tholuck, the orien- 
tal professor of the University of Berlin, has 
recently published a number of curious details, 
derived from Arabic, Persian, and Turkish ma- 
nuscripts, which will be of great use in future 
inquiries into the history and condition of the 
eastern parts of the world. In illustrating the 
mystic oriental anthology, he gives extracts 
from Dschelaleddin, Roumis, Mesnevi, Gulchen 
Ras, Musslihheddin, Saadis, Boustan, Attar’s 
Djaoukar Odsat, Saiil, Djamg, &c. 


Turkish Poetry—After having translated 
into German Hafis and Motennebi, the great- 
est Arabic and Persian Lyric poets, M. Von 
Hammer, of Vienna, has just published a si 
milar translation of the Divan of Baki, the 
greatest Turkish lyric poet, a native of Con- 
stantinople, who died in 1599. The preface 
to this translation contains a learned disserta 
tion on the life and works of this eastern au 
thor; together with the judgment passed upon 
him by his countrymen and contemporaries 


Woodstock, by the author of “ Waverley, 
will be out in April: not before, we suspect, 
though announced in a fortnight. 


NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


Parliamentary History and Review of the Session of 
1825, royal 8vo. il. 10s. bds. Pridham’s Family Lectures, 
2 vols. 12mo 12s, bds. Bradford's Select Works, 12mo. 
4s. bds. Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Chronology of Ancient Histo- 
ry, 12m. 6s. bds Rose's Orlando Furioso, Vol. IV., 
crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. Six Months in the West Indies, 
crown 8vo. 0s. 6d. bds. Blayney on Life Assurance, 8vo. 
%. bds. Corbet on the Elective Franchise, 8vo. 16s. beds. 
Woolrych’s Life of Coke, 8vo. 9s. 6d, bds. Dick's Philo- 
sophy of Religion, 12mo. 9%, bds. Cramer's Ancient 
Italy, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map, 1). 12s. bds.: without Map, 
Il, 1s. 6d, bds.: the Map sem, 15s.—Scott’s (Dr. J.) 
Works, 6 vols. 8vo. 21. 9s. bds. Scholia in Sophoclem, 
Elmsieu, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. Butler's (Bishop) Works, 2 
vols, 8vo. 15s. 6d. bds. Mushett on the Currency, 8vo. 
6s. bds. Leake on the Greek Revolution, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—Boyle’s Chronologist, Svo. 11, 16s. bds. Forsyth’s 
Medical Dictionary, foolseap 8vo. 15s. bds. Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XIIL. royai 8vo. Il. 11s, 6d. 
bds. Shaw's logy, Vol. XIII. 2 parts, 8vo, 21. 12s. 6d. 
bds. ; large paper, 31, 16s. bds.—Oxford Calendar for 1826, 
12mo. 6s. bds. Burder’s Lectures on Religion 8vo., 12s, 
bds. The Picture of London for 1826, re-edited by J. 
Britton, F.S.A., &c, 18mo. with Maps and Views, 9s. 
bound ; with Maps only, 6s. bound, Butler's Vindication 
of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church, 8vo. 9s, 6d, 
bds. Hardcastie’s Letters on the Bank and Currency, 
Svo. 8 bds. Characters Contrasted, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Grant's Practice of Chancery, 2 vols, 12mo. 11. 8s. bds. 
the East, 8vo. 19s. bds. New Ara- 
bian Night's Entertainments, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 18s, bds. 

bds. Trollope’s Leisure Mo- 
ments, fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. bds.—Southey’s Vindicie Angli- 


| cana, Svo. 15s. bds. Ciciloni’s Italian Grammar, 12mo. 


5s. bound. Copsey’s Studies in Religion, 8vo, 10s, bes. 
Freeman's Sketches in Wales, Svo. 11. Is. bds, Stewart 


| on the Government of India, 8vo, 4s. sewed. 
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